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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Author deeply feels the favourable manner 
in which this volume has been received by the 
public, and the notice which has been bestowed 
upon it by those whose approbation is high praise. 
In preparing a new edition, he has made various 
verbal corrections, and has added a considerabje 
number of new facts and observations, which, he 
trusts, may increase the interest of the work. 
Some of these additions will be found under the 
following subjects: — ^The question of the imma- 
teriality of the thinking principle ; — false percep- 
tions ; — the credibility of testimony ; — memory ; — 
conception; — and the influence of disease upon 
attention and memory. There are also various 
new facts on dreaming and spectral illusions ; 
and under the section "On the qualities and 
acquirements which constitute a well-regulated 
mind,*' there have been added remarks on observing 
and inventive genius. 

Edutburgh, 1831. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In entering upon the following Essay, I find it ne- 
cessary to offer some explanation of the views which 
induce me to attempt a subject so foreign to those 
inquiries by which I am in some measure known to 
the public, and in which thoy have been pleased 
to receive my researches in the most favourable 
manner. 

The study of the phenomena of mind presents a 
subject of intense interest, not to the moral philoso- 
pher only, but to every one who has in view the cul- 
tivation of his own mental powers, or the proper 
application of them to the investigation of truth in 
any department of knowledge. During the preva- 
lence of that system which has been called the Meta- 
physics of the Schools, this important inquiry was 
obscured by speculations of the most frivolous nature. 
It is in modern times only that it has assumed a real 
value andapractical importance, under the researches 
of those eminent men who have cultivated the phi- 
losophy of mind on the principles which are acted 
upon in physical science, namely, a careful observa^ 
tion of facts, and conclusions drawn from these by 
the most cautious induction. The chief hinderance 
to the cultivation of the science on these principles 
arises from the difficulty of procuring the facts : for 
the only field in which the mental philosopher can 
pursue his researches with perfect confidence is his 
own mind. In his observations on the minds of other 
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men he is obliged to judge of the internal operations 
by external phenomena ; and in this manner a decree 
of uncertainty attends his investigations, which does 
not occur in physical science. From this source 
sdso has probably arisen much of that difference of 
opinion which we meet with in regard to the mental 
powers : for, each inquirer having drawn his obser- 
vations chiefly from one mind, namely, his own, it 
was scarcely to be expected that there should not be 
some diversity, or that facts derived in this manner 
should possess the character of being universal. 

The means by which this difficulty can be removed 
must consist in an extensive collection of facts^ illus- 
trating the phenomena of mind in various individuals 
and under a variety of circumstances ; and there are 
several points of view in which the subject is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the medical observer. Mental mani- 
festations are greatly modified by the condition of 
thQse bodily organs by which the mind holds inter- 
course with external things, especially the brain. It 
becomes therefore a matter of the greatest interest 
to ascertain the manner in which the manifestations 
of mind are affected by diseases of these organs, as 
well as to observe their condition in that remarkable 
class of affections commonly called diseases of the 
mind. Besides, in the affections which are referable 
to both these classes, we often meet with manifesta- 
tions of the most interesting kind, and such as are 
calculated to illustrate, in a very striking manner, 
important points in the philosophy of the mental 
powers. It is thus in the power of the observing 
physician to contribute valuable facts to the science 
of mind ; and it is almost unnecessary to add, that 
the study may be turned to purposes of immediate 
importance to his own inquiries. He does not need 
to oe reminded how much the mind acts upon the 
body — that mental emotions often prove sources of 
disease, or causes by which his remedies are modi- 
fM or couoterastefr— «Bd thaty on the other hand* t 
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remedy may often be introduced by the mind, capa- 
ble of composing tumults of the corporeal functions, 
which cannot be tranquillized by physical aid. 

From the deep interest which the philosophy of 
mind thus presents to the medical inquirer, I have 
been induced to attempt a slight outhne of this im- 
portant subject. In domg so, I do not profess to offer 
any thing new or original. My object is to present 
to the younger part of the profession some leading 
facts, which may serve to direct their further inquiries 
on a subject of great and general interest. 

This slight outline of the functions of mind will 
be followed by an attempt to trace the rules which 
ought to guide us in applying these powers to the 
investigation of truth in any department of know- 
ledge. The practical application of the subject will 
lead to a general view of the laws or principles of 
philosophical inquiry and inductive science, and will 
then be directed in a more particular manner to the 
purposes of medical investigation. This is attempted 
in the hope that the principles which it is meant to 
convey may l)e of use in giving precision to medical 
investigations, by illustrating those rules of sound 
induction which are acted upon in other departments 
of science. 

B2 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 

ONTHB 

GENERAL NATURE AND OBJECTS 
OF SCIENCE. 



By the will of the Almighty Creator, all things in 
tature have been placed in certain relations to each 
ither, which are fixed and uniform. In other words, 
hey have been endowed with capacities of acting 
nd capabilities of being acted upon, according to 
ertain uniform laws ; so that their actions take inaoe 
a the same manner in every instance in \yhicn the 
ame bodies are brought together under similar cir- 
umstances. We have a conviction, which appears 
D be original and instinctive, of the general uniiorm- 
ty of these relations ; and in this consists our con- , 
dence in the regularity of all the operations of na- 
are. But the powers or principles on which the 
elations depend are entirely hidden from us in our 
resent state of being. The province of human 
nowledge is merely to observe the facts, and to 
race what their relations or sequences are. This is 
) be accomplished only by a careful and extensive 
bservation of the facts as they pass before us, and 
jr carefully distin^ishing their true or uniform rela- 
ons from connexions wmch are only incidei^ and 
unporary. 
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In our first observation of any particular series of 
facts or events, we find a certain number of them 
placed together in a state of contiguity or apparent 
connexion. But we are not entitled from this to 
assume the connexion to be any thing more than 
incidental juxtaposition. When/ in the further pro- 
gress of observation, we find the same events occur- 
ring a certain number of times, in the same relations 
or sequences to each other, we suspect that their 
connexion is not merely that of incidental contiguity. 
We begin to believe that there exists among them 
such a relation as leads us, when we meet with some 
of these events, to expect that certain others are to 
follow. Hence is excited our idea of power in refer- 
ence to these events, or of the relation of cause and 
effect. This relation, however, according to the ut- 
most extent of our knowledge of it in any individual 
instance, is founded entirely upon the fact of certain 
events uniformly following one another. But when 
we have found, by sufficient observation, the partic- 
ular events which do thus follow one another* we 
conclude that there is a connexion, whatever may be 
the nature of it, in consequence of which the sequence 
which we have observed will continue to recur in 
the same fixed and uniform manner. In other words, 
we conclude with confidence, that when we observe 
the first of two such events, the second will follow; 
and that when we observe the second, the first has 
preceded it. The first we call cause, the second 
effect. Thus our general confidence in the uniform- 
ity of the true relations or sequences of events is an 
original or instinctive principle, and not the result 
'of experience ; but it is oy experience that we ascer- 
tain what the individual sequences are which ob- 
serve this umformity ; or, in other words, learn to 
distinguish connexions which consist of incidental 
contiguity from those which constitute true and uni- 
form relations. 

The natural tendency of the mind appears indeed 
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to be, to infer causation from every succession of 
phenomena, and to expect uniformity in every se- 
quence. It is from experience we learn that this 
impression is not to be relied on in regard to indi- 
vidual sequences, but requires to be corrected by 
observation. The result of our further experience 
then is, to ascertain what those sequences or con- 
nexions are which are uniform, and which, conse- 
quently, we may consider as connected in the manner 
of causation. We are thus first taught by experience 
the caution which is necessary in considering events 
as connected in the maimer of cause and effect, and 
learn not to assume this relation till, by further ex- 
perience, we have ascertained that the sequence is 
uniform. This caution, however, has no reference 
to our instinctive impression of causation, or our 
absolute conviction that every event must have an 
adequate cause ; it only relates to our fixing the ar- 
rangement of individual antecedents, or, in other 
words, to our determining what individual events we 
are vrarranted in considering as the true antecedents 
or causes of certain other events. This, accordingly, 
can in many cases be accomplished only by long and 
extensive observation ; while, in others, a single in- 
stance may be sufficient to produce an absolute con- 
viction of what is the true, antecedent. A child who 
has been only once burnt may dread the fire as cer- 
tainly as if the accident had happened a hundred 
times ; and there are many other instances in which 
the conviction may be produced in the same rapid 
manner. The natural tendency of the mind, in fact, 
is not only to infer the connexion, but in many cases 
to carry it further than the truth. If, for instance, 
we suppose a man who, for the first time in his life, 
has seen gunpowder explode upon a match being ap- 
plied to it, he would probably have an immediate 
conviction that a similar explosion would take place 
again in similar circumstances. But he would per- 
haps go further than this : he would probably expect 
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a similar explosion when he appUed a match to other 
black powders, with the nature of which he was un- 
acquainted, such as powdered charcoal. It is by 
experience that this erroneous expectation would be 
corrected, and that he would learn the precise in- 
stances in which the particular result takes place. 
But it is also by experience that he learns the former, 
though the conviction was produced more immedi- 
ately ; for there is nothing in the characters of gun- 
powder and charcoal from which any man could 
pronounce, by reasoning d priorij that the one would 
explode with violence when a match was applied to 
it, and the other remain entirely imchanged. 

Thus, our general impression of causation is not 
the result of experience, but an original and intuitive 
principle of belief; that is, our absolute conviction 
that every event must have an adequate cause. This 
is, in fact, that great and fundamental truth by which, 
from the properties of a known effect, we mfer the 
powers and qualities of an unknown cause. It is in 
this manner, for example, that from the works of 
nature we infer the existence and the attributes of 
the Almighty Creator. But in judging of the con- 
nexion between any two individual events in that 
order of things which he has estabUshed, our idea 
of causation is derived from experience alone. For, 
in regard to any two such events, our idea of caus- 
ation or of power amounts to nothing more than 
our knowledge of the fact, that the one is inva- 
riably the antecedent of the other. Of the myste- 
rious agency on which the connexion depends, we 
know nothing, and never can know any thing in our 
present state of being. We know that the application 
of a match always sets fire to gunpowder, and we say 
that it has the power of doing so, or that it is the cause 
of the explosion ; but we have not the least concep- 
tion why the application of fire produces combustion 
in an inflammable substance; — these expressionSt 
therefore, amount to nothing more than a statement 
of the fact, that the result is universal. 
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When w^ speak, therefore, of physical causes, in 
Tcgard to any of the phenomena of nature, we mean 
nothing more than the fact of a certain uniform con- 
nexion which has been observed between events. 
Of efficient causes, or the manner in which the result 
takes place, we know nothing. In this sense, indeed, 
we may be said not to know the cause of any thing, 
even of events which at first sight appear the most 
simple and obvious. Thus, the communication of 
motion from one body to another by inpulse appears 
a very simple phenomenon, — but how Uttle idea have 
we of the cause of it ! We say the bodies touch each 
other, and so the motion is communicated. But, in 
the first place, we cannot say why a body in motion, 
coming in contact with one at rest, should put the 
latter in motion ; and further, we know that they do 
not come in contact. We may consider it, indeed, 
as ascertained, that there is no such thing as the ac- 
tual contact of bodies imder these circumstances ; 
and therefore the fact which appears so simple comes 
to be as unaccountable as any phenomenon in nature. 
What, again, appears more intelligible than an unsup- 
ported IkkIy falling to the ground f Yet what is more 
mexplicable than tiiat one mass of matter should thus 
act upon another, at any distance, and even though 
a vacuum be interposed between them ? The same 
observation v^ll be seen to apply to all the facts 
which arc most familiar to us. Why, for example, 
one medicine acts upon the stomach, another on the 
bowels, a third on the kidneys, a fourth on the skin, 
we have not the smallest conception ; we know only 
the uniformity of the facts. 

It is of importance to keep in mind the distinction 
now referred to between physical and efficient causes, 
as the former only are the proper objects of philo- 
sophical inouiry. The term final cause, again, has 
been applied to a subject entirely diflfierent ; namely, 
to the appearances of unity of design in the phenom- 
tna of nature, and the manner in which meant are 
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adapted to particular ends. The subject is o 
^eat and extensive importance, but it appears 
rable that the name were altered, though it is 
tioned by high authority ; for, when viewed in 
nexion with the sense in which the word cav 
employed in modern science, it expresses a me; 
lemarkably different. The investigation to ^ 
it refers is also of a distinct nature, though one ( 
highest inter^t. It leads us chiefly to the indue 
of natural rehgion respecting a great and intell 
First Cause ; but it may also be directed to the di 
ery of truth in regard to the phenomena of m 
One of the most remarkable examples of thie 
application of it is to be found in the manner in \ 
Hiirvey was led to the discovery of the circul 
of the blood, by observing the valves in the veins 
contemplating the uses to which that peculiar e 
ture might be adapted. 

The object of all science is to ascertain these e 
lished relations of things, or the tendency of ce 
events to be uniformly followed by certain < 
events ; in other words, the aptitude of certain b 
to produce or to be followed by certain chang 
other bodies in particular circumstances. The o 
of art is to avail ourselves of the knowledge 
acquired, by bringing bodies into such circumsta; 
as are calculated to lead to those actions upon 
other of which we have ascertained them to be < 
ble. Art, therefore, or the production of ce 
results bv the action of bodies upon each other, 
be founded upon science, or a knowledge of 
fixed and uniform relations and tendencies, 
principle applies to all sciences^ and to the arl 
practical rules which are founded upon them; 
the yarious sciences differ only in the partii 
substances or events which are their more in 
diate ofajscts. 

In thft phj^aical scienoes, we inyestigata the 
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tions of material substances, and their actions upon 
each other, either of amechanical or chymical nature. 
On the relations thus ascertained are founded the 
mechanical and chymical arts, in which we produce 
certain results bv bringing bodies into such circum- 
stances as are calculated to give rise to their peculiar 
actions. But mental phenomena have also tneir re- 
lations, which are likewise fixed and uniform ; though 
it may be more difficult to ascertain the truth in re- 
gard to them, than in the relations of material things. 

The relations or sequences of mental phenomena 
are to be considered in two points of view ; namely, 
relations to each other, and relations to external 
things. In regard to both, it seems necessary to 
divide the phenomena themselves into three classes. 

1. Simple intellect, or those powers by which we 
perceive, remember, and combine facts or events, 
and compare them with each other : such as percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, and judgment. 

3. Passive emotions, or those by which the mind 
is affected by certain pleasurable or painful feelings, 
which are, or may be, confined entirely to the iikU- 
vidual who is the subject of them. 

3. Active emotions, or those which tend directly 
to influence the conduct of men, either as moral and 
responsible beings, or as members of society. 

In all these classes, mental phenomena have cer- 
tain relations to each other and to external things, 
.the investigation of which is the object of particu- 
lar branches of science ; and these lead to certain 
arts or practical rales which are founded upon them. 

Intellectual science investigates the laws and re- 
lations of the processes of simple intellect, as per- 
ception, memory, imagination, and judgment ; and 
the proper cultivation and regulation of these is the 
object of the practical art of intellectual education. 

The passive emotions may be influenced or ex- 
cited in two ways; namely, throujrh our relations 
lo other aeatient and ivtelligont b^uigs, and by ma* 
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terial or inanimate things. To the former head ar9 
referable many of the tenderest and most interest* 
ing feelings of our nature, as love, hope, joy, and 
sorrow. To the latter belong those emotions which 
come under the subject of taste, or the tendencies 
of certain combinations of material things to ex- 
cite emotions of a pleasurable or painful kind, — as our 
impressions of the sublime, the beautiful, the terrible, 
or the ludicrous. The practical rules or processes, 
connected with the science of the passive emotions, 
arrange themselves into two classes, corresponding 
to the two divisions now mentioned. To the for- 
mer belong the regulation of the emotions, and ^ 
those rules of conduct not exactly referable to the 
higher subject of morals, which bear an extensive 
influence on the ties of friendship— and the relations 
of social and domestic intercourse. To the latter 
belong chiefly those processes which come under 
the head of the fine arts ; namely, the arts of the 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, the musician,— 
perhaps we may add, the poet and the dramatist. 

The active emotions, or those which influence hu- 
man conduct, are referable to two classes ; namely, 
those which aflect men individually as moral and re- 
sponsible agents, and those which afliect them as 
united in large bodies constituting civil society. 
The cultivation of the emotions of the former class, 
and the investigation of the motives and principles 
by which they are influenced, belong to the hi^jti 
subjects of morals and religion. The investigation 
and control of emotions of the latter class come un- 
der the science of politics ; and the practical art, 
founded upon it, relates to those measures by which 
the statesman attempts to control and regulate th« 
conduct of masses of mankind united as members 
of a great civil community. 

In medical science, the objects of our researches 
are chiefly the relations between external things 
and the Ufingpowers of animal bodiea,r-aiid the ve- 
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Jations of these powers to each other ; — more par- 
ticularly in regard to the tendencies of external 
things to produce certain changes upon living bodies, 
either as causes of disease or as remedies. The 
practical art founded upon this science leads to the 
consideration of the means by which we may avail 
ourselves of this knowledge, by producing, in the 
one case, actions upon the body which we wish to 
produce, and in the other, by counteracting or avoid- 
ing actions which we wish to prevent. 

In all these sciences, and the practical arts which 
are founded upon them, the general principles are 
the same ; namely, a careful observation of the na- 
tural and uniform relations or tendencies of bodies 
towards each other ; and a bringing of those ten- 
dencies into operation for the production of results. 
All art, therefore, must be founded upon science, or 
a correct knowledge of these relations; and all 
science must consist of such a careful observation 
of facts in regard to the relations, as shall enable 
us confidently to pronounce upon those which are 
fixed and uniform. He who follows certain arts or 
practical rules, without a knowledge of the science 
on which they are founded, is the mere artisan or 
the empiric ; ne cannot advance beyond the precise 
rules which are given him, or provide for new oc- 
currences and unforeseen difficulties. In regard to 
48cience, again, when the relations are assumed 
hastily, or without a sufficiently extensive observa- 
tion of facts, the process constitutes false science, 
or false induction; and when practical rules are 
founded upon such conclusions, they lead to error 
and disappointment in the result which is expected. 

The views which have now been referred to lead 
ns to principles by which the sciences are distin- 
guished into those which are certain and those which 
are, in a greater or less degree, uncertain. The 
certainty of a science depends upon the facility and 
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correctness with which we ascertain the tnie rela- 
tions of things, or trace effects to their true causes, 
znd causes to their true effects, — and calculate upon 
the actions which arise out of these relations taking 
place with perfect uniformity. This certainty we 
easily attain in the purely physical sciences, or those 
in which we have to deal only with inanimate mat- 
ter. For in our investigation of the relations of ma- 
terial bodies, whether mechanical or chymical, we 
contrive experiments, in which by placing the bodies 
in a variety of circumstances towards each other, 
and excluding all extraneous influence, we come to 
determine their tendencies with perfect certainty. 
Having done so, we rely with confidence on these 
tendencies continuing to be uniform ; and should we 
in any instance be disappointed of the result wtdch 
we wish to produce, we are able, at once, to detect 
the nature of some incidental cause by which the 
residt has been prevented, and to obviate the effect 
of its interference. The consequence of this ac- 
curate knowledge of their relations is, that we ac- 
quire a power over material things ; but this power 
is entirely limited to a certain control and direction 
of their natural relations ; and we cannot change 
these relations in the smallest particular. Our power 
is of course also limited to those objects which are 
within the reach of our immediate influence ; but 
with respect to those which are beyond this influ- 
ence, as the heavenly bodies, the result of our 
knowledge appears in a manner not less striking, in 
the minute accuracy with which we are enabl^ to 
foretel their movements, even at very distant periods. 
1 need only mention the correctness with which the 
astronomer calculates eclipses and the appearance 
of comets. 

With these characters of certainty in the purely 
physical sciences, two sources of uncertainty are 
contrasted in those branches of science in which we 
luiTe to deal with mental operations, or with the 
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powers of living bodies. The first of these depends 
upon the circumstance, that, in investigating the re- 
lations and tendencies in these cases, we are gene- 
rally obliged to trust to observation alone, as the 
phenomena happen to be presented to us, and can- 
not confirm or correct these observations by direct 
experiment. And as the actual connexions in which 
the phenomena occur to us are often very difierent 
from their true relations, it is in many cases ex- 
toemely difficult to ascertain the true relations; that 
is, to refer effects to their true causes, and to trace 
causes to their true effects. Hence just conclusions 
are arrived at slowly, and after a long course of 
occasional observations ; and we may be obliged to 
go on for a long time without acquiring any conclu- 
sions which we feel to be worth^r of confidence. In 
these sciences, therefore, there is great temptation 
to grasp at premature inductions; and when snch 
have b(^n brought forward with confidence, there is 
often difficulty in exposing their fallacy ; for in such 
a case it may happen, that as long a course of ob- 
servation is required for exposing the false conclu- 
sion, as for ascertaining the true. In physical 
science, on the other hand, a single experiment may 
often overturn the most plausible hypothesis, or may 
establish one which was proposed in conjecture. 

The second source of uncertainty in this class of 
fiiciences consists in the fact, that, even after we 
have ascertained the true relations of things, we 
may be disappointed of the results which we wish 
to produce, when we bring their tendencies into ope- 
ration. This arises from the interposition of other 
causes, by which the true tendencies are modified or 
counteracted, and the operation of which we are not 
able either to calculate upon or to control. The 
new causes, which operate in this manner, are chiefly 
certain powers in living animal bodies, and the wills, 
feelings, and propensities of masses of human be- 
iiigSy which we have not the means of reducing to 
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any fixed or uniform laws. As examples of the mi- 
certain sciences, therefore, we may mention medi- 
cine and political economy ; and their uncertainty 
is referable to the same sources, namely, the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the true relations of thingrs, or 
of tracing effects to their true causes, and causes to 
their true effects; — and the intervention of new 
causes which elude our observation, while they in- 
terfere with the natural tendencies of things, and 
defeat our attempts to produce certain results by 
bringing these into action. The scientific physician 
well knows the difficulty of ascertaining the true re- 
lations of tAose things which are the proper objects 
of his attention, and the uncertainty which attends 
all his efforts to produce particular results. A per- 
son, for example, affected with a disease, recovers 
under the use of a particular remedy. A second is 
affected with the same disease, and uses this remedy 
without any benefit ; while a third recovers under a 
very different remedy, or without any treatment at 
all. And even in those cases in which he has dis- 
tinctly ascertained true relations, new causes inter- 
vene and disappoint his endeavours to produce re- 
sults by means of these relations. He knows, for 
example, a disease which would certainly be relieved 
by the full operation of diuretics ; — and he knows 
various substances which have unquestionably diu- 
retic virtues. But in a particular instance he may 
fail entirely in relieving the disease by the most as- 
siduous use of these remedies ; — for the real and 
true tendencies of these bodies are interrupted by 
certain other causes in the constitution iiself, which 
entirely elude his observation, and are in no degree 
under his control. 

It is unnecessary to point out the similarity of 
these facts to the uncertainty eiq^erienced by the 
statesman in his attempts to influence the interests, 
the propensities, and the actions of masses of man- 
kind; or to show how often measures which have 
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been planned with every effort of human wisdom 
fail of the results which tb^ were intended to pro- 
duce, or are followed by consequences remarkably 
different. Nothing indeed can show in a more strik- 
ing manner the uncertainty which attaches to this 
science, than the different aspects in which the same 
measure is often viewed by different men distin- 
guished for political wisdom and talent. I abstain 
from alluding to particular examples, but those ac- 
customed to attend to public aimirs will find little 
difficulty in fixing upon remarkable instances in 
which measures have been recommended by wise 
and able men, as calculated to lead to important 
benefits, while others of no inferior name for talent 
and wisdom have, with equal confidence, predicted 
from them consequences altogether different. Such 
are the difiicuities of tracing effects to their true 
causes, and causes to their true effects, when we have 
to deal, not with material substances simply, but with 
the powers of living bodies, or with the wills, the in- 
terests, and propensities of human beings. 

One other reflection arises out of the view which 
has been given of this important subject. The object 
of all science, whether it refer to matter or to mind, 
is simply to ascertain facts, and to trace their rela- 
tions to each other. The powers which regulate 
these relations are entirely hidden from us in our 
present imperfect state of being ; and by grasping at 
principles which are beyond our reach, we leave that 
path of inquiry which alone is adapted to our limited 
faculties, and involve ourselves in error, perplexity, 
and darkness. It is humbling to the.pnde of human 
reason, but it is not the less true, that the highest 
acquirement ever made by the most exalted genius 
of man has been only to trace a part, and a very 
small part, of that order which the Deity has estab- 
lished in his works. When we endeavour to pry into 
the causes of this order, we perceive the operation 
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of powera which lie far beyond the reach of our 
limited faculties. Thet^ who have made the highest 
advances in true science will be the first to confess 
how limited these faculties are, and how small a part 
we can comprehend of the ways of the Almighty 
Creator. They will be the first to acknowledge, that 
the highest acquirement of human wisdom is to ad- 
vance to that line which is its legitimate boundary, 
and there contemplating the wondrous field which 
lies beyond it, to bend in humble, adoration before a 
wisdom which it cannot fathom, and a power which 
it cannot comprehend. 
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PART L 

OF THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF OUK 
KNOWLEDGE OF MIND. 

Tbs mind is that part of our being which thinks 
and wiU^— remembers and reasons : we know no- 
thing of it except from these functions. By means of 
the corporeal senses it holds intercourse with the 
Udngs of the external world, and receives impres- 
sions from them. But of this connexion also we 
know nothing but the facts ; when we attempt to 
speculate upon its nature and cause, we wanner at 
once from the path of philosophical inquiry into con- 
jectures which are as far beyond the proper sphere 
as they are beyond the reach of the human faculties. 
The object of true science on such a subject, there- 
fore, is simply to investigate the facts, or the relations 
of phenomena, respecting the operations of mind 
itseu, and the intercourse which it carries on with 
tiie things of the external world. 

This important rule in the philosophy of mind has 
been fiilly rec<^;ni8ed in very modem times only, so 
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that the science, as a faithful interpretation of naturey 
may be considered as of recent origin. Before the 
period now referred to the investigation was encum- 
bered by the most fruitless speculations respecting 
the essence of mind, and other discussions which led 
to no discovery of truth. It was contended, for ex- 
ample, that the mind cannot act where it is not pres- 
ent, and that consequently it cannot be said to per- 
ceive external objects themselves, but only tneir 
images, forms, or sensible species, which were said 
to \^ conveyed through the senses, and represented 
to the mind in the same manner in which images are 
formed in a camera obscura. By the internsfl func- 
tions of mind these sensible species were then sup- 
posed to be refined into phantasms, the objects of 
memory and imagination ; and these, after undergo- 
ing a further process, became intelligible species, the 
objects of pure intellect. By a very natural applica- 
tion of this doctrine, it was maintained by Bishop 
Berkeley and the philosophers of his school, that as 
the mind can perceive nothing but its own impres- 
sions or images, we can derive no evidence from our 
senses of the existence of the external world ; and 
Mr. Hume carried the argument a little further, by 
maintaining that we have as little proof of the exist- 
ence of mind, and that nothing exists in the universe 
except impressions and ideas. Of another sect of 
philosophers who arose out of the same system, each 
mdividual professed to believe his own existence, 
but would not admit the existence of any other being; 
hence they received the appropriate name of Egoists. 
The various eminent individuals by whom the fal- 
lacy of these speculations was exposed, combated 
them upon the principle that the doctrine of ideas is 
entirely a fiction of philosophers ; and that a confi- 
dence in the information conveyed to us by our senses 
must be considered as a first truth, or a fundamental 
law of our nature, susceptible of no explanation, and 
admitting of no other evidence than that which ii 
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lyed from the uniyersal conviction of mankind. 
T does it, to common minds, appear a slight indi« 
ion of the validity of this mode of reasoning, that 
I philosophers who supported this theory do not 
)ear to have acted upon their own system ; but 
every thing which concerned their personal ac- 
nmodation or personal safety, showed the same 
ifidence in the evidence of their senses as other 
n. 

The deductions made from the ideal theory by 
rkeley and Hume seem to have been applications 
it which its former advocates had not contem- 
ted. But it is a singular fact, as stated by Dr. 
id, that nearly all philosophers, from Plato to Mr. 
me, agree in maintaming that the mind does not 
ceive external things themselves, but only their 
as, images, or species. This doctrine was founded 
►n the maxim that mind cannot act where it is not 
sent ; and we find one writer only who, admitting 
maxim, called in question the application of it 
far as to maintain that the mind, in perceiving 
emal things, leaves the body, and comes into con- 
t with the objects of its perception, 
uch speculations ought to be entirely banished 
n the science of mind, as not only useless and 
rofitable, but as referring to things entirely be- 
d the reach of the human faculties, and therefore 
trary to the first principles of philosophical inves- 
tion. To the same class we are to refer all 
[eolations in regard to the essence of mind, the 
iher in which thought is produced, and the means 
vhich the intercourse is carried on between the 
d and external objects. These remarkable func- 
s were at one time explained by an imaginary 
nee called the animal spirits, which were sup- 
$d to be in constant motion, performing the office 
lessengers between the brain and the organs of 
e. By another class of philosophers, of no very 
ent date, thinking was ascribed to vibrations in 
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the particles of the brain. The commmiicatioii of 
perceptions from the senses to the mind has been 
accounted for in the same manner by the motions 
of the nervous fluid, by Tibrations of the nerves, or 
by a subtile essence, resembling electricity or gal* 
vanism. The mind, again, has been comjMured to a 
camera obscura, to a mirror, and to a storehoose. 
In opposition, however, to all such hypotheses, whidi 
are equally incapable either of proof or of refutation, 
our duty is to keep steadily in view, that the (Objects 
of true science are facts alone, and the relations of 
these facts to each other. The mind can be com- 
pared to nothing in nature ; it has been endowed by 
its Creator wim a power of perceiving external 
things ; but the manner in which it does so is entirely 
beyond our comprehension. All attempts, therefore, 
to explain or illustrate its operations by a reference 
to any thing else can be considered only as vain and 
futile. They are endeavours to establish a resem- 
blance where there is not the vestige of an analogy; 
and consequently they can lead to no useful result. 
It is oidy by a rigid adherence to this course of inves- 
tigation that we can expect to make any progress in 
true knowledge, or to impart to our inquiries in any 
department of science the characters either of truth 
or utility. 

The ideal theory, with all the doctrines founded 
upon it, may now be considered as gone by. But 
certain speculations are still occasionally brought 
out by writers of a particular order, which are re^r- 
able to the same class, namely, hypotheses which 
are to be treated, not merely as unsound, but as being, 
by their very nature, directly opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of philosophical inquiiy. Among these, the 
most prominent is the doctnne of materialism, of 
which it may be advisable to take a slight view in 
the commencement of this essay. On tiie principles 
which have been referred to, the following comudera- 
ttona may be sn b inittod as bearing upon fliiamfcjegt 
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The term Matter is a name which we apply to a 
certain combination of properties, or to certain sub- 
stances which are solid, extended, and divisible, and 
which are known to us only by these properties. 
The term Mind, 'in the same manner, is a name which 
we apply to a certain combination of functions, or 
to a certain power which we feel within, which 
thinks, and wills, and reasons ; and is known to us 
only by these functions. The former we know only 
by our senses, the latter only by our consciousness. 
In regard to their essence or occult qualities, we 
know quite as little about matter as we do about 
mind ; and in as far as our utmost conception of them 
extends, we have no ^ound for believing that they 
have any thing in common. The true object of phi- 
losophy is simply to investigate the facts in regard 
to both; and materialism is not to be viewed only 
as unsound reasoning, but as a logical absurdity, and 
a total misconception of the first principles of philo- 
sophical inquiry. Does the materialist tell us that 
the principle which tliinks is material, or the result 
of organization, we have only to ask him what light 
he expects to throw upon the subject by such an as- 
sertion? For the principle which thinks is known 
to us only by thinking ; and the substances which 
are solid and extended are known to us only by their 
solidity and extension. When we say of the former 
that it is immaterial, we simply express the fact that 
it is known to us by properties altogether distinct 
from the properties to which we have given the name 
of matter, and, as far as.we know, has nothing in com- 
mon with them. Beyond these properties, we know 
as little about matter as we do about mind, so that 
materialism is scarcely less extravagant than would 
be the attempt to explain any phenomenon by refer- 
ring it to some other altogether distinct and dissimi- 
lar ; to say, for example, that colour is a modification 
of sound, or gravity a species of fermentation. The 
assertion, indeed, would be fully as plausible, and 
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calculated to throw as much light )ipon the subject, 
were a person anxious to explain the nature of mat' 
ter, to tell us that it is thcresult of a particular mani- 
festation of mind. Something analogous to this, in 
fact, seems to be the foundation of the theory of Bos- 
covich, who conceives all bodies to consist of unex- 
tended atoms or mathematical points endowed with 
a certain power of repulsion, and consequently makes 
the essence of matter to consist merely in the prop- 
erty of resistance. We have, in truth, the same kind 
of evidence for the existence of mind that we have 
for the existence of matter, namely, from its prop- 
erties ; and of the two, the former appears to be the 
least liable to deception. " Of all the truths we 
know," says Mr. Stewart, " the existence of mind is 
the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley con- 
cerning the non-existence of matter is far more con^ 
ceivable than that nothing but matter exists in ib» 
universe." 

A similar mode of reasoning may be applied to the 
modification of materialism more prevalent in mod- 
em times, by which mind is considered as a result 
of organization, or, in other words, a function of the 
brain ; and upon which has been founded the conclu- 
sion, that, like our bodily senses, it will cease to be 
when the bodily frame is dissolved. The brain, it is 
true, is the centre of that influence on which depend 
sensation and motion. There is a remarkable con- 
nexion between this organ and the manifestations 
of mind ; and by various diseases of the brain these 
manifestations are often modified, impaired, or sus- 
pended. We shall afterward see that these results 
are very far from being uniform ; but even if they 
were uniform, the facts would warrant no such con- 
clusion respecting the nature of mind ; for they ac- 
cord equally with the supposition that the brain is 
the organ of communication between the mind and 
tke external world. When the materialist advances 
a single step beyond this, he plunges at once into 
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conclusions "(vhich are entirely gratuitous and un- 
warranted. We rest nothing more upon this argu- 
ment than that these conclusions are unwarranted ; 
but we might go further than this, and contend that 
the presumption is clearly on the other side, when 
we consider the broad and obvious distinction which 
exists between the peculiar phenomena of mind and 
those functions which are exercised through the 
means of bodily organization. ITiey do not admit 
of being brought into comparison, and have nothing 
in common. The most exquisite of our bodily senses 
are entirely dependent for their exercise upon im- 
pressions from external things. We see not without 
the presence both of light and a body reflecting it ; 
and if we could suppose light to be annihilated, 
though the eye were to retain its perfect condition, 
sight would be extinguished. But mind owns no 
such dependence on external things, except in the 
origin of its knowledge in regard to them. When 
this knowle<Jge has once been acquired it is retained 
and recalled at pleasure ; and mind exercises its va- 
rious functions without any dependence upon im- 
pressions from the external world. That which has 
long ceased to exist is still distinctly before it, or is 
recalled after having been long forgotten, in a man- 
ner even still more wonderful ; and scenes, deeds, or 
beings, which never existed, are called up in long and 
harmonious succession, invested with all the char- 
acters of truth, and all the vividness of present exist- 
ence. The mind remembers, conceives, combines, 
and reasons ; it loves, and fears, and hopes, in the 
total absence of any impression from without that 
can influence in the smallest degree these emotions : 
and we have the fullest conviction that it would con- 
tinue to exercise the same functions in undiminished 
activity, though all material things were at once an- 
nihilated. 

This argument, indeed, may be considered as only 
negative, but this is all that the subject admits ot 
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For when we endeavour to speculate directly on the 
essence of lAind, we are immediately lost in per- 
plexity, inconsequence of our total ignorance of tiie 
subject, and the use of terms borrowed from anal- 
ogies with material things. Hence the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of every physiological or metaphysical 
argument respecting the essence of mind, arising 
entirely from the attempt to reason the subject in a 
manner of which it is not susceptible. It admits 
not of any ordinary process of logic, for the facts 
on which it rests are the objects of consciousness 
only ; and the argument must consist in an appral 
to the consciousness of every man, that he feels a 
power within totally distinct from any function of 
the body. What other conception than this can he 
form of that power by which he recalls the past, 
and provides for the future ; by which he ranges un- 
controlled from world to world, and from system to 
system ; surveys the works of all-creatinff power, 
and rises to the contemplation of the eternal Cause ! 
To what function of matter shall he liken that prin- 
ciple by which he loves and fears, and joys and sor- 
rows ; by which he is elevated with hope, excited 
by enthusiasm, or sunk in the horrors of despair ! 
TTiese changes also he feels, in many instances, to 
be equally independent of impressions from witiiout, 
and of the condition of his bodily frame. In the 
most peaceful state of every corporeal function, pas- 
sion, remorse, or anguish may rage within; and 
while the body is racked by the most frightful dis- 
eases, the mind may repose in tranquillity and liope. 
He is taught by physiology that every part of nis 
body is in a constant state of change, and that within 
a certain period every particle of it is renewed. 
But, amid these changes, he feels that the being 
whom he calls himself remains essentially the same. 
In particular, his remembrance of the occurrences 
of his early days, he feels to be totally iuconsiateoi 
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with the idea of an impression made upon a material 
organ, unless he has recourse to the absurdity of 
supposing that one series of particles, as they de- 
parted, transferred the picture to those which came 
to occupy their room. 

If the being, then, which we call mind or soul be, 
to the utmost extent of our knowledge, thus dis- 
similar to and distinct fVom any thing that we know 
to be a result of bodily organization, what reason 
have we to believe that it should be affected by any 
change in the arrangement of material orgsms, ex- 
cept in so far as relates to its intercourse with this 
external world ? The effects of that change which 
vire call the death of an animal body are nothing 
more than a change in the arrangement of its con- 
stituent elements ; for it can be demonstrated, on 
the strictest principles of chymistry, that not one 
particle of these elements ceases to exist. We 
have, in fact, no conception of annihilation ; and our 
whole experience is opposed to the belief that one 
atom which ever existed has ceased to exist. There 
is, therefore, as Dr. Brown has well remarked, in 
the very decay of the body, an analogy which* would 
seem to indicate the continued existence of the 
thinking principle, since that which we term decay 
is itself only another name for continued existence. 
To conceive, then, that any thing mental ceases to 
exist after death, when we know that every thing 
corporeal continues to exist, is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, contrary to every rule of philosophical inquiry, 
and in direct opposition, not only to all the facts re- 
lating to mind itself, but even to the analogy which 
is furnished by the dissolution of the bodily frame. 

To this mode of reasoning it has been objected, 
that it would go to establish an immaterial principle 
in the lower animals, which in them exhibits many 
of the phenomena of mind. I have only to answer, 
be it so. There are in the lower animals many 

D3 
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of the phenomena of mind; and, with regard to 
these, we also contend, that they are entirely dis- 
tinct from any thing we know as the properties of 
matter, — which is all that we mean, or can mean, 
by being immaterial. There are other principles 
superadded to material things, of the nature of which 
we are equally ignorant ; such, for example, as the 
principle of vegetable life, and that of animal life. 
To say that these are properties of matter is merely 
arguing about a term ; for what we mean by matter 
is something which is solid, extended, and divisible. 
That these properties are, in certain individuals, com- 
bined with simple or vegetable life, — ^in others, with 
animal life, that is, life and the powers of sensation 
and motion, — and in others with animal life, and 
certain of those properties which we call mind, — are 
all facts equally beyond our comprehension. For 
any thing we know, they may all be immortal prin- 
ciples ; and for any thing we know, matter itself 
may be immortal. The simple truth is, that we 
know nothing on the subject ; and while, on the one 
hand, we have no title to assume an essence to be 
mortal because it possesses only the properties of 
matter ; neither, on the other hand, have we any 
right to infer an essence to be immortal, because it 
possesses properties different from those of matter. 
We talk, indeed, about matter, and we talk about 
mind ; we speculate concerning materiality and imma- 
terialit}^ until we argue ourselves into a kind of 
belief that we really understand something of the 
subject. The truth is that we understand nothing. 
Matter and mind are known to us by certain prop- 
erties; these properties are quite distinct from 
each other ; but in regard to both, it is entirely out 
of the reach of our faculties to advance a single 
step beyond the facts which are before us. Whether 
in their substratum or ultimate essence, they are the 
tame, or whether they are different, we know nolf 
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and nev^r can know in oar present state |>f heiag. 
Let us, then, be satisfied with the facts, wnen our 
utmost faculties can carry us no farther; let us 
cease to push our feeble speculations, when our duty 
is only to wonder and adore. 

These considerations, while they are directly op- 
posed to the crude conclusions of the matenalist, 
also serve to show us how much the subject is re- 
moved beyond our limited faculties ; and it is not on 
such speculations, therefore, that we rest the evi- 
dence for a future state of being. We know no- 
thing of the nature or the essence of mind ; but what- 
ever may be its essence, and whatever may be the 
nature and extent of that mysterious connexion 
which the Deity has established between it and our 
bodily organization, these points have no reference 
whatever to the great question of its future exist- 
ence. This is a principle which seems to have been 
too much lost sight of in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, namely, that our speculations respecting the 
immateriality of the rational human soul have no in- 
fluence on our belief of its immortality. This mo- 
mentous truth rests on a species of evidence alto- 
gether different, which addresses itself to the moral 
constitution of man. It is found in those principles 
of his nature by which he feels upon his spirit the 
awe of a God, and looks forward to the future with 
anxiety or with hope ; — by which he knows to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood and evil from good, 
and has forced upon him the conviction that ne is 
a moral and responsible being. This is the power 
of conscience, that monitor within which raises its 
voice in the breast of every man, a witness for his 
Creator. He who resigns himself to its guidance, 
and he who repels its warnings, are both compelled 
to acknowledge its power ; and, whether the good 
man rejoices in the prospect of immortality, or the 
victiiii of remorse witiiers beneath an influence un- 
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seen tp^iiman eye, and shrinks from the anticipa- 
tion 01 a reckoning to come, each has forced upoa 
him a conviction, such as argument never gave, that 
the being which is essentially 'him self is distinct from 
any function of the body, and will survive in undi- 
minished vigour when the body shall have fallen into 
decay. 

When, indeed, we take into the inquiry the high 
principles of moral obligation, and the moral govern- 
ment of the Deity, this important truth is entirely 
independent of sdl our feeble speculations on the 
essence of mind. For though we were to suppose, 
with the materialist, that the rational soul of man 
is a mere chymical combination, which, by the dis- 
solution of its elements, is dissipated to the four 
winds of heaven, where is the improbability that 
the Power which framed the wondrous compoui^ 
may collect these elements again, and combine them 
anew, for the great purposes of his moral adminis- 
tration. In our speculations on such a momentous 
subject we are too apt to be influenced by our con- 
ceptions of the powers and properties of physical 
things ; but there is a point where this principle must 
be abandoned, and wher^ the soundest philosophy 
requires that we take along with us a fuU recogm- 
sance of the power of God. 

There is thus, in the consciousness of every man, 
a deep impression of continued existence. The 
casuist may reason against it till he bewilder him- 
self in his own sophistries ; but a voice within gives 
the lie to his vain speculations, and pleads with au- 
thority for a life which is to come. The sincere and 
humble inquirer cherishes the impression, while he 
seeks for farther light on a subject so momentous ; 
and he thus receives, with absolute conviction, the 
truth which beams upon him from the revelation of 
God, — that the mysterious part of his being, which 
thinks, and wills, and reasons, shall indeed survive 
the wreck of its mortal tenement, and is destined 
for immortality. 



PART n. 

OF THE ORIGIN OP OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
FACTS RELATING BOTH TO MIND AND 
MATTER. 

Among writers on the science of mind, there was 
formerly much controversy in regard to the origin 
of our ideas. Some maintained that they are 
derived entirely from perception, that is, through 
the external senses; others considered them as 
arising partly from perception and partly from con- 
sciousness, or reflection; and some added a third 
class, which they called innate ideas, and which 
were supposed to exist in the mind itself, inde- 
pendently of and prior to the exercise either of per- 
ception or reflection. This phraseology had its 
ongin in the ancient theory of ideas, according to 
which something was supposed to exist distmct 
both from the mind and the external o^ect of its 
perception. This, as we have formerly seen, was 
what philosophers meant by an idea. It was be- 
lieved to be tne immediate object of the mind's per- 
ception, but to be only a kind of image or repre- 
sentative of the object perceived. This hypothesis, 
which kept its place in the science of mind till a 
very recent period, is now generally admitted to 
have been a fiction of philosophers ; and the phrase- 
ology respecting ideas is abandoned by the best 
practical writers ; because, though the ancient doc- 
trine be exploded, and the term may be used only in 
a figurative sense, it still seems to imply sometmng 
existing in the mind distinct from the mind itself. 
The impressions derived from external things are 
tiierefore to be considered as the occasions on which 
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the various powers of the mind are brought int 
action. These powers themselves then become th 
objects of consciousness or reflection, and by thei 
further exercise we acquire certain notions whic 
arise out of the mental operations. This doctrin 
gives no encouragement to the scheme of materia 
ism, for it is clear that we cannot remember till w 
are furnished with some fact to be remembered ; bi 
this can never be supposed to affect our belief in t\\ 
existence of the power of memory before the fa( 
was so furnished. . If we could suppose the case c 
a man who had lived all his life in the dark, he cei 
tainly could not see, but we should not say that th 
admission of light imparted to him the power o 
vision ; it only furnished the circumstances whic 
gave occasion to the exercise of sight. It hs 
accordingly been shown by Mr. Stewart, that thoug 
we may not be conscious of our mental powers ti 
they are called into action, yet this may arise froi 
the most simple sensation, — such as affords no ev 
dence of the properties, or even of the existenc 
of the material world. 

Through the senses, then, we acquire a knowledg 
of the facts relating to external things. The ment 
processes thus brought into action then become tl: 
subjects of consciousness, and we acquire a knov 
ledge of the facts relating to them. By a furthi 
exercise of these powers on various facts referrin 
to both matter and mind, we acquire certain notioc 
arising out of our veflection upon the relations € 
these facts, such as our notions of time, motioi 
number, cause and effect, and personal identity ; an 
we acquire, further, the impression of certain funds 
mental laws of belief, which are not referable t 
any process of reasoning, but are to be considere 
as a part of our constitution, or a spontaneous an 
instinctive exercise of reason in every sound mine 

The origin of our knowledge then is referabh 
in a philosophical point of view, to perception an 
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reflection. But, in point of fact, the knowledge 
wMch is acquired by ah individual through his own 
perception and reflection is but a small part of what 
he possesses ; much of the knowledge possessed by 
every one is acquired through the perceptions of 
other men. *In an essay, therefore, which is in- 
tended to be entirely practical, I shall include this 
last department under the head of Testimony. The 
division of this part of the subject will therefore be, 

1. Sensation and Perception. 

3. Consciousness and Reflection. 

3. Testimony. 



SECTION I. 

or SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

Wb know nothing of perception except the fact 
that certain impressions made upon the organs of 
sense convey to the mind a knowledge of the 
properties of external things. Some of the older 
speculations on this subject have already been 
referred to. In these the mind was compared to a 
camera obscura, and the transmission of the forms 
or images of things to it from the organs of sense 
was explained by the motion of the animal spirits, 
or the nervous fluid, or by vibrations in the sub- 
stance of the nerves. All such speculations are now 
dismissed from the investigation, being considered 
as attempts to penetrate into mysteries which are 
beyond the reach of the human faculties, and conse- 
quently not the legitimate objects of philosophical 
inquiry. 

Our first knowledge of the existence and proper* 
ties of the material world is evidently of a complex 
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naturet It seems to arise from the combined action 
of several senses, conveying to us the general 
notion of certain essences which are solid and ex- 
tended, or possessed of those properties which 
characterize material things. Witliout this genenl 
knowledge previous^ acquired, our various senses 
acting in^vidualiy could convey to us no definite 
notion of the properties of external thin|[s. A 
smell, that is, a mere odour, for example, might be 
perceived by us, but would convey nothing more 
than the sensation simplv. It could not communi- 
cate the impression of this being a property of an 
external body, imtil we had previously acquired a 
knowledge of the existence of that body, and had 
come by observation to associate the sensation with 
the body from which it proceeds. The same holds 
true of the other senses, and we are thus led at the 
very first step of our inquiry to a complicated pro- 
cess of mind without which our mere sensations 
could convey to us no definite knowledge. 

Having thus acquired a knowledge of the exist- 
ence and general properties of material things, we 
next derive from our various senses a knowledge 
of their more minute characters. These are gene- 
rally divided into primary and secondary. The 
primary qualities of material things are such as 
are essential, and must at all times belong to matter; 
such as solidity and extension. These properties 
necessarily convey to us a conviction of something 
existing out of the mind, and distinct from its own 
sensations. The secondary qualities, again, are 
colour, temperature, smell, taste, &c. These are 
not essential properties of matter, but qualities pro- 
ducing sensations in a sentient being; they may or 
they may not belong to any particular body, or they 
may be attached to it at one time and not at another. 
Hence they convey to us primarily no definite 
notion in regard to the existence or properties of 
•ztenial thinga, except, as Mr. Stewart expresses ii 
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"as the unknown cause of a known sensation.** 
One of the quibbles or paradoxes of the scholastic 
philosophy was, denying^ the real existence of these 
secondary qualities of matter. Every one is 
familiar with the humorous account given in the 
** Guardian'* of the attainments of a youth from col- 
lege, and his display of them when on a visit to 
Lady Lizard, his mother. " When the girls were 
sortmg a set of knots he would demonstrate to them 
that sdl the ribands were of the same colour, or 
rather of no colour at all. My Lady Lizard herself, 
though she was not a little pleased with her son's 
improvement, was one day almost angry with him ; 
for, having accidentally burnt her fingers as she was 
lighting the lamp for her teapot, in the midst of her 
anguish Jack laid hold of the opportunity to instruct 
her that there is no such thing as heat in the fire." 
Such speculations, which were at one time common 
in the schools of philosophy, had their origin en- 
tirely in an abuse of terms. ' The term heat, for ex- 
ample, has two meanings, which are quite distinct 
from each other. It means a sensation produced in 
a sentient being, and in this sense it may be said 
with truth that there is no heat in the fire ; but it 
means also a quality in material substances capable 
of producing this sensation, and it' is in this sense 
that we speak of heat as a property of matter. 

The process by which we acquire a knowledge 
of external things is usually divided into two stages, 
namely, sensation and perception; the former im- 
plying the corporeal, the latter the mental part of it. 
Others apply the term perception to both ; and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Brown, sensation is the simple im- 
pression made upon the organs of sense ; perception 
IS an association formed between this impression 
and an external substance which we have ascer- 
tained to be concerned in producing it. Our senses, 
by which this knowledge is acquired, are generafly 

E 
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reckoned five, — ^namely, sight, hearing, taste, smellf 
and touch. Dr. Brown proposes to add our mus- 
cular frame, and apparently with good reason ; for 
there seems ground for beheving that it is by resist- 
ance to muscular action that we acquire the notion 
of solidity, and that this could not be acquired by 
touch alone. 

Our first impression of the existence and solidity 
of material objects, then, seems to be derived from 
touch combined with muscular resistance; and at 
the same time we acquire the knowledge of temper- 
ature, roughness or smoothness, &c. There has 
been some difference of opinion in regard to the 
mannenin which we acquire the notion of extension, 
including figure and magnitude. It is evident that it 
cannot be acquired from touch alone ; but it may be 
acquired from touch combined with muscular motion, 
as when we move the hand over the surface of a 
body. This, however, includes also the idea of 
time, — for our notion of the extent of a surface 
when the hand moves over it is very much in- 
fluenced by the velocity with which the motion is 
made. Hence time has been supposed by some to 
be one of our very earliest impressions, and antece- 
dent even to the notion of extension or space. It 
is probable, however, that the notion of extension 
may also be acquired in a more simple manner from 
the combined operation of touch and vision. If this 
opinion be correct, it will follow that our first know- 
ledge of the existence and essential properties of 
material things is derived from the combined operas 
tion of sight, touch, and muscular action. 

With regard to all our senses, however, the truth 
seems to b^, that the first notions conveyed by them 
are of a very limited and imperfect kind ; and that 
our real knowledge is acquired only after consider- 
able observation and experience, in the course of 
which the impressions of one sense are corrected 
and assisted by those of others, and by a process of 
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mind acting upon the whole. The primary objects 
of vision, for example, seem to be simply light or 
colour, and expansion. But the judgments which 
we are in the daily habit of forming upon vision are 
of a much more extensive kind, embracing also dis- 
tance, magnitude, and what has been called tangible 
figure, such as the figure of a cube or a sphere. 
This last, it is evident, cannot be considered as a 
primary object of yision, but as entirely the result 
of experience derived from the sense of touch ; for 
we never could have formed any conception of the 
figure of a cube or a sphere by vision alone. Dis- 
tance and magnitude, also, are evidently not the 
erimary objects of vision; for persons who have 
een suddenly cured of congenitsd blindness, by the 
operation for cataract, have no conception of the 
distance or ma^gnitude of objects ; they perceive only 
simple expansion of surface with colour. Our judg- 
ment of distance and magnitude by vision, therefore, 
is an acquired habit, founded upon the knowledge 
which we have received by other means of the 
properties of the objects. Accordingly, it is familiar 
to every one, that we have no idea of the distance 
oi an object, except we have some notion of its mag- 
nitude ; nor, on the other hand, of its magnitude, ex- 
cept we have some knowledge of its distance. The 
application of this principle is also familiar in per- 
spective drawing, in which the diminished size of 
known objects is made to convey the notion of dis- 
tance. On the same principle, known objects seen 
through a telescope do not appear to be magnified, 
but to be brought nearer. In the same manner with 
regard to sounds ; we have no idea of their intensity, 
except we have some notion of their distance, and 
vice versd. A given degree of sound, for example, 
if we believed it to have been produced in the next 
room, we might conclude to proceed from the fall 
of some trifling body ; but if we supposed it to be at 
the distance of several mUes, we should immediately 
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conclude that it proceeded from a tremendous ex* 
plosion. 

In regard to certain small distances, howeyer, 
there is a power of judging by sight alone ; and it 
appears to arise out of the degree of inclination 
which is given to the axis of vision in directing the 
two eyes to the object. Thus, in snuffing a candle, 
or carrying the finger to a small object within arm's 
length/it w.ill be found that we ^re very apt to miss 
it, if we look with one eye only, but can touch it 
with unerring certainty when both eyes are directCNl 
to it. It appears to be on the same principle that 
we enjoy in a greater degree the deception product 
by. a painting, when we look at it with one eye, 
especially if we also look through a tube. By the 
former we cut off the means of correcting the illa- 
aion by the direction of the axis of vision ; and by 
ti^e latter we remove the influence of all neighbour^ 
ing objects. It is impossible to determine the pre- 
cise distance to which we can extend this power of 
judging of distance by the inclination of the axis of 
vision, but it does not appear to be great ; and in re- 
j^ard to all greater distances the judgment by vision 
18 evidently an acquired habit, arising out of such a 
mental exercise as has now been referred to. 

There are some other circumstances, also the re- 
sult of experience, by which we are greatly influ- 
enced in all such cases, particularly the degree of 
illumination of the objects, and the degree of dis- 
tinctness of their outline and minute parts. Thus, 
in a picture, distant objects are represented as faintly 
illuminated, and with indistinctness of outline and 
minute parts ; and vice versd. On this principle, ob- 
jects seen through a fog, or in obscure light, are apt 
to appear much 4arger than they really are ; because, 
in the mental process which takes place in regard to 
them, we first assume them to be distant, from their 
imperfect outline and faint illumination, and then, 
Judging from this assumed distance, we conclude 
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them to be of great size. On the other hand, ob- 
jects seen in an unusually clear state of the atmo- 
sphere appear nearer than they really are, from the 
greater distinctness of their outline. In our judg- 
ment of distance by sight, we are also greatly mflu- 
enced by the eye resting on intermediate objects ; 
and hence the difficulty of judging of distances at 
sea. A striking illustration of the same principle is 
furnished by Captain Parry, in regard to objects seen 
across a uniform surface of snow. •* We had fre- 
quent occasion, in our walks on shore, to remark 
the deception which takes place in estimating the 
distance and magnitude of objects, when viewed 
over an unvaried surface of snow. It was not un- 
common for us to direct our steps towards what we 
took to be a large mass of stone, at the distance of 
half a mile from us, but which we were able to take 
up in our hands after one minute's walk. This was 
more particularly the case when ascending the 
brow of a hill." Captain Parry adds, that this de- 
ception did not become less on account of the fre- 
quency with which its effects were experienced ; and 
a late writer has used this as an objection to the 
doctrine lately referred to, respecting the influence 
of experience on our judgment of distance by vision. 
But tnis is evidently founded on a misconception of 
the effect of experience in such cases. Captain 
Parry could mean only, that he did not acquire the 
power of judging of- the distance or magnitude of un- 
known objects. Had he been approaching an object 
by which he had once beerf deceived, knowing it to 
be the same, he would not have been deceived a 
second time ; but, judging from its known magni- 
tude, would have inferred its distance. Thus the 
result of experience is to enable us to judge of the 
distance of an object of known magnitude, or of the 
magnitude of an object at a known distance ; but, in 
leeiid to objects of which both the distance and 

£8 
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magnitude are unknown, it teaches us only not to 
trust the indications of vision. 

In our judgment by vision of the magnitude of ob- 
jects) again, we are much influenced by comparison 
with other objects, the magnitude of which is sup- 
posed to be known. I remember once having occa- 
sion to pass sdong Ludgate Hill, when the great door 
of St Paul's was open, and several persons were 
standing in it. They appeared to be very little chil- 
dren ; but, on coming up to them, were found to be 
full-grown persons. In the mental process which 
here took place, the door had been assumed as a 
known magnitude, and the other objects judged of 
by it. Had I attended to the door being much larger 
than any door that one is in the habit of seeing, the 
mind would have made allowance for the apparent 
size of the persons ; and, on the other hand, had 
these been known to be full-grown persons, a judg- 
ment would have been formed of the size of the 
door. On the same principle, travellers visiting the 
Pyramids of Ej^pt have repeatedly remarked, now 
greatly the notion of their magnitude is increased 
by a number of large animals, as camels, being as- 
sembled at their base. 

There is something exceedingly remarkable in the 
manner in which loss or diminution of one sense is 
followed by increase of the intensity of others, or 
rather, perhaps, by an increased attention to the in- 
dications of other senses. Blind persons acquire a 
wonderful delicacy of touch ; in some cases, it is 
said, to the extent of distinguishing colours. Mr. 
Saunderson, the blind mathematician, could distin- 
guish by his hand, in a series of Roman medals, the 
true from the counterfeit, with a more unerring dis- 
crimination than the eye of a professed virtuoso ; 
and, when he was present at the astronomical ob- 
servations in the garden of his college, he was ac- 
customed to perceive every cloud which passed over 
the sua. This remarkable power, which has some- 
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es been referred to an increased intensity of par- 
lar senses, in many cases evidently resolves 
If into an increased habit of attention to the indi« 
onS of ail those senses which the individual re- 
ts. Two instances have been related to me of 
d men who were much esteemed as judges of 
ses. One of' these, in giving his opinion of a 
se, declared him to be bUnd, though this had 
aped the observation of several persods who had 
use of their eyes, and who were with some dif- 
Ity convinced of it. Being asked to give an ac- 
ht of the principle on which he had decided, he 
I it was by the sound of the horse's step in walk- 
which implied a peculiar and unusual caution in 
manner of .putting down his feet. The other 
vidual, in similar circumstances, pronounced a 
se to be blind of one eye, though this had also 
aped the observation of those concerned. When 
was asked to explam the facts on which he 
ned his judgment, he said he felt the one eye to 
colder than the other. It is related of the late 
Moyse, the well-known blind philosopher, that 
;ouid distinguish a black dress on his friends by its 
>11 : and there seems to be good evidence that 
id persons have acquired the power of distin- 
shing colours by the touch. In a case of this 
1, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, the individual stated 
t black imparted to his sense of touch the greatest 
ree of asperity, and blue the least. Dr. Rush re- 
s of two blind young men, brothers, of the city 
Philadelphia, that they knew when they ap- 
ached a post in walking across a street, by a pecu- 
sound which the ground under their feet emitted 
he neighbourhood of the post; and that they 
Id tell the names of a number of tame pigeons, 
h which they amused themselves in a little gar- 
,, by only hearing them fly over their heads. I 
e known several instances of persons affected 
h that extreme degree of deafness, which occurs 
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in the deaf and dumb, who had a peculiar suscepti- 
bility to particular kinds of sounds, depending appa^ 
rently upon an impression communicated to their 
orffans of touch or simple sensation. They could 
tell, for instance, the approach of a carriage in the 
street without seeing it, before it was taken notice 
of by persons who had the use of all their senses. 
An analogous fact is observed in the habit acquired 
by the deaf and dumb, of understanding what is said 
to them by watching the motion of the lips of the 
speaker. Examples still more wonderful are on re- 
cord, but certunly require confirmation. A story, 
for instance, has lately been mentioned, in some of 
the medical journals, of a gentleman in France who 
lost every sense, except the feeling of one side of his 
face ; yet it is said that his family acquired a method 
of holcung communication with him, by tracing char- 
acters upon the part which retained its sensation. 

^f uch ingenuity has been bestowed upon attempts 
to explain how, with two eyes, we see only one ob- 
ject; and why that object is seen erect, when we 
know that the image on the retina is inverted. All 
that need be said upon the subject, and all that can 
properly be said, appears to be, that such is the con- 
stitution of our nervous system. It is on the same 
principle, that by the sense of touch, in which may 
be concerned a thousand or ten thousand distinct 
points of contact, we receive the impression of only 
one body; or, what perhaps may appear a more 
strictly analogous case, we receive the impression 
of but one body, though we grasp the substance with 
two hands, or with ten distinct fingers. For the 
healthy perception in both these cases, however, a 
certain arrangement is required, which we may call 
the natural harmony of the nervous system ; and 
when this harmony is disturbed, the result is re- 
markably altered. Thus, squinting produces the 
vision of a double image, because the images fall 
iqx>n what we may call unharmoniziDg points of the 
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retina; and the same principle may be illustrated 
in a very curious manner by a simple experiment 
with the sense of touch. If a small round body, 
such as a pea, be laid upon the palm of the one hand, 
and rolled about between the first and second fmgers 
of the other, in their natural position, one pea only 
is felt ; but, if the fingers are crossed, so that the 
pea is rolled between the opposite surfaces of the 
two fingers, a most distinct impression of two peas 
is conveyed. 

Of the whole of the remarkable process of sensfr* 
tion and perception we know nothing but the facts, 
that certain impressions made upon the organs of 
sense are followed by certain perceptions in the 
mind ; and that this takes place, in some way through 
the medium of the brain and nervous system. We 
are in the habit of saying, that the impressions are 
conveyed to the brain ; but, even in this, we proba- 
bly advance a step beyond what is warranted. We 
know that the nerves derive their influence from 
their connexion with the brain, or as forming along 
with it one great medium of sensation ; but we do 
not know whether impressions made upon the ner- 
vous fabric connected with the organs of sense are 
conveyed to the brain ; or whether the mind per- 
ceives them directly, as they are made upon the or- 
gans of sense. The whole subject is one of those 
mysteries which are placed above our reach, and in 
which we cannot advance a single step beyond the 
knowledge of the facts. Any attempt to speculate 
upon it is therefore to be considered as contrary to 
the first principles of philosophical inquiry. We 
must simply receive the facts as of that class which 
we cannot account for in the smallest degree ; and 
the evidence which we derive from our senses, of the 
existence and properties of the things of the mate- 
rial world, is to be recognised as one of those fun- 
damental laws of belief which admit of no other 
proof than that which is found in the universal con;- 
viction of mankind* 
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Before concluding^ the subject of perception, it re- 
mains to be noticed that a certain voluntary effort 
is required for the full exercise of it ; or, at least, 
for that degree of perception which leaves an im- 
pression capable of being retained. It is familiar to 
every one, that when the mind is closely occmned, 
numerous objects may pass before our eyes, and cir- 
cumstances be talked of in our hearing, of which 
we do not retain the slightest recollection ; and this 
is often in such a degree as implies, not a want of 
memory only, but an actual want of the perception 
of the objects. We cannot doubt, however, that 
there was the sensation of them ; that is, the usual 
impression made upon the eye in the one case, and 
the ear in the other. What is wanting is a certain 
effort of the mind itself, without which sensation if 
not necessarily followed by perception ; — this is what 
we call AttenHoru It is a state or act of the mind 
which is exercised by different individuals in very 
different degrees. It is much influenced by habit ; 
and though it may not often be wanting in such a 
degree as to prevent the perception of objects, it is 
often deficient in a manner which prevents the re- 
collection of them, and consequently has an exten- 
sive influence upon the intellectual character. 

The effect of attention is illustrated by various 
mental phenomena of daily occurrence. If we are 
placed in such a situation that the eye commands 
an extensive landscape, presenting a great variety 
of objects, or the wall of an apartment covered with 
pictures, we have the power of fixing the mind upon 
one object in such a manner that all the rest become 
to us nearly as if they did not exist. Yet we know 
that they are actually seen as far as the mere sense 
of vision is concerned ; that is, images of ail of 
them are formed upon the retina ; but they are not 
objects of attention, or of that peculiar voluntary 
effort of mind which is necessary for the fuU per- 
ception of them. In the same manner, a practiaed 
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musician can in the midst of a musical performance 
direct hi3 attention to one part, such as the bass, — 
can continue this for such a time as he pleases, and 
then again enjoy the general harmony of the whole. 
On the same principle, the mind maybe so intensely 
fixed upon something within itself, as an object of 
conception or memory, or a process of reasoning, 
as to have no full perception of present external im- 
pressions. We shall afterward have occasion to 
refer to a state of mind in which this exists in such 
a degree, that objects of conception or memory are 
believed to have a real and present existence; and 
in which this erroneous impression is not corrected 
by impressions from external things ; — this occurs 
in insanity. 

Attention is very much influenced by habit, and 
connected with this subject there are some facts of 
great interest. There is a remarkable law of the 
system, by which actions at first requiring much at- 
tention are after frequent repetition performed with 
a much less degree of it, or without the mind being 
conscious of any effort. This is exemplified in vari- 
ous processes of daily occurrence, as reading and 
writing, but most remarkably in music. Musical 
performance at first requires the closest attention, 
but the effort becomes constantly less, until it is 
often not perceived at all ; and a lady may be seen 
running over a piece of music on the piano, and 
at the same time talking on another subject. A 
young lady, mentioned by Dr. Darwin, executed a 
long and very difficult piece of music with the ut- 
most precision, under the eye of her master ; but 
seemed agitated during the execution of it, and when 
she had concluded, burst into tears. It turned out 
that her attention had, during the whole time, been 
intensely occupied with the agonies of a favourite 
canary bird, which at last dropped dead in its ca^* 
We see the same principle exemplified in the rapidity 
with which an expert arithmetician can run up a 
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long column of figures, without being conscious of 
the individual combinations. It is illustrated in 
another manner by the feats of jugglers, the decep- 
tion produced by which depends upon their perform- 
ing a certain number of motions with such rapidity 
that the attention of the spectators does not follow 
all the combinations. 

In teaching such arts as music or arithmetic, this 
principle is also illustrated; for the most expert 
arithmetician or musical performer is not necessarily, 
and perhaps not "generally, the best teacher of the 
art ; but he who, with a competent knowledge of it, 
directs his attention to the individual minute com- 
binations through which it is necessary for the 
learner to advance. 

In processes more purely intellectual, we find the 
influence of habit brought under our view in a similar 
manner, particularly in following the steps of a pro- 
cess of reasoning. A person little accustomed to 
siich a process advances step by step, with minute 
attention to each as he proceeds; while another 
perceives at once the result, with little conscious- 
ness of the steps by which he arrived at it. For 
this reason, also, it frequently happens that in cer- 
tain departments of science the profound philosopher 
makes a bad teacher. He proceeds too rapidly for 
his audience, and without sufficient attention to the 
intermediate steps by which it is necessary for them 
to advance ; and they may derive much more in- 
struction from an inferior man, whose mental pro- 
cess on the subject approaches more nearly to that 
which, in the first instance, must be theirs. We re- 
mark the same difference in public speaking and in 
writing ; and we talk of a speaker or a writer who 
is easily followed, and another who is followed with 
difficulty. The former retards the series of his 
thoughts, so as to bring distinctly before his hearers 
or his readers every step in the mental process. 
The latter advances without sufficient attention to 
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this, and consequently can be followed by those only 
who are sufficiently acquainted with the subject to 
fill up the intermediate steps, or not to require them. 

There is a class of intellectual habits mrectly the 
reverse of those now referred to ; namely, habits 
of inattention, by which the mind, long unaccus- 
tomed to have the attention steadily directed to any 
nnportant object, becomes frivolous and absent, or 
lost amid its own waking dreams. A mind in this 
condition becomes incapable of following a train of 
reasoning, and even of observing facts with accuracy 
and tracing their relations. Hence nothing is more 
opposed to the cultivation of intellectual character ; 
and when such a person attempts to reason, or to 
follow out a course of investigation, he falls into 
slight and partial views, unsound deductions, and 
frivolous arguments. This state of mind, therefore, 
ought to be carefully guarded against in the young ; 
as, when it is once established, it can be removed 
only by a long and laborious effort, and after a cer- 
tain period of life is probably irremediable. 

In rude and savage life remarkable examples occur 
of the effect of habits of minute attention to those 
circumstances to which the mind is intensely directed 
by their relation to the safety or advantage of the 
observer. The American hunter finds his way in 
the trackless forests by attention to minute appear- 
ances in the trees, which indicate to him the points 
of the compass. He traces the progress of his ene- 
mies or his friends by the marks of their footsteps ; 
and judges of their numbers, their baitings, their 
employments by circumstances which would en- 
tirely escape the observation of persons unaccus- 
tomed to a mode of hfe requiring such exercises of 
attention. Numerous examples of this kind are 
mentioned by travellers, particularly among the origi- 
nal natives of America. 
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OF FALSE PEBCEPTIONS. 

Befobe leaving this subject, it is necessary to refer 
to some remarkable facts respecting perceptions 
taking place, without the presence of any external 
body corresponding with them. These are called 
false perceptions, and they are usually referred to 
two classes ; namely, those arising in the organs of - 
sense, in which the mind does not participate ; and 
those which are connected with hallucination of 
mind, or a belief of the real existence of the object 
The former only belong to this part of the subject 
The latter will be referred to in another part of our 
inquiry, as they do not consist of false impressions 
on the senses, out depend upon the mind mistaking its 
own conceptions for real and present existences. 

Of false perceptions, properly so called, the most 
familiar are the musctB volitanles floating before the 
eyes, and sounds in the ears resembling the ringing 
of bells, or the noise of a waterfall. Changes are 
also met with in the or^ns of sense giving rise to 
remarkable varieties of perception. Dr. Falconer 
mentions a gentleman who had such a morbid state 
of sensation that cold bodies felt to him as if they 
were intensely hot. A gentleman mentioned by Dr. 
Conolly, when recovering from measles, saw objects 
diminished to the smallest imaginable size; and a 
patient mentioned by Baron Larry, on recovering 
from amaurosis, saw men as giants, and all objects 
magnified in a most remarkable manner; it is not 
mentioned how long these pecuharities continued. 
This last peculiarity of perception occurred also to 
a particular friend of mine in recovering from typhus 
fever. His own body appeared to him to be about 
ten feet high. His bed seemed to be seven or eight 
feet from the floor, so that he felt the greatest.dread 
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in attempting to get out of it ; and the opening of the 
chimney of his apartment appeared as lar^e as the 
arch of a bridge. A singular peculiarity of this case 
however was, that the persons about him with whom 
he was familiar did not appear above their natural 
size. But the most interesting phenomena connected 
with affections of this kind are furnished by the vsp 
rious modifications of spectral illusions. These are 
referable to three classes. 

I. Impressions of visible objects remaining for 
some time after the eye is shut, or has been with- 
drawn from them ; generally accompanied by some 
remarkable change in the colour of the objects. 
Various interesting experiments of thi3 kind are re- 
lated by Dr. Darwin ; one of the most striking is the 
following: — "I covered a paper about four inches 
square with yellow, and with a pen filled with a blue 
colour wrote upon the middle of it the word BANKS 
in capitals; and sitting with my back to the sun, 
fixed my eyes for a minute exacUy on the centre of 
the letter N in the word. After shutting my eye^, 
and shading them somewhat with my hand, the word 
was distinctly seen in the spectrum, in yellow colours 
on a blue ground; and then on opening' my eyes on 
a yellowish wall at twenty feet distance, the magni- 
fied name of BANKS appeared on the wall written 
in golden characters." — A friend of mine had been 
one day looking intensely at a small print of the 
Virgin and Child, and had sat bending over it for some 
time. On raising his head he was startled by per- 
ceiving at the farther end of the apartriient a female 
figure, the size of life, with a child m her arms. The 
first feeling of surprise having subsided, he instantly 
traced the source of the illusion, and remarked that 
the figure corresponded exactly with that which he 
had contemplated in the print, being what painters 
call a kit-cat figure, in which the lower parts of the 
body are not represented. The illusion continued 
distinct for about two minutes. Similar illusions of 
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hearing ar» met with, though less frequently thin 
those of vision. A gentleman recently recovered 
from an affection of the head, in which he had been 
much reduced by bleeding, had occasion to go into 
a large town a few miles from his residence. His 
attention was there attracted by the bugle of a regi- 
ment of horse, sounding a particular measure which 
is used at changing guard in the evening. He as- 
sured me that this sound was from that time never 
out of his ears for about nine months. During idl 
this period he continued in a very precarious state 
of health ; and it was only as his health became more 
confirmed that the sound of the bugle gradually left 
him. In regard to ocular spectra, another fact of a 
very singular nature appears to have been first ob- 
served by Sir Isaac Newton, — ^namely, that when he 
produccKl a spectrum of the sun by looking at it with 
the right eye, the left being covered, upon uncover- 
ing the left, and looking upon a white ground, a spec- 
trum of the sun was seen with it also. He likewise 
acquired the power of recalling the spectra, after 
they had ceased, when he went into the dark, and 
directed his mind intensely, ** as when a man looks 
earnestly to see a thing which is difficult to be seen.** 
By repeating these experiments frequently, such an 
effect was produced upon his eyes, ^* that for some 
months after," he says, " the spectrum of the sun 
began to return as often as I began to meditate upon 
the phenomena, even though I lay in bed at midmght 
with my curtains drawn.'* 

II. Impressions of objects recently seen returning 
after a considerable interval. Various interesting 
examples of this kind are on record. Dr. Ferriar 
mentions of himself that when about the age of four- 
teen, if he had been viewing any interesting object 
in the course of the day, as a romantic ruin, a fine 
seat, or a review of troops, so soon as evening came, 
if he had occasion to go into a dark room, the whole 
ttcene was brought before him with a brilliancy equal 
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to what it possessed in daylight, and remained visible 
for some minutes. 

III. False perceptions arising in the course of 
some bodily disorder, generally fever. A lady whom 
I attended some years ago, in a shght feverish dis- 
order, saw distinctly a party of ladies and gentlemen 
sitting round her bedchamber, and a servant handing 
something to them on a tray. The scene continued 
in a greater or less degree for several days, and was 
varied by spectacles of castles and churches of a 
very brilliant appearance, as if they had been built 
of finely cut crystal. The whole was in this case 
entirely a visual phantasm, for there was no hallu- 
cination of mind. On the contrary, the patient had 
from the first a full impression that it was a morbid 
affection of vision, connected with the fever, and 
amused herself and her attendants by watching and 
describing the changes in the scenery. A gentleman 
who was also a patient of mine, of an irritable habit, 
and liable to a variety of uneasy sensations in his 
head, was sitting alone in his dining-room in the twi- 
light, the door of the room being a Uttle open. He 
saw distinctly a female figure enter, wrapped in a 
mantle, and the face concealed by a large black bon- 
net. She seemed to advance a few steps towards 
him and then stop. He had a full conviction that 
the figure was an illusion of vision, and anmsed him- 
self for some time by watching it ;' at the same time 
observing that he could see through the figure, so as 
to perceive the lock of the door and other objects 
behind it. At length, when he moved his body a 
little forward, it disappeared. The appearances in 
these two cases were entirely visual illusions, and 
probably consisted of the renewal of real scenes or 
figures, in a manner somewhat analogous to those 
in Dr. Ferriar's case, though the renewal took place 
after a longer interval. When there is any degree 
of hallncination of mind, so that the phantasm is be- 
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lieved to have a real existence, the afTection is en- 
tirely of a different nature, as will be more particup 
lariy mentioned mider another part of our subject. 

False perceptions may be corrected by one of three 
methods ; — ^by the exercise of other senses — ^by a 
comparison with the perceptions of other persons— 
and by an exercise of judgment. If I suspect that 
my eye deceives me,' I apply the hand, with the per- 
fect conviction of the improbabihty that the two 
senses should be deceived at once. If this cannot 
be done, I appeal to the impressions of some other 
persons, witti an equally strong conviction that the 
same sense will not be deceived in the same man- 
ner in several persons at once. Or I may do it 
in another way, by a reference to some known and 
fixed object. Suppose, for example, I see two ob- 
jects where I ims^ne there should be but one, and 
suspect a visual deception ; I turn my eyes to some 
object which I know to be single — such as the sun. 
If I see the sun double I know that there is a delu- 
sion of vision ; if I see the sun single, I conclude the 
original perception to be correct. These processes 
imply a certain exercise of judgment; and there 
are other cases in which the same conviction may 
arise from an exercise of judgment, without any 
process of this kind. In one of the cases now re- 
ferred to, for example, the correction took place 
instantly, from observing that the lock of the door 
was seen as if through the figure. 



SECTION II. 

OF •CONSCIOUSNESS AND BEFLECTION. 

Consciousness appears to mean, simply, the act 
of attending to what is passing in the mind at the 
time. That more extensive operation to which we 
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ought to give the name of reflection, as distinguished 
from simple consciousness, seems to be connected 
with a power of remembering past perceptions and 
past mental processes, — of comparing them with 
present feelings, so as to trace between them a rela- 
tion, as belonging to the same sentient being, — and, 
further, of tracing the laws by which the mental pro- 
cesses themselves are regulated. It is employed 
also in tracing the relations and sequences of exter- 
nal things, and thus proves the source of certain 
notions expressive of these relations. 1 1 is therefore 
a compound operation of mind, including various 
mental processes, especially consciousness, memory, 
and the act of comparison or judgment. The know- 
ledge which we derive from this source, whether we 
call it consciousness or reflection, is referable to 
three heads. 

I. A knowledge of the mental processes, and the 
laws and relations by which they are regulated ; a 
knowledge, for example, of the laws and facts relat- 
ing to memory, conception, imagination, and judg- 
ment. These will be more particularly referred to 
in a subsequent part of our inquiry. In the same 
manner we acquire our knowledge of those which 
have been called the active and moral powers, . as 
love, hope, fear, joy, gratitude, &c 

II. Certain notions arising out of the exercise of 
the mental processes, in reference to the successio e 
and relations of things ; our notion, for example, < f 
time, arising out of memory and consciousness, — 
our notion of cause — of motion — ^number — duration 
— extension or space. From simple perception we 
seem to acquire a knowledge of external tilings as 
existing only at the moment ; and from simple con- 
sciousness a knowledge of a mental impression as 
existing only at the moment. Our notions of the 
succession of things, as implying time and motion* 
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require the exercise of consciousne^ and memory; 
and our notions of cause, and the various other relar 
tions of things to each other, require both memory 
and comparison. To the same head, in reference to 
another department of these faculties, belong our 
notions of truth and falsehood — ^right and wrong. 
These result from a certain exercise of mind, aided 
by that remarkable principle in our constitution which 
commonly receives the name of conscience. 

ni. With this exercise of the mental functions 
there spring up in the mind certain convictions, or 
intuitive and instinctive principles of belief. They 
are the immediate result of a certain exercise of the 
understanding, but are not referable to any process 
of induction or chain of reasoning, and can oe con- 
sidered oidy as an original and fundamental part of 
our constitution. This is a subject of great and ex- 
tensive importance, and the articles of belief which 
are referable to it are chiefly the following : — 

Q.) A conviction of our own existence as sentient 
and^hinkinff beings, and of mind as something dis- 
tinct from the functions of the body. 

(2.) A confidence in the evidence of our senses in 
regard to the existence and properties of external 
things ; or a conviction that they have a real exist* 
ence independent of our sensations. 

(3.) A confidence in our own mental processes^ 
that facts, for example, which are suggested to us by 
our memory, really occurred. 

(4.) A belief in our personal identity, derived from 
the combined operation of consciousness and mem- 
ory ; or a remembrance of past mental feelings and 
a comparison of them with present mental feelings, 
as belonging to the same sentient being. 

(5.) A conviction that every event must have a 
cause, and a cause adequate to the effect. 

(6.) A confidence in the uniformity of the opera- 
tkmtofnaUure; or that the same cause, acting in the 
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same circumstances, will always be followed by the 
same effect. 

These first or instinctive principles of belief will 
be referred to in a more particular manner when we 
come to speak of the use of reason in the investiga- 
tion of truth. They are usually called First Truths, 
aud will be seen to occupy a most important place 
as the foundation of all reasoning. Many ingenious 
but fallacious arguments were at one time wasted in 
attempts to establish them by processes of reasonmg. 
These again were assailed by sophistical and skep- 
tical writers, who easily succeeded in showing the 
fallacy of these arguments, and thus assumed the 
credit of undermimng the authority of the truths 
themselves. All this species of sophistical waurfare 
is now gone by ; and the most important era in the 
modem science of reasoning was, when it was dis- 
tinctly shown that these first truths admit of no 
other evidence than the conviction which forces 
itself upon the understanding of all classes of meiv 
Since that period it has been generally allowed that 
they admit of no proof by processes of reasoning ; 
and, on the other hand, that they are entirely unaf- 
fected by the arguments by which all such reasoning 
was shown to be fallacious. 



SECTION IIL 
or TEBTiMoinr. 



A VERT small portion of our knowledge of external 
things is obtained through our own senses ; by far 
the greater part is procured through other men, and 
this is received by us on the evidence of testimony. 
But, in receiving facts in this manner, we usually 
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proceed with more caution than when they come to 
us by our personal observation. We are much in- 
fluenced, in the first place, by our confidence in the 
veracity of the narrator, and our knowledge of the 
opportunities which he has had of ascertaining the 
facts he professes to relate. Thus, if he be a person 
on whose testimony we have formerly received im- 
portant statements, which have turned out to be cor^* 
rect, we are the more ready to receive his testimony 
again ; if he be a stranger to us, we receive it with 
greater caution ; if he has formerly misled us, we 
view it with suspicion, or reject it altogether. 

But there is another principle of very extensive 
application in such cases, and which is independent 
in a great measure of the character of the narrator. 
In receiving facts upon testimony, we are much in- 
fluenced by their accordance with facts with which 
we are already acquainted. This is what, in com* 
mon language, we call their probability; and state- 
ments which are probable, that is, in accordance 
with facts which we already know, are received 
upon a lower degree of evidence than those which 
are not in such accordance, or which, in other 
words, appear to us in the present state of our know- 
ledge to be improbable. Now this is a sound and 
salutary caution, but we should beware of sdlowing 
it to influence us beyond its proper sphere. It 
should lead us to examine carefully the evidence 
upon which we receive facts, not in accordance with 
those which we have already acquired; but we 
should beware of allowing it to engender skepticism. 
For, while an unbounded credulity is the part of a 
weak mind, which never thinks or reasons at aU, an 
unlimited skepticism is the part of a contracted 
mind, which reasons upon imperfect data, or makes 
its own knowledge and extent of observation the 
standard and test of probability. An ignorant pea- 
sant may reject the testimony of a pSlosopher in 
regard to the size of the moon, because he thmksbt 
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has the evidence of his senses that it is only a foot 
in diameter; and a person, holding a respectable 
rank in society, is said to have received with con- 
tempt the doctrine of the revolution of the earth on 
its axis, because he was perfectly satisfied that his 
house was never known to turn with its front to the 
north. When the King of Siam was told by a Dutch 
traveUer that in Holland, at certain seasons of the 
year, water becomes so solid that an elephant might 
walk over it, he repUed, " I have believed many ex- 
traordinary things which you have told me, because 
I took you for a man of truth and veracity, but now 
I am convinced that you lie." This confidence in 
one's own experience, as the test of probability, 
characterizes a mind which is confined m its views 
and limited in its acquirements ; and the tendency of 
it would be the rejection of all knowledge, for which 
we have not the evidence of our senses. Had the 
King of Siam once seen water in a frozen state, he 
would not only have been put right in regard to this 
fact, but his confidence would have been shaken in 
his own experience as the test of probability in other 
things ; and he would have been more disposed for 
the further reception of truth upon the evidence of 
testimony. 

Thus, progress in knowledge is not confined in its 
results to the mere facts which we acquire, but has 
also an extensive influence in enlarging the mind for 
the further reception of truth, and setting it free 
from many of those prejudices which influence men 
who are limited by a narrow field of observation. 
There may even be cases in which, without any re- 
gard to the veracity of the narrator, a cultivated 
mind perceives the elements of truth in a statement 
which is rejected by inferior minds as altogether in- 
credible. An ingenious writer supposes a traveller 
of rather doubtful veracity bringing into the country 
of Archimedes an account of the steam-engine. His 
statement is rejected by his countrymen as alto 
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gether Incredible. It is entirely at variance 
their experience, and they think it much more 
able that the traveller should lie, than that s 
thkig should be. But when he describes to A 
medes the arrangement of the machine, the ph 
pher perceives the result, and, without any con 
ation of the veracity of the narrator, decides, 
the evidence derived from the relation of the 
themselves, and their accordance with prin< 
which are known to him, that the statement i 
questionably true. 

This illustration leads to a principle of the u 
practical importance. In judging of the credi 
of a statement, we are not to be influenced s 
by our actual experience of similar events ; fo 
would limit our reception of new facts to the 
cordance with those which we already know, 
must extend our views much farther than thi 
proceed upon the knowledge which we have di 
from other sources, of the powers and propert 
the agent to which the event is ascribed. It is o 
principle that the account of the steam-engine ' 
have appeared probable to Archimedes, while 
rejected by his coimtrymen as absolutely incre 
because he would have judged, not according 
experience of similar machinery, but according 
knowledge of the powers and properties of 8 
In the same manner, when the King of Siam rej 
as an incredible falsehood, the account of the 
ing of water, if there had been at his court 
losopher who had attended to the properties ol 
he would have judged in a different manner, t1 
the actual fact of the freezing of water might 
been as new to him as it was to the king. He ' 
have recollected that he had seen various 
bodies rendered fluid by the application of heat 
that, on the abstraction of the additional heat 
again became solid. He would thus have a 
the poMibility, that, by a further abstraction oi 
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bodies might become solid which are fluid in the or- 
dinary temperature of the atmosphere. In this 
manner, the fact, which was rejected by the king, 
judging from his own experience, might have been 
received by the philosopher, judging from his know- 
ledge of the powers and properties of heat — though 
he had acqmred this knowledge from events appa- 
rently far removed from that to which he now ap- 
plied it. 

The principle here referred to is independent alto- 
gether of the direct reliance which we have on tes- 
timony, in regard to things which are at variance 
with our experience, when we are satisfied that the 
testimony has the characters of credibility; but, 
even on these groimds, we may perceive the fallacy 
of that application of the doctrine of probability 
which has been employed by some visiters, in oppo- 
sition to the truths of revealed religion and to the 
means by whicn they were promulgated — ^particu- 
larly the iniracles of the sacred writings. Miracles, 
they contend, are deviations from the established 
course of nature, and are, consequently, contrary to 
our uniform experience. It accords with our expe- 
rience that men should lie, and even that several 
men might concur in propagating the same lie ; and, 
therefore, it is more probable that the narrators lied, 
than that the statement respecting miracles is true. 
Mr. Hume even went so far as to maintain,, that a 
miracle is so contrary to what is founded upon firm 
and unalterable experience, that it cannot be estab- 
lished by any human testimony. 

The fallacy of this argument may probably be 
maintained from the principles which have been 
stated. It is, in fact, the same mode of reasoning 
which induced the King of Siam to reject the state- 
ment of water becoming sohd. This was entirely 
contradicted by his ** firm and unalterable expen- 
ence," and, therefore, could not be received, even 
upon the evidence of a man whom he ha4 sdready 

G 
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recognised as a witness of unquestionable veracityv 
and upon whose single testimony he had receiv^ 
as truth " many extraordinary things." He thought 
it much more probable that even tMs man lied, than 
that such a statement could be true. Strictly speak- 
ing, indeed, the objection of Mr. Hume may be con- 
sidered as little better than a play upon words. For 
what renders an occurrence miraculous is precisely 
the fact of its being opposed to uniform experience. 
To say therefore that miracles are incredible because 
they are <?ontrary to experience is merely to say 
that they are incredible because they are miracles. 
They who are imposed upon by such a sophism 
as this do not, in the first place, attend to the fact 
that the term experience, if so much is to be founded 
upon it, must be limited to the personal observation 
of every individual ; that is, it can apply, in each 
particular case, only to the last fifty or sixty years 
at most, and to events which have happened during 
that period, at the spot where the individual was 
present. Whatever he knows of events which took 
place beyond this spot, or before that period, he 
knows, not from experience, but entirely from testi- 
mony : and a great part of our knowledge, of what 
we call the established course of nature, has been 
acquired in this manner. In the reception of new 
knowledge, then, an individual must either receive 
facts upon testimony, or believe nothing but that for 
which he has the evidence of his senses. It is un- 
necessary to state how much the latter supposition 
is at variance with the daily practice of every man; 
and how much information we are in the constant 
habit of receiving upon testimony, even in regard to 
things which are very much at variance with our 
personal observation. How many facts do we re- 
ceive in this manner, with unsuspecting confidence, 
on the testimony of the historian, in regard to the 
occurrences of ancient times ; and on the testimony 
fii the naturalist and the traveller, respecting tte 
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natural and civil history of foreign countries. How 
t few persons have verified, by their personal observa- 
tion, the wonders which we receive on the testimony 
of the astronomer; and, even of the great phe- 
nomena of nature on the surface of our globe, now 
much do we receive upon testimony in regard to 
things which are widely at variance with our own 
experience. I need only mention the boiling springs 
of Iceland, and the phenomena of earthquakes and 
volcanoes. But, on the principles of Mr. Hume, 
these could not be believed. On the contrary, if 
one of our intelligent Highlanders were hearing de- 
scribed to him the devastations of a volcano, he 
would point to his heath-covered mountain, as the 
basis of his '* firm and unalterable experience," and 
declare it to be more probable that travellers should 
lie than that such a statement could be true. 

The reception of facts upon the evidence of testi- 
mony must therefore be considered as a fundamental 
principle of our nature, to be acted upon whenever 
we are satisfied that the testimony possesses certain 
characters of credibihty. These are chiefly refer- 
able to three heads : that the individual has had suf- 
ficient opportunity of ascertaining the facts; that 
we have confidence in his power of judging of their 
accuracy; and that we have no suspicion of his 
being influenced by passion or prejudice in his tes- 
timony,^K)r, in other words, that we believe him to 
be an honest witness. Our confidence is further 
strengthened by several witnesses concurring in the 
same testimony, each of whom has had the same 
opportunities of ascertaining the facts, and presents 
the same characters of truth and honesty. On such 
testimony we are in the constant habit of receiving 
statements which are much beyond the sphere of 
our personal observation, and widely at variance 
with our experience. These are the statements 
which, for the sake of a name, we may call marvel- 
jk>us. In regard to such, the foundation of incredu- 
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lity, as we have seen, is generally ignorance ; and it 
is interesting to trace'the principles by which a mai 
of cultivated mind is influenced in receiving upon 
testimony statements which are rejected by the 
vulgar as totally incredible. 

1. He is influenced by the recollection that maiiv 
things at one time appeared to him marvellous whi(m 
he now knows to be true : and he thence concludes 
that there may still be in nature many phenomena 
and many principles with which he is entirely un- 
acquainted. In other words, he has learned from 
experience not to make his own knowledge his test 
of probability. 

3. He is greatly influenced by perceiving in the 
statement some element of probability, or any kind 
of sequence or relation by which the alleged fact 
may be connected with prmciples which are known 
to him. It is in this manner that the freezing of 
water, which was rejected by the King of Siam as 
an incredible falsehood, might have appeared crediUe 
to a philosopher who had attended to the properties 
of heat, because he would have perceived in tiie 
statement a chain of relations connecting it with 
facts which he knew to be tnie. 

3. He is much guided by his power of discriroi- 
nating the credibility of testimony, or of distin- 
guishmg that species and that amount of it which 
he feels to be unworthy of absolute credit from that 
on which he relies with as implicit confidence as on 
the uniformity of the course of nature. The vulgar 
mind is often unable to make the necessary Ss- 
crimination in this respect, and therefore is apt to 
fall into one of the extremes of credulity and skepti- 
cism. Mr. Hume, indeed, himself admits that there 
is a certain amount of testimony on which he would 
receive a statement widely at variance with his own 
uniform experience, as m the hypothetical case 
which he proposes, — the account of a total darkness 
over the whole earth continuing for eight days two 
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hundred years ago. The evidence which he re* 
quires for it is simply the concurrence of testimoniesy 
— namely, that all authors in all languages describe 
the event ; and that travellers bring accounts from 
all quarters of traditions of the occurrence being 
still strong and Uvely among the people. On such 
evidence he admits that philosophers ought to re- 
ceive it as certain. 

These principles maybe considered as the ele- 
ments of our belief in regard to statements which 
are new to us ; and it is interesting to remark how 
they balance and compensate each other. Thus, a 
statement which appears probable, or can be readily 
referred to known relations, is received upon a lower 
degree of testimony, as in the illustration respecting 
Archimedes and the steam-engine. Others, which 
we find greater dijSiculty in re^rring to any known 
principle, we may receive upon a certain amount of 
testimony which we feel to be worthy of absolute 
confidence. But there may be others of so very 
extraordinary a kind, and so far removed from or 
even opposed to every known principle, that we may 
hesitate in receiving them upon any kind of testi- 
mony, unless we can discover in relation to them 
something on which the mind can fix as an element 
of moral probability. 

This leads us to a very obvious distinction of ex- 
traordinary events, — into those which are only mar* 
vellous, and those which are to be considered mirac- 
ulous. A marvellous event is one which differs in 
all its elements from any thing that we previously 
knew, without being opposed to any known princi- 
ple. But a miracidous event implies much more 
than this, being directly opposed to what every man 
knows to be the estabhshed and uniform course of 
nature. It is further required that such an event 
■hall be of so obvious and palpable a kind that every 
man is qualified to judge of its miraculous character^ 

G9 
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or is convinced it could not happen from the opera- 
tion of any ordinary natural cause. 

In receiving a statement respecting such an event 
we require the highest species of testimony, or that 
on which we rely with the same confidence as on 
the uniformity of the course of nature itself. But 
even with this amount of testimony a doubt may 
still remain. For we have two amounts of proba- 
bility which are equally balanced against each other; 
namely, the probability that such testimony should 
not deceive us, and the probability that there should 
be no deviation from the course of nature. ITie 
concurring evidence of numerous credible witnesses, 
mdeed, gives a decided preponderance to the testi- 
mony ; and upon a certain amount of testimony we 
mi^ht receive any statement however improbable — 
as m the case admitted by Mr. Hume of a universal 
darkness. But, though in such a case we might re- 
ceive the statement as a fact which we could not 
dispute, the mind would be left in a state of absolute 
suspense and uncertainty in regard to any judgment 
which we could form respecting it. Something 
more appears to be necessary for fixing the distinct 
belief or a miraculous interposition ; and this is an 
impression of moral probability. This consists of 
two parts. (I.) A distinct reference of the event to 
a power which we feel to be capable of producing 
It; namely, a direct interposition of the Deity. (S.) 
The perception of an adequate object, or a convic- 
tion of high moral probability that an interposition 
of Divine power might be exerted in such circum- 
stances, or for the accomplishment of such an object 
Such are the miracles of the sacred writings. As 
events opposed to the common course of nature, 
they are, by the supposition, physically improbable 
in the highest degree. Were they not so, were they 
in the lowest degree probable according to our con- 
cepCiont of the co^^r^Q of nature, they could not be 
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miracles, and consequently could not answer the 
purpose for which they are intended. But notwith^* 
standing this species of improbability, they carry 
with them all the elements of absolute credibility ; 
namely, the highest species of testimony, supported 
by a moral probability which bears directly upon 
every element of the statement. This may be 
briefly referred to the following heads : — 

1. The human mind had wandered far from truth 
respecting God ; and on the great question of his 
character and will, a future state, and the mode of 
acceptance in his sight, the light furnished by reason 
among the wisest of men was faint and feeble. On 
points of such importance there was the highest 
moral probability that the Deity would not leave 
mankind in this state of darkness, but would com- 
muilicate to them some distinct knowledge. 

2. It is further probable, that if such a communi- 
cation were made to man, it would be accompanied 
by prodigies or miraculous events, calculated to 
show beyond a doubt the immediate agency of God, 
and thus to establish the divine authority of the 
record. 

3. There is no improbability that the power of the 
Deity should produce deviations from the usual 
course of nature capable of answering such a pur- 
pose. For what we call the course of nature is 
nothing more than an order of events whichjie has 
estabhshed ; and there is no improbability that for 
an adequate end he might produce a deviation from 
this order. 

4. An important branch of the moral probability 
of the whole statement of the sacred writmgs arises 
from the characters of the truths themselves, chal- 
lenging the assent and approbation of every uncon- 
taminated mind. This part of the subject resolves 
itself into three parts ; namely, the truths relating 
te the character and perfections of the Deity; the 
high and refined morality of the gosoeli and the 
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adaptation of the whole provisions of Christianity to 
the actual condition of man as a moral being. The 
former carry a conviction of their truth to the mind 
of every candid inquirer ; the two latter fix them- 
selves upon the conscience or moral feelings of all 
classes of men with an impression which is irre- 
sistible. 

This mode of reasoning is not char^able vnth 
that kind of fallacy which has sometimes been 
ascribed to it, — that it professes first to prov» the 
doctrine by the miracle, and then to try the miracle 
by the doctrine. The tendency of it is only to 
deduce from the various elements which really enter 
into the argument a kind of compound evidence* the 
strongest certainly which on such a subject the 
human mind is capable of receiving. It is composed 
of the character of the truths — the moral probability 
of a revelation of clear knowledge on subjects of 
such infinite importance — and the highest species of 
testimony for the miraculous evidence by which the 
revelation was accompanied. There are principles 
in our nature calculated to perceive the manner in 
which the different parts of such an argument bar- 
monize with each other ; and, upon every principle 
of the human mind, it is impossible to conceive any 
thing more highly calculated to challenge the serious 
attention and al)solute conviction of every sound 
understanding. 

This impeHect view of a deeply interesting sub- 
ject will be sufficient to show the fallacy of the ob- 
jection which has been urged against the credibility 
of miracles, — that they are contrary to our unalter- 
able experience of the established course of nature. 
There might have been some degree of plausibility 
in the argument if these events had been alleged to 
have taken place in ordinary circumstances ; but the 
case is essentially altered, and this kind of improb- 
ability is altogeuer removed, when in the aliesed 
dariation a new agent is introduced entirely capuli 
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of producing it. Snch, as we have seen, are the 
miracles of the sacred writings ; and the question in 
regard to their probability is, not whether they are 
probable according to the usual course of nature, 
but whether they are probable in the circumstances 
in which they are alleged to hare taken place; 
namely, in the case of a direct interposition of the 
Deity for certain great and adequate purposes. In 
such a case, our estimate of probability must be 
founded, according to the principles already stated, 
not upon our experience of similar events, but on 
the knowledge which we derive from other sources 
of the power of the agent to whom the e^ent is 
ascribed. Now the agent to whom miracles are 
ascribed is the Supreme Being, the creator of all 
things, the stupendous monuments of whose omnipo- 
tent power are before us, and within us, and around 
us. What we call the established course of nature 
is merely an order of events which he has appointed ; 
and the question of probability is, whether it is 
probable that for certain adequate purposes he should 
produce a deviation from this order. For such a 
statement, indeed, we require strong, numerous, 
credible, and concurring testimonies ; but it comes 
to be simply a question of evidence ; and there is no 
real improbability that in these circumstances such 
events should take place. 

In this manner, then, there is entirely removed from 
the statement the improbability wmch is founded 
upon the uniformity of the ordinary course of na^ 
ture ; because it is not in the ordinary course of na^ 
ture that the events are alleged to have taken place, 
but in circumstances altogether new and peculiar. 
The subsequent inquiry becomes, therefore, simply 
a question of evidence ; this evidence is derived from 
testimony ; and we are thus led to take a slight view 
of the grounds on which we estimate the credibility 
of testimony. 

Testimony, we are told, is fidlacious, and is liable 
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to deceive us. But so are our senses ; — ^th< 
may deceive, and perhaps have deceived ui 
the case of ocular spectra ; but we do not, ( 
account discredit the evidence of our eyes ; « 
take means, in certain cases, for correcting 1 
dications by other senses, as by touching the 
or by a comparison with the visual impress 
other men ; and, whatever probabiUty there 
the eyes of one man may be deceived in any 
stance, the probability is as nothing that m 
sight and touch should be deceived at once ; 
the senses of ten men should be deceived 
same manner at the same time. It is the san 
regard to testimony. It may have deceived 
particular instances ; but this applies to one i 
of testimony pnly ; there is another species 
never deceived us. We learn by experience t* 
rate distinctly the one from the other, and fi: 
a species of testimony on which we rely w 
same confidence as on the uniformity of the 
of nature. Thus, if we find a man who in ot 
spects shows every indication of a sound mi 
lating an event which happened under his o^ 
spection, and in such circumstances that he 
not possibly be deceived ; if his statement b 
as contributes in no respect to his credit or 
tage, but, on the contrary, exposes him to ri 
contempt, and persecution ; if, notwithstand 
steadily perseveres in it, under every species < 
secution, and even to the sufiiering of death ; ' 
pose such a testimony intended to deceive w< 
to assume a deviation from the established coi 
human character, as remarkable as any event 
it could possibly convey to us. This might be 
tained in regard to one such testimony ; but 
find numerous witnesses agreeing in the sam< 
mony, all equally informed of the facts, all si 
the same characters of credibility, and ¥ 
the possibility of concert or connivance, tl 
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dence becomes, not convincing only, but incontro- 
vertible. 

The grounds on which we receive with confidence 
the evidence of testimony, may, therefore, be briefly 
stated in the following manner: — 

1. That the statement refers to a matter of fact, 
— ^that the fact was such as could be easily ascer* 
tained by the person who relates it, — and that he 
had sufficient opportunity of ascertaining it. When 
the statement includes a point of opinion, the case 
comes under another principle ; and we require, in 
the first instance, to separate what is opinion from 
what is fact. 

2. That we have no reason to suspect the witness 
to be influenced by interest or passion in his evi* 
dence ; or that he has any purpose to answer by it 
calculated to promote his own advantage. 

3. That various individuals, without suspicion of 
connivance, have concurred in the same statement* 
This is a point of the utmost importance ; and in 
cases in which we are satisfied that there couM be 
no connivance, a degree of evidence is derived from 
the concurrence of testimonies which may be often 
independent even of the credibility of the individual 
witnesses. For, though it were probable that each 
of them singly might lie, the chances that they 
should all happen to agree m the same lie may be 
found to amount to an impossibility. On this subject 
there is also a further principle of the greatest in- 
terest, which has been well illustrated by Laplace, 
namely, that the more improbable a statement is in 
which such witnesses agree, the greater is the proba- 
Wlity of its truth. Thus we may have two men 
whom we luiow to be so addicted to lying that we 
would not attach the smallest credit to their single 
testimony on any subject. If we find these concur- 
rinfi^ in a statement respecting an event which was 
hi^y probsdble, or very likely to have occurred at 
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the time which they mention, we may etill 
suspicion that they are lying, and that they m: 
happened to concur in the same lie, even thoug 
should be no supposition of connivance. Bu 
statement was in the highest degree improbab] 
as that of a man rising from the dead, we n 
it to be impossible that they could accidental 
agreed in such a statement ; and, if we are s 
^at there could be no connivance, we may 
a conviction from its very improbability that 
be true. In cases of concurrmg testimonies* 
pect that the witnesses shall agree in all et 
and important particulars ; and, on the othei 
evidence of the authenticity of testimony is 
times derived from the various witnesses d 
in trifling circumstances in such a manner at 
out weakening the main statement, tends to ] 
the suspicion of collusion or connivance. 

4. In aU matters of testimony, we are gret 
fluenced by our confidence in a certain unifon 
human character. We attach much importai 
example, to our previous knowledge of the nai 
character for veracity ; and a man may hs 
Quired such a character in this respect that v 
nde in his veracity in every instance in whi 
testimony is concerned, with a confidence e 
that with which we rely on the uniformity 
course of nature. In such a case, indeed, v 
ceed upon a uniformity which applies only to 
ticular order, namely, those whom we consi 
men of veracity. But there is also a princ 
uniformity which apphes to the whole specie 
in which we confide as regulating every man < 
mind. Thus, if the statement of a narrator < 
circumstances calculated to promote his o^ 
vantage, we calculate on the probability of f; 
tion, and reject his evidence, except we hi 
▼iously acquired absolute confidence in his ve 
But U| on the contrary, his statement o] 
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«gfain8t himself, conveying an imputation against bis 
own character, or exposing him to contempt ridicule, 
or personal injury; without any previous Knowledge 
of his veracity, we are satisfi^ that notiiing could 
make him adhere to such a testimony but an honest 
conviction of its truth. 

6. A very important circumstance i3 the absence 
of any contradictory or conflicting testimony. This 
applies, in a striking manner, to the miraculous state- 
ments of the sacred writings ; for, even on the part 
of those who were most interested in opposing them, 
there is no testimony which professes to show, that 
at the time when the miracles are said to have taken 
place they did not take place. It is, indeed, a re- 
markable circumstance, that the earliest writers 
against Christianity ascribe the miraculous events to 
the power of sorcery or magic, but never attempt 
to call them in question as matters of fact. 

6. Much corroboration of testimony may often be 
obtained from our knowledge of facts of such a na- 
ture as, without directly bearing upon the statements 
to which the testimony refers, cannot be adbounted 
for oYi any other supposition than the conviction of 
these statements bemg true. This principle applies, 
in a remarkable manner, to the miraculous histories 
of the sacred writings. We know, as an historical 
fact, the rapid manner in which the .Christian faith 
was propagated in the early ages, against the most 
fomudable opposition, and by means of the feeblest 
human instruments. We are told, that this was 
owing to the conviction produced by miraculous dis- 
plays of Divine power ; we feel that the known 
effect corresponds with the alleged cause ; and that 
it cannot be accounted for on any other principle. 

It does not.belong to our present mquiry to alhide 
more particuiarlv to the direct evidence fay which 
tiie miracles of the sacred writings are supported ; 
we merely refer, in this general manner, to the prin- 
eiples on which the evidence is to be estimated* ▲ 

H 
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very interesting^ branch of the subject will come mi* 
der our view when we speak of memory and arbi- 
frsory association. We shall then see the irresistible 
importance of the commemorative rites of Chris- 
tianity, by which the memory of these events has been 
transmitted from age to age, or rather from year to 
year ; and by which our minds are carried backwaid, 
m one unbroken series, to the time when the events 
occurred, and to the individuals who witnessed them. 
In this manner, also, is entirely removed any feeling 
of uncertainty which may attach to testimony, as 
we recede from the period at which the events took 
place, and as the incuviduals are multiplied* Upon 
the whole, therefore, the evidence becomes so elttr 
and conclusive, that we may say of those who re^ 
it what the ^at Author of Christianity said on 
another occasion, — ** If they hear not these, neitlM^ 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead." 



PART in. 

OF THE INTELLECTUAL OPERATIONS. 

Throuoh the various sources referred to in the 
preceding observations, we acquire the knowledge 
of a certain number of facts, relating either to the 
mmd itself or to things external to it. The next 
part of our inquiry refers to the operations (to use 
a figurative expression) which the mind performs 
upon the facts thus acquired. The term functionSf 
or powers of mind, has often been appUed to these 
operations ; but, as we are not entitled to assume 
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that they are not in fact separate Amctions in the 
usual acceptation of that expression, it is perhaps 
more correct, and accords better with our limited 
knowledge of mind, to speak simply of the opera- 
tions which it is capable of performing upon a given 
series of facts. These seem to be cmeny referable 
to the following heads* 

I. We remember the facts; and we can also 
recall them into the mind at pleasure. The former 
is Memory; the latter is that modification of it 
which we call Recollbction. But, besides this 
simple recollection of facts, we can recall a percep- 
tion; that is, the impression of an actual scene 
which has been witnessed, or a person who has 
been seen, so as to place them, as it were, before 
the mind, with all the vividness of the original per- 
ception. This process is called Conception. It is 
often described as a distinct power, or a distinct 
operation of the mind ; but it seems to be so nearly 
allied to memory that it may be considered as a 
modification of it. It is the memory of a perception. 

II. We separate facts from the relation in which 
they were originally presented to us, and contem- 
plate some of them apart from the rest ; — consider- 
ing, for example, certain properties of bodies apart 
from their other properties. Amonff a variety of 
objects, we thus fix upon qualities which are com- 
mon to a certain number of them, and so arrange 
them into genera and species. This process is 
usually called Abstraction. 

III. We separate scenes or classes of facts into 
their constituent elements, and form these elements 
into new combinations, so as to represent to our- 
selves scenes, or combinations of events, which 
have no real existence. This is Imagination. 
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rV. We compare facto with each other,— obse 
their relations and connexions, — and trace the 
suits which follow particular combinations of th 
We also observe their general characters, so ai 
deduce from the whole general facts or general p 
ciples. This is Rcason or Judgment. 

In this arrangement, it will be observed, I con 
myself entirely to facts. I do not say that the m 
possesses distinct faculties, which we call mem< 
abstraction, imagihation, and judgment, — for I 
at once leads into hypothesis; but simply, ti 
in point of fact, the mind remembers, abstracts, 
agines, and judges. These processes appear to c 
stitute distinct mental acts, which every one is c 
scions of who attends to the phenomena of his c 
mind. But beyond the simple facts we know noth 
and no human ingenuity can lead us one step fartl 
Some of the followers of Dr. Keid appear to h 
erred in this respect, by ascribing to the mind 
tinct faculties or functions, somewhat in the man 
in which we ascribe to the body distinct seta 
Dr. Brown, on the other hand, has shown m 
ingenuity in his attempts to simplify the arrai 
ment of the mental processes, by referring then 
to his two principles of simple and relative 8ug| 
tion. But, without inquiring what has been gai 
to the science by this new phraseology, and av) 
ing entirely any system which seems to supp 
distinct functions of mind, I confine myself to \\ 
respecting the actual mental operations ; and it 
pears to answer best the purpose of practical uti 
to speak of these operations in the arrangem* 
and by the names, which are commonly used by 
generality of mankind. 
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SECTION I. 

MEMORY. 

By Memory we retain the impression of facts or 
events ; and by Recollection we recaJl tiiem into 
the mind by a volmitary effort. By Conception we 
recall perceptions, or the impression of actual scenes^ 
persons, or transactions: thus a skilful painter 
can deUneate from conception a landscape a con- 
siderable time after he has seen it, or the counte- 
nance of a friend who is dead or absent. These 
appear to be the leading phenomena which are re- 
ferable to the head of memory. 

There seem to be original differences in the power 
of memory, some individuals being remarkable for 
retentive memory, though not otherwise dis^n- 
guished by their intellectual endowments. Thus, 
persons have been known to repeat a long discourse 
after once hearing it, or even a series of things 
without connexion, as a long column of figures, or a 
number of words without meaning. There is on 
record the account of a man who could repeat the 
whole contents of a newspaper ; and of another who 
could retain words that were dictated to him, with- 
out any connexion, to the amount of six thousand. 
A man mentioned by Seneca, after hearing a poet 
read a new poem, claimed it as his own ; and, in 
proof of his claim, repeated the poem from bej;in- 
ning to end, which the author coula not do. A simi- 
lar anecdote is told of an Englishman, whom the 
King of Prussia placed behind a screen when Vol- 
taire came to read to him a new poem of consider- 
able length. It has been alleged, that this kind of 
memory is generally connect^ with inferiority of 
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the other intellectual powers ; but there appears to 
be no foundation for this. For, though the mere 
memory of words may be met with in a high degree in 
persons of defective understanding, it is also true 
that men of high endowments have been remarkable 
for memory. It is said that Themistocles could 
name all the citizens of Athens, amoimting to 
twenty thousand ; and that Cyrus knew the name of 
every soldier in his army. 

The late Dr. Leyden was remarkable for his 
memory. I am informed, through a gentleman who 
was intimately acquainted with him, that he could 
repeat correctly a long act of parliament, or any 
similar document, after having once read it. When 
he was, on one occasion, congratulated by a friend 
on his remarkable power in tl^s respect, he replied, 
that instead of an advantage it was often a source 
of great inconvenience. This he explained by say* 
in?, that when he wished to recollect a particular 
pomt in any thing which he had read, he could do 
it only by repeating to himself the whole from the 
commencement till he reached the point which he 
wished to recall. 

We may find a mere local memory combined 
with very little judgment; that is, the power of 
remembering facts in the order in which they oc- 
curred, or words in the order in which they were 
addressed to the individual ; but that kind of mebiory 
which is founded, not upon local or incidentsd rela- 
tions, but on real analogies, must be considered as 
an important feature of a cultivated mind, and u 
holding an important place in the formation of in- 
tellectual character. The former kind of memory, 
however, is often the more ready, and is that which 
generally makes the greater show, both on account 
of its readiness, and likewise because the kind of 
facts with which it is chiefly conversant are usually 
those most in request in common conversation. 

The facts now referred to are matters of cohotitj. 
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only. The points of real interest and practical im* 
portance, in regard to memory, respect the manner 
in which it is mfluenced by the intellectual habits 
of individuals, and the principles on which it may 
be improved. These are referable chiefly to two 
heads, namely, Attention and Assocution. 

Memory is very much influenced by Attkntion, 
or a full and distinct perception of the fact or object 
with a view to its being remembered ; and by Uie 
perception being kept ^fore the mind, in this dis- 
tinct manner, for a certain time. The distinct re- 
collection of the fact, in such cases, is i^nerally in 
proportion to the intensity with which it has been 
contemplated ; and this is also very much stren^- 
ened by its being repeatedly brought before the mmd« 
Most people, accordingly, have experienced that a 
statement is more strongly impressed upon the 
memory by being several times repeated to others. 
It is on the same principle, that memory is greatly 
assisted by writing down the object of our know- 
ledge, especially if this be done in a distinct and 
systematic manner. A subject also is more dis- 
tinctly conceived, and more correctly remembered^ 
after we have instructed another person in it. Such 
exercises are not strictly to be considered as helps 
to the memory, but as excitements to attention; 
and as thus leading to that clear and full compre- 
hension of the subject which is required for the dis- 
tinct remembrance of it. 

It is familiar to every one that there are mat 
differences in memory, both in respect to the facil- 
ity of acquirement and the power of retention. In 
the former there appear to be original differences, but 
a great deal also depends upon ^it. In the power 
of retention much depends, as we shall afterward 
see, upon the habit of correct association; but, be- 
sides this, there are facts which seem to show a 
singular connexion with the manner in which the 
acquisition was made. The following fact waa 
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communicated to nie by an able and intelligent 
friend, who heard it from the individual to whom it 
relates. A distinguished theatrical performer, in 
consequence of the sudden illness of another actor, 
had occasion to prepare himself, on very short no- 
tice, for a part which was entirely new to him ; and 
the part was long and rather difficult. He acquired 
it in a very short time, and went through it with 
perfect accuracy, but immediately after the perform- 
ance forgot every word of it. Characters which 
he had acquired in a more deliberate manner he 
never- forgets, but can perform them at any thne 
without a moment's preparation ; but in regard to 
the character now mentioned, there was the farther 
and very singular fact, that though he has repeatedly 
performed it since that time, he has been obliged 
each time to prepare it anew, and has never acquired 
in regard to it that facility which is familiar to him 
in other instances. When questioned respecting 
the mental process which he employed the first time 
he performed this part, he says, that he lost si^ht 
entirely of the audience, and seemed to have nothing 
before him but the pages of the book from which 
he had learned it ; and that if any thing had occurred 
to interrupt this illusion, he should have stopped 
instantly. 

That degree of attention which is required for the 
full remembrance of a subject is to be considered as 
a voluntary act on the part of the individual; but 
the actual exercise of it is influenced in a sreat 
measure by his previous intellectual hat)its. Orfonr 
individuals, for example, who are giviiijg an account 
of a journey through the same district, one may de- 
scribe chiefly its agricultural produce ; another, its 
mineralogical characters; a third, its picturesque 
beauties ; while the fourth may not be able to give 
an account of any thing except the state of the roadi 
and the faciUties for travelling. The same facts or 
ofcgects most have passed before the senses of all the 
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four; but their remembrance of them depends upon 
the points to which their attention was directed. 
Besides the maimer here alluded to, in which the 
attention is influenced by previous habits or pursuits, 
some persons have an active inquiring state of mind, 
which keeps the attention fully engaged upon what- 
ever is passing before them ; while others give way 
to a listless inactive condition, which requires to be 
strongly excited before the attention is roused to the 
degree required for remembrance. The former, ac- 
cordingly, remember a great deal of all that passes 
before them, either in reading or observation. The 
latter are apt to say that they are deficient in memory ; 
their deficiency, however, is not in memory, but m 
attention ; and this appears from the fact that ihej 
do not forget any thing whicb deeply engages their 
feelings or concerns their interest. 

The habit of listless inactivity of mind should be 
carefully guarded against in the young; and the 
utmost care should be taken to cultivate the opposite, 
namely, the habit of directing the mind intensely to 
whatever comes before it, either in reading or obser- 
vation. This may be considered as forming Aa 
foundation of sound intellectual character. 

Next to the effect of attention is the remarkable 
influence produced upon memory by Assocution. 
This principle holds so important a place in relation 
to the mental operations, that some philosophers 
have been disposed to refer to it nearly all the phe- 
nomena of mmd; but without ascribmg to it this 
universal influence, its effects are certahily very ex- 
tensive, and the facts connected with it present a 
subject of peculiar interest. 

The principle of association is founded upon a re- 
markable tendency, by which two or more facts or 
conceptions, which have been contemplated together, 
or in immediate succession, become so connected in 
the mind that one of them at a future time recalls 
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the others, or introduces a train of thoughts which* 
without any mental effort, follow each other in the 
order in which they were originally associated. 
This is called the association of ideas, and yarioin 
phenomena of a very interesting kind are connected 
with it 

But besides this tendency, by which thoughts fo^ 
merly associated are brought into the mind m a par- 
ticular order, there is another species of association 
into which the mind passes spontaneously, by a sug- 
gestion from any subject which happens to be pres- 
ent to iU The thought or fact which is thuspresent 
suggests another which has some kind of affinity to 
it; this suggests a third, and so on, to the formation 
of a train or series which may be continued to i 
^eat length. A remarkable circumstance likewise 
is, that such a train may go on with very little con- 
sciousness of or attention to it ; so that the particu- 
lars of the series are scarcely remembered, or are 
traced only by an effort. This singular fact every 
one must have experienced in that state of mind 
which is called a revery. It goes on for some time 
without effort and with little attention; at length 
the attention is roused, and directed to a particwar 
thought which is in the mind, without the person 
being able at first to recollect what led him to think 
of that subject. He then, by a voluntary effort, 
traces the chain of thoughts backwards, perhaps 
through a long series, till he arrives at a subject of 
which he has a distinct remembrance as having 
given rise to it. 

It is impossible distinctly to trace the principles 
which lead to the particular chain of thoughts which 
arise in a case of this kind. It is pro£d>ly much 
influenced by the previous intellectual habits of the 
individual ; and perhaps in many instances is guided 
by associations previously formed. There are also 
among the facts or thoughts themselves certain 
principles of analogy, by which one suggests another 
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without that kind of connexion which is established 
by previous proximity. These have usually been 
called principles of association^ or, according to the 
phraseology of Dr. Brown, principles of simple sug- 

gestion. They have been generally referred to four 
eads, — ^namely, resemblance, contiguity in time and 
glace, cause and effect, and contrast: and others 
ave reduced them to three, considering contiguity ' 
and cause and effect as referable to the same head. 
On these principles, then, one thought may suggest 
another which has some relation to it, either in the 
way of resemblance, contiguity, cause, effect, or con- 
trast. But still the question recurs. What i^ives rise 
to the occurrence of one of these relations m prefer- 
ence to the others ? This may depend, in some in- 
stances, on previous habits of thought and peculiari- 
ties of mental temperament; and in other cases 
associations maybe more apt to occur, according 
as some analogous association may have been more 
recently formed, more lively, or more frequently 
repeated. When the common topic of the weather, 
for example, is introduced in conversation, or pre- 
sented to the mind, the agriculturist will natui^y 
refer to its influence on vegetation; the physician to 
its effect on the health of the community ; the man 
of pleasure may think only of its reference to the 
sports of the field ; the philosopher may endeavour 
to seek for its cause in some preceding atmospheric 
phenomena; and another person of certain habits 
of observation may compare or contrast it with the 
weather of the same period in a preceding year. 
Thus, in five individuals, the same topic may give 
rise to five trains of thought, perfectly distinct from 
each other, yet each depending upon a very natural 
and obvious principle of suggestion. In other in- 
stances it is impossible to trace the cause which 
leads the mind off into peculiar and unusual associa- 
tions. The following example from Hobbes has 
been frequently referred to:— -''In a company in 
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which the conversation turned on the civil war, whal 
could be conceived more impertinent than for a per- 
son to ask abruptly what was the value of a Roman 
denarius? On a little reflection, however, I was 
easily able to trace the train of thought which sug- 
gested the question ; for the original subject of dis- 
course naturally introduced the history of the king^ 
and of the treachery of those who surrendered his 
person to his enemies; this again introduced the 
treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of money 
which he received for his reward. And all this train 
of ideas passed through the mind of the speaker in a 
twinkling in consequence of the velocity of thought** 
Mr. Stewart adds, m relation to this anecdote, ^Itis 
by no means improbable, that if the speaker had 
been interrogated about the connexion of ideas which 
led him aside from the original topic of discourse, he 
would have found himsefi', at first, at a loss for an 
answer.** 

In the mental process now referred to it is evident 
that the term suggestion is much more correct than 
association^ whicn has often been appUed to it. For 
in the cases which belong to this class the facts or 
thoughts suggest each other, not according to any 
connexion or association which the mind had pre- 
viously formed between them, but according to sonie 
mental impression or emotion, which by a law of our 
constitution proves a principle of analogv or sugges- 
tion. We readily perceive how this takes place in 
regard to circumstances which are allied to Mich 
other by resemblance, contiguity, cause, or effect; 
and the suggestion of contrast must also occur to 
every one as by no means unnaturaL Thus, the 
sight of a remarkably fat man may recall to us the 
thought of another man we had lately seen, who was 
equafiy remarkable for his leanness : the playfulness 
and mirth of childhood may suggest the cares uid 
anxieties of after life ; and an instance of conduct 
which we greasy disapprove may lead us to racolket 
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how very differently another indiTidiial conducted 
himself in similar circumstances. 

In a practical view the subject of association leads 
us chiefly to a consideration of the manner in which 
facts are so associated in the mind as to be recalled 
by means of the connexion ; in other words, the in- 
fluence of association upon memory. In this view, 
associations are distinctly referable to three classes : 

I. Natural or philosophical association. 

II. Local or incidental association. 

III. Arbitrary or fictitious association. 

A variety of mental phenomena of the most inter- 
esting kind will be found connected with the subjects 
referred to under these classes. ITie principle on 
which they all depend is simply the circumstance of 
two or more facts, thoughts; or events being contem- 
plated together b^r the mind, though many of them 
may have no relation to each other except this con- 
junction. The strength of the association is gene- 
rally in proportion to the intensity of the mental 
emotion; and is hkewise in a great measure regu- 
lated by the length of time, or ttie number of times, 
in which the facts have been contemplated in this 
connexion. Astonishing examples may be often met 
with of facts or occurrences which have Ions ceased 
to be objects of simple memory, being brou^t up in 
this manner by association, though they had not 
passed through the mind for a very long time. 

I. NATURiOi or Philosofhical AssocunoM takes 
place when a fact or statement on which the atten- 
tion is fixed is, by a mental process, associated wiUi 
some fact previously known to which it has a rela- 
tion, or with some subject which it is calculated to 
illustrate, llie fact so acquired is tbi», to use a 
figurative expression, put by in its proper place in 
toe mind, and can afterwara be rtcall^ by means 
of the association* 

I 
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The formation of associations, in this manner, is 
of course influenced in a very great degree by pre- 
vious mental habits, pursuits, or subjects of reflec- 
tion ; and, according to the nature and the variety 
of liiese pursuits or subjects of thought, facts which 
by some are passed by and instantly forgotten may 
be fixed upon by others with eager attention, and 
referred to some principle which they are calculated 
to illustrate. Examples of this kind must be familiar 
to every one ; I may mention the following : — ^In a 
party of gentlemen, the conversation tum^ on the 
warUke character of the Mahrattas, as compared 
with the natives of Lower India, and the explaiuitioa 
given of it by an author who refers it to their use of 
animal food, from which the Hindoos are* said to be 
prohibited by their religion. A doubt was started 
respecting the extent to which Hindoos are prohib- 
itea from the use of animal food : some were of one 
opinion and some of another, and the point was left 
undecided. Reading soon after the Journal of Bishop 
Heber, I found it stated, that on one occasion during 
his journey, when a large supply of meat wais brou^t 
to him, he ordered three iambs to be sent to his Hm- 
doo attendants, and that the gift was received with 
every expression of gratitude. On another occasion 
such a fact might have been passed by without pro- 
ducing any impression ; or it might have been sligntly 
associated with the good bishop's attention to the 
comfort of all around him, but not remembered be- 
yond the passing moment. In connexion with the 
discussion now mentioned it became a fact of great 
interest, and never to be forgotten ; and led to inquiry 
after more precise information on the subject to which 
it related. 
This trifling example may serve to illustrate the 

Srinciple, that the remembrance of insulated facts 
oes not depend merely upon the degree of attention 
directed to them, but also on the existence in the 
' mind of subjects of thought with which the otw 
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fact may be associated. Other facts, as they occnr, 
will afterward be added from time to time, giving 
rise to a progressive Increase of knowledge in a 
mind in which this mental process is regularly car- 
ried on. This habit of attention and association 
ought therefore to be carefully cultivated, as it must 
have a great influence on our progress in knowledge, 
and likewise on the formation of intellectual char- 
acter, provided the associations be made upon sound 
principles, or according to the true and important 
relations of things. It is also closely connected with 
that activity of mind which is ever on the alert for 
knowledge, from every source that comes within 
its reach ; and that habit of reflection which always 
connects with such facts the conclusions to which 
they lead, and the views which they tend to illus- 
trate. On this principle also, every new fact which 
is acquired, or every new subject of thought which 
is brought before the mind, is not only valuable in 
itself, but also becomes the basis or nucleus of 
further improvement. Minds which are thus fur- 
nished with the requisite foundation of knowledge, 
and act uniformly upon these principles of enlarg- 
ing it, will find interesting matter to be associated 
and remembered, where others find only amusement 
for a vacant hour, which passes awa)r and is for- 
gotten. There is also another respect in which the 
habit of correct and philosophical association assists 
the memory, and contributes to progress in know- 
ledge. For by means of it, when applied to a great 
mass of facts relating to the same subject, we arrive 
at certain general facts, which represent a numerous 
body of the individuals, and the remembrance of 
which is equivalent to the remembrance of the whole. 
The associations referred to under this first head 
arise out of the real relations of facts to each other, 
or to subjects of thought previously existing in the 
mind. The particular train of association, therefore, 
which is formed from the same facts by different in* 
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cKviduals may rary exceedingly. Thus, the same 
facts may often admit of various applications, or, in 
other words, of being associated in various way9, 
by different persons, according to their ihtelloctDal 
habits, or by the same person at different times, ac- 
cording to the subject of thought which haj^ns to 
be more immediately present. 

When a variety of tacts have been associated in 
the mind in the manner now referred to, they form 
a series which ban? together and recall each other 
in a very remarkalne manner. There arft two ways 
in which this takes place, which may be called 
voluntary and spontaneous. (1.) We call up facts 
by a voluntary effort, by directing the mind into 
particular trains of thought calculated to lead to 
those which we are in search of. This is what we 
call recollecting ourselves on a particular subject 
We have an impression, perhaps, that the mind is 
in possession of information which bears upon 
the subject, but do not at the moment remenibar 
it ; or we remember some circumstances, and wish 
to recall a more full and complete remembrance. 
We therefore commence a mental process which 
consists in putting in motion, to speak figuratively, 
a train of thoughts, or a series or associated facto, 
which we think calculated to lead us to the facts we 
wish to recall. (3.) Associations recur spontane- 
ously, either when particular topics naturally lead- 
ing to them are brought before the mind, in reading 
or conversation, or in that state in which the mind is 
left to follow, without any effort, the current of 
thoughts as they succeed each other. In the 
healthy state of the mind, we can give way to this 
spontaneous succession of thoughts ; or we can check 
it at our pleasure, and direct the mind into some 
new train connected with the same subject, or 
arising out of it ; or we can dismiss it altogether* 
While we allow it to go on, it does so, not only with* 
oat effort, but often without consciousness ; so that 
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when the attention is, after some time* arrested by 
a subject of thought which is in the mind, we do 
not at first remember what led us to think of it, and 
begin to recollect ourselves by tracing the series 
backwards. In this state of mind, it is most inter- 
esting to observe the manner in which old associa- 
tions are revived, and old recollections renewed, 
which seemed to have been lost and forgotten ; and 
how facts and occurrences come into the mind which 
had not been thought of for many years. They are 
recalled, we scarcely know how, by some train of 
association which we can hardly trace, and which 
had long ceased to be the subject of any voluntary 
effort of attention. We shall again allude to this 
most interesting subject, in relation to the manner 
in which associations, long forgotten, are sometimes 
brought into the mind in dreaming, and in certain 
states of delirium. 

The voluntary power over the succession of 
thoughts and associations which has now been al- 
luded to is a subject of extreme interest. We shall 
have occasion to refer to it again when we come to 
speak of a remarkable condition in which it is lost ; 
and in which the mind is left entirely under the in- 
fluence of the series of thoughts as they happen to 
succeed each other, according probably to old asso- 
ciations, without the power of arresting or varying 
it. This occurs in two very interesting mental con- 
ditions to be afterward more particularly mentioned ; 
namely, dreaming and insamV 

II. Local or iNcmENTAL Association.— In the men- 
tal process referred to under the preceding head, 
facts or thoughts are associated according to certain 
real relations ; though these, we have seen, may be 
various, and the particular relation which is fixed 
upon, in particular cases, depends upon the intellec- 
tual habits of the individual. In the class now to 
be mentioned, the associations are formed according 

IS 
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to no other relations than sach as are entirely looil 
or casual. Thus, a fact, a thought, or a mental im- 
pression is associated with thp person by whom it 
was communicated, or the place where the commu- 
nication was made ; and is recalled to the mind 
when the place or person is seen, mentioned, or 
thought of. Some persons seem to form almost no 
other associations than those of this description. 
When a place which they had visited, for example, 
is spoken of, they immediately relate, in connexion 
with it, the persons whom they met there, incidents 
which occurred in their company, and opinions or 
statements which were mentioned in conversation 
with them ; and from this, perhaps, they may branch 
off to other circumstances relating to these indi- 
viduals, their families, or connexions. 

These mere local associations, however, often 
make a very deep impression upon the miiKl ; more 
vivid, certamly, than simple memory of the facts or 
transactions connected with them. Thus, we avoid 
a place which is associated with some painful recol- 
lection; yet the very fact of avoiding it shows that 
we have a full remembrance of the circumstances, 
and, at the same time, a conviction that the sight 
of the spot would make the impression more vivid 
and more painful. After the death of a beloved 
child or a much valued friend, we may retain a Uvel? 
remembrance of them, and even anxiously cherish 
the impression of their endearing qualities; yet, 
after time has in some measure blunted the acute- 
ness of feeling, the accidental discovery of some 
triflii^f memorial strongly associated with the la- 
menti^ object of our affection produces a freshness 
aiMi intensity of emotion, known only to those who 
have expenenced it. This feeling is peculiarly 
strong if the memorial has been long lost sight o( 
and discovered by accident ; because, as has been 
well remarked by Dr. Brown, it in this case presents 
the unmixed image of the friend with whom it is ai- 
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sociated ; whereas, a memorial which has become 
femiliar to us is associated with other feelings not 
relating exclusively to him. Philosophers have en- 
deavoured to explain the mental phenomenon here 
referred to by supposing, that in sneh cases the 
mingiinff of mental emotion with actual perception 
gives a feeling of reality to the emotion, and for the 
time a Icind of belief or the existence of the ohiect 
of it. This is sufficiently plausible, but, aiter aU, 
amounts to little more than expressinff the foot in 
other words, without conve3ring any reu explanation. 
Similar impressions, whether of a jdeamirable or 
painful character, according to the original feeling 
which is thus recalled, are excited by the sig^ of a 
spot which we have visited while under the influence 
of strong emotion ; by a tmie, a piece of poetnr, 
an article of dress, or the most trifling object wfth 
which, from incidental circumstances, the associa- 
tion was made. The effect of a particular tmie on 
the Swiss regiments in foreign service is familter 
to every one ; and a similar effect 1ms been remuked, 
from a similar cause, among the Highland regiments 
of our own country. The feelings tibus produced 
may be so vivid as even to overpower present emo- 
tions; to excite pleasure amidf circumstances of 
pain or depression; and to produce depressing and 
painful emotions, when all present circumstances 
are csdculated to ^ve satisfaction. Hence, it is pr^ 
able that the pnnciple might often be employed 
with much advantage, as a moral remedy, in vanona 
circumstances of depressing disease, as in the low 
state of fever, and certain conditions of insanij^. 
A pleasing anecdote of this kind is mentioned by Ihr. 
Rush. *' During the time that I pamsed at a coootiy 
school in Cecil County in Maryland, I often went 
on a holyday, with my schoolmates, to see an eagle's 
nest upon the summit of a dead tree, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, during the tune of the in- 
enbation of the bird. The daq^ter of the fiurmit 
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in whose field the tree stood, and with whom I be- 
came acquainted, married, and settled in this city 
about forty years ago. In our occasional interviews, 
we now and then spoke of the innocent hamits and 
rural pleasures of our youth, and among others, of 
the eagle's nest in her father's field. A few years 
ago I was called to visit this woman when she was 
in the lowest stage of tjrphus fever. Upon entering 
the room, I caught her eye, and with a cheerAil tone 
of voice said oidy. The eaglets nest. She seized my 
hand, without being able to speak, and discovered 
strong emotions of pleasure m her countenance, 
probably from a sudden association of all her early 
domestic connexions and enjoyments with the words 
which I uttered. From that time she began to re- 
cover. She is now living, and seldom fails, when 
we meet, to salute me with the echo of—' The eagle's 
nest.' " 

There is even something in these mere local asso- 
ciations which fixes an impression upon the mind, 
almost independent of memory, and upon a principle 
with which we are httle acquainted. The follow- 
ing anecdote is, I beheve, authentic, though I cannot 
at present refer to the work in which it is related. 
It IS certainly one of the most extraordinary of its 
kind, and yet we see enough of the principle, in va- 
rious instances, to give it a high defipree of proba- 
biUty. — A lady, in the last stage of a chronic disease, 
was carried from London to a lodging in the country : 
there her infant daughter was taken to visit her, 
and« after a short interview, carried back to town. 
The lady died a few days after, and the daughter 
grew up without any recollection of her mother, 
till she was of mature age. At this time, she hap- 
pened to be taken into the room in which her mother 
died, without knowing it to have been so ; she 
started on entering it, and when a friend who was 
along with her asked the cause of her agitation* 
jrejdiadi ^ I hare a distinct impression of having b^en 
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in this room before, and that a lady', who lay in that 
corner, and seemed Tery ill, leaned over me and 
wept." 

The singolar influence of local association is often 
illustrated by the most trivial occurrences. Walking 
in the street lately, I met a lady whose face was 
familiar to me, but whom I could not name. I had, 
at the same time, an impression that loc^t to have 
spoken to her, and to have inquired for some relap 
tive who had lately been my patient; but, notwith- 
standing repeated efforts, I could not recognise her, 
and passed on. Some time after, in passmg along 
the road a few miles from town, my eye caught a 
cottage, to which I had been taken about six months 
before, to see a gentleman who had been carried 
into it in a state of insensibility, in consequence of 
being thrown from a gig. The sight of the cottage 
instantly recalled the accident, and the gentleman 
who was the subject of it ; and, at the same instant, 
the impression that the lady whom I had passed in 
the manner now mentioned was his wife. In this 
case no recollection was excited by the sight of the 
lady, even after repeated and anxious attempts ; and 
I believe I should not have recognised the patient 
himself, had he been along with her ; whereas the 
whole was recalled in an instant by the sight of the 
cottage. Similar illustrations must have occulted 
to every one. We meet a person in the street, who 
stops and speaks to us ; but we cannot recognise 
him. We are unwilling to tell him so, and walk 
aJong with him conversing on various topics ; at 
length, he makes an allusion to some person or some 
circumstance, by means of which we instantly re» 
collect who he is, and where we met with him. On 
the same principle, when we are endeavouring to 
remind a person of a transaction winch he has for- 
gotten, and which we are anxious to eall to his re- 
collection, we mention various circumstances con- 
nected with it, until at length we mention one which. 
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by association, instantly brings the whole distinctly 
before him. There are even facts which seem to 
show that the impression recalled by local associa- 
tion may affect the bodily organs. Van Swieten re- 
lates of himself, that he was passing a spot where 
the dead body of a dog burst and produced such a 
stench as made him vomit ; and that, happening to 
pass the same spot some years after, he was affdcM 
by sickness and vomiting from the recollection. 

Finally, to the influence of local association we 
are to refer the impressions produced by the monu- 
ments of the illustrious dead ; the trophies of other 
times ; the remains of Greece and Rome ; or by Uie 
visitation of spots distumushed by illustrious deeds, 
as Thermopylae, Bannockbum, or Waterloo. •* Far 
from me," savs Dr. Johnson, " and from my friends, be 
such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indifferent 
and unmoved, over any ground which has been dig- 
nified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not ^ain 
force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

III. Arbftrart or Fictitious Association. — ^This 
association is generally produced by a voluntary ef- 
fort of the muid ; and the facts associated are not 
connected by any relation except what arises ont 
of this effort. The process is exemplified in the 
connexion we estabUsh between something which 
we wish to remember and something which we are 
in no danger of forgetting ; as in the common ex- 
pedients of tying a thread about the finger, or mak- 
ing a knot on the pocket-handkerchief. A Roman, 
for the same purpose, turned the stone of his ring 
inwards towards the palm of his hand. There is an 
analogous expedient which most people probably 
have employcKl for enabling them to remember the 
names of persons. It consists in forming an asso- 
ciation between the name to be remembered and 
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that of some intimate friend or public character of 
the same name, which is familiar to us. The re- 
markable circumstance in these cases is, that what- 
ever difficulty a person may have in simpljr remem- 
bering a name, he never forgets who the mdividual 
was with whose name he formed the association. 

On this principle have been founded various 
schemes of artificial memory. One of the most an- 
cient consisted in associating the divisions of a dis- 
course to be delivered with the various apartments 
of a building, and the leading sentiments with articles 
of furniture. This is said to have been much prac- 
tised by the ancient orators, and to have jpven rise 
to the phraseology by which we speak of the divi- 
sions of a discourse, as the first placcj the second 
plMe, &c. I have repeatedly made experiments od 
this method in remembering the discourses of public 
speakers, and the efiect is certainly astonishing; for 
though it is many years since the experiments were 
made, I still find articles of furniture associated in 
the clearest manner with sentiments delivered by 
some of the speakers. Other systems of artificial 
memory are founded upon the same general princi- 
ple, though the particular applications of it may vary; 
and some of them are extremely absurd. One of 
the last which attracted notice in this country was 
that of a German of the name of Feinagle, who de- 
livered lectures on memory to crowded and fashion- 
able audiences, about the year 1809 or 1810. A 
leading part of his system was the memory of dates, 
and it consisted in changing the figures in flie date 
into the letters of the alphabet corresponding to them 
in number. These letters were then formed into a 
word to be in some way associated with the date to 
be remembered. One example, which I happen to 
recollect, will be suflicient to illustrate thepcKnuiarity 
of the system, and at the same time its emciencv for 
its purpose. Henry lY. King of England was bom 
m the year 1366. This date, chan|^ into letters^ 
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gives n^, which are very easily formed into the word 
muff. The method is not so obvious of establishing 
witn this a relation to Henry IV. " Henry IV^ 
says M. Feinagle, " is four hens, and we put them 
into the muff, one in each corner.^ No one, certainly, 
after hearing this, is in any danger of forgetting the 
date of the birth of Henry IV. ; but whether the re- 
membrance is worth such a process is a separate 
question. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject of 
arbitrary association, as the observation of every one 
will furnish numerous examples of it. There is one 
application of the principle, however, which deserves 
to he referred to in a more particular manner. I 
allude to the practice of commemorative rites, or 
periodical observances, for transmitting the remem- 
orance of remarkable events. These are in their 
nature, in general, entirely arbitrary ; or, if they have 
an^ analogy to the events, the relation is only figu- 
rative. But the influence of such celebrations is of 
the most extensive and most important kind. If the 
events, particularly, are of a ver^r uncommon char- 
acter, these rites remove any feeling of uncertsunty 
which attaches to traditional testimony, when it ha» 
beea-transmitted through a long period of time, and 
consequently through a great number of individuals. 
They carry us back, in one unbroken series, to tiie 
period of the events themselves, and to the individ- 
uals who were witnesses of them. 

The most important appUcation of the principle 
in the manner now referred to is in the observances 
of religion which are intended to commemorate those 
events which are connected with the revelation of 
the Christian faith. The importance of this mode 
of transmission has not been sufficiently attended to 
by those who have urged the insufficiency of human 
testimony to establish the truth of events which are 
at variance with the common course of nature. We 
hav« formerly alluded to one part of this sophisnit 
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and have stated the grounds on which we contend 
that no objection to the credibility of these eTenfa 
can be founded upon our observation of what we oaO 
the course of nature. We have admitted that a mnch 
higher species of evidence is recyiired for them than 
would be required for events which correspond with 
our previous observation ; and this high wA peculiar 
evidence is confirmed in a striking maimer by the 
periodical rites now referred to. By means of these 
we sure freed entirely from every impression of the 
fallibility of testimony, and the possibility of the 
statements having been fabricated; as we are con- 
ducted in one uninterrupted series to the period whm 
the events tookj^ace, and to the individuals who wit« 
nessed them. This will appear if we state in a few 
words a hypothetical case. Let us conceive a person 
attempting to impose iq)on the world by an accooit 
of some wonderful or miraculous event, which he 
alleges occurred five hundred years ago. He, of 
course, exerts every possible ingenuity in fabricating 
documents, and firammg the appearance of a cham 
of testimony in support of his statement It Is quite 
possible that he might thus deceive a considerable 
number of credulous persons $ and that others, who 
did not believe his statement, might yet find difficulty 
in proving its fallacy. But if the report were ftntfaer 
to bear, that ever smce the occurrence of the alleged 
event it had been regularly and specialhr celebrated 
by a certain periodica observance, it is cfear that tlu» 
would bring the statement to the test of a fact open 
to examination, and that the fallacy of the whole 
would be instantly detected. 

On these principles it must appear that the state* 
ments of the sacied writings, respecting roiraciilou 
events which are said to have occurred upwards of 
1800 yeara ago, could not have been fabricated at any 
intermediate era during that period. It is imneces* 
•ary to state how much more improbaUe it is that 
they could have been fabricated at the very time and 
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place tn iMch thaj are said to hate o ceutie a, nl 
w fjieinidat of thousands who are said to have wiU 
liesaed them, many of whom were deepiT inte rosted 
in detecting their fallacy. ThispartofmeonestiQB 
is not connected with oor present inqniry^hot it Is 
Impossible to dismiss the snbfect without one reflso- 
tteD^— Ihatif we axetopnxmdtqNm tiiepiilMnli 
^probabilities, we must balance ftirly the ui ot a 
tjluies of fabrication; If we do so» we heBltnsilsl 
to.asserty fluKt the prdbabiBty of the wodd heiiM|ki|» 
posed iqK)n» imder all the drcomstances no w aindsl 
tc^ is nme at Tariance with oor ihrm and vialiM^^ 
exp eri ence thm an that we are called qpotttobe P sf. 

It does not appear necesrary to stnr modk of flnl 

m odi ficat ion ofmemory which is called C om a anm iu 

Itisth6re<»Ilingofaperception« Uffoftemw^wB 

have passed a person hi the street whose neewv 

thiiikwehaTeseenvbat without beinfffllile toieoognlw 

hioa, we eanrecaU the impression of his countenano^ 

and endearour to recollect who he is. By a higher 

exercise of this faculty apajnter can draw ftiHB ooB- 

cei>tion a landscape or a building long after he hss 

visited them» and eren the portrait of afiiend whole 

dead or abejnit» and ^om he has not seen for a eoi^ 

siderafaie time. By another modification of thii 

power we can Imbody into a conception a scene, jr 

figure, or a transaction which has been descaribedio 

us by another. The vividness of our Conce|yttQii| if 

such cases, does not depend upon the aceoracy or 

even the trath of the de8crii>tion, but iqxm the degree 

of liveliness with which it is given, or the intemilj 

with which our attention is directed to it Ttas^ft 

has been remarked that we have a more dear eoo- 

eeptjon of Don Qmzote or Sancho thanof any ehaiw 

acters in real history, unless they have been made 

fiunilifir to us by pamtinffs. The business of fb& 

ipvelist being to create ms hero, he givea a moie 

roll and gnq[ihicdeKneati<» of him than fte autfcealiB 
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historian finds it necessary to do ; hence, the fonner 
begins his narrative by an impression made upon oor 
conception ; the latter disrefi^urds this, and proceeds 
at once to the facts which he has to address to our 
attention and memory. 

Conception, properly so called, or the recalling of 
a perception, does not appear to be necessarily con- 
nected with the impression of past time, but rather 
to be at first accompanied by a feeling of the present 
existence of the object Connecting the impression 
with past time seems to be a distinct act of the mind ; 
and the conception may be so strong as, for the mo- 
ment, almost to exclude all idea of the past. That 
degree of conception by which a painter can take the 
likeness of a fnend who has been long dead, or de- 
lineate a scene visited at a remote period, must 
amount to something of this nature. In the active 
and healthy state of the other faculties of the mind 
this impression is but momentary, being almost in- 
stantly corrected by impressions received from tibe 
external world. We snail afterward have occasion 
to refer to a remarkable state of mind in ^hich it is 
not thus corrected, but in which objects which exist 
only in conception are believed to have a real and 
present existence. On this condition depend many 
of the peculiarities of dreaming, insanity, and spec- 
tral illusions. 

Difierent individuals possess the faculty of concep- 
tion in different degrees; and, connected with me 
degree of it, there is generally a corres^nding talent 
for lively description. The faculty itself, or the 
formation of the conception, probably foUows neariy 
the same laws with memory, and depends in a great 
measure upon the degree of attention which was 
originally directed to the objects. This, again, is 
influenced, as in the case of memory, partly by the 

eneral activity of mind of the individual, and partly 
his particular habits and purmiits^^ThuSi as to- 
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tty wUeh ihey have paasea over, oAe penon wil 
dVe « dear and fiyely descrip^on oif its g6Mftl dM>- 
foteiiv to as to place it, aa it were, bmore yotti a 
aeoond wiU describe cMefly ita paatorea and pmMt 
attirdmay indttdeboth; whueafomthiiiayBolbe 
aUe to glv^ an iiitelUgiUe acoooHt of aaj ODA teiC 
ottbaaciNie. •<« 

there ire partictilar ailnationa in whleh 
fion la lyit to M moat inteittdy bronght into anniM^ 
flioae of seclusion and the abaeaa a af d 
aitfMioin. A beantifU eaauii]|ir of Wi 
beonra inllM» tAlIb of Niebalur, theoeMbmedlMaUi 
IraVelter* Whenold,Klind,and8oinilroitiiatliewii 
Mb only to l»e carried fW>m hia bed to faia cfaairt be 
need to describe to bis frienjis the aeenea wlrieh be 
had visited to his early daya with w on de a M ai— !•■ 
Besa and Tifadty. When they einreaaad tkeiras- 
toniahment, ne told them, ''that aalie lay hibed.d 
Tiaible otjecta shut out, the nictm^ of wlwl he md 
aeen in tiie East continually floated before liiaMiiA 
eye, ao that it waa no wonder he coaM speak of 
them aa if he had seen them yesterday, witti hki 
Ytvidnesa the deq» intense sky of Asia, with ila bril- 
liant and twinkUng host of stars, whidi 1m bad so 
often gaied at by night, or its lofty Tsnlt of bias fay 
day, waa reflected, in the hours of stiQneaa anddaik* 
neas, on his inmost soul.** Thismaypeiliiaiabeaeih 
aidered aa an example of what we may can tte hjgh- 
eatdenee of healthy conception. Somethfaifalltfle 
beyoK thia leads to that state on whididependa the 
Ihaory of apparitions or spectral illnalotta* 

In condnmng thia brief allusion to te aolifael af 
eonoeptiont I mall only add the followteg iwaB^iii 
of another amillcation of this mental proceaa. la 
the dmrdi oi St Peter at Cologne the altaii«pises 
k a laxge and ndtuible picture by RdMoa, wpiaaiil 

&the martyrdom of the apostle. TUa pielaa 
ag Dean eamaii away ay ma neiieii at MBOj^ia 
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<he great regret of the inhabitants, a painter of that 
•city undertook to make a copy of it from recollection ; 
and succeeded in doinff so in such a manner, that the 
most delicate tints of me original are preserved with 
the most minute accuracy. The ongmal paintinff 
has now been restored, but the copy is preserved 
along with it ; and even when they aiie n^dlv com- 
pared, it is scarcely possible tp distinguish tne one 
from the other. I am not awagre that this remarka- 
ble anecdote has been recorded by any traveller : I 
am indebted for it to my friend Dr. Duncan, of the 
university of Edinburgh, who h,eard it pi^ 1}l^ spot in a 
late visit to the Cpn^tinent^ and s^w both the pictures. 



OF TBS CULTUBB AND IMPBOVIMERT OW ATnOmW ARD 

MEMOBT. 

Tn facts which have been briefly referred tOf in 
regard to the phenomena of memory, lead to some 
. .marks of a practical nature. These relate to the 
improvement of attention and memory in persons of 
adult years, and tne cultivation of these powers in 
the education of the young. 

The rules from which benefit is to be derived for 
the improvement of memory, in persons of adidt 
years, may be chiefly referred to the following heads, 

I. The cultivation of habits of attention, or gf in« 
tense iq)plication of the mind to whatever is at tie 
time its more immediate object of povsuit* 

II. Habits of correct association. These consist 
in the constant practice of tracing the relation be- 
tween new facts and others with which we are pre- 
viously acquainted ; and of referriiur fiacts to prin- 
ciples which they are calculated toiUii8trate« or to 

K9 
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opinioDs which they tend to confirm, modify, or om- 
torn. This is the operation of what we call a reflect- 
ing mind; and that information which is thus ftiDy 
contemplated and associated is not likely to be foi^ 
gotten. 

in. Intimately connected with both the fomer 
niles is the cultiration of that active, inquiring stite 
of mind which is always on the watch for knowle4se 
from every source that comes within its reach, either 
in reading, conversation, or observation. Such t 
mind is ever ready to refer newly-acquired knowledge 
to its proper place. It is thus easily retained, md 
made to yield those conclusions which are legiti- 
mately deduced from it. 

IV. Method ; that is, the pursuit of particular sid>- 
Jects, upon « regular and connected plan. 

All these principles are opposed to that listless, 
inactive state of mind which is occupied with trifles, 
or with its own waking dreams; or which aedu 
only amusement in dewiltory pursuits which pass 
away and are forgotten. They are likewiee opposed 
to habits of irregSar and desultory application, which 
even inteUectuad persons are apt to fall into, by means 
of which the mind loses the train of investigation, or 
of argument, in which it had made some progress, 
and may not be able to recover it in a satisfactory 
manner. Nothinjr, indeed, appears to contribute 
more to progress m any intellectual pursuit than the 
praetice of keeping the subject habitually before the 
mind, and of daily contributing sometfamg lowaids 
the prosecution oi it. 

y. Attention and memory are ^[reatly promoted 

ar writing on a subject, especially if it be done in a 
stinct and systematic manner ; also, bjr eonveFsfng 
on the mibjeet, and by instructing others m it These 
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exercises, indeed, may perhaps be considered rafher 
as aids to attention, or a clear comprehension of tfie 
tnbjact, than to memory. For in regard to memoiy, 
it is remarkable how much itsjpower is increased m 
many instances by that kind ot exercise by which it 
is alone trusted to, without any aid ftom writing. I 
have known medical men, for example, who had to 
recollect numerons appointments, do so with perfect 
accuracy by trusting to memory, to which they had 
habituated themselves, but blunder oontinnally when 
they kept a written memorandum. Tie mental 
power which is in some cases acquired by oonstaiit 
and intense exercise is indeed astonishing. Bloom- 
field the poet relates of himself, that neany one-half 
of his poem, the Farmer's Boy, was composed, re- 
vised, and corrected, without writinff a word of it, 
while he was at work with other woeraakere in a 
garret. 



Similar rules apply to the cultivation of theae 
iwers in young persons. T 
referred to the following heads : 



powers in young persons, lliey may be chiety 

' to tm 



I. Exciting constant attention and constant in 
terest. For this purpose it is of essential import- 
ance that whatever reading is presented to dhildien 
shall be of a kind which they understand, aad in 
which they can feel interest and pleasure. This 
will be greatly promoted by directing their attnlian 
to the meaning of words, and explaimnff fkem by 
ftmiiiar illustrations. The practice of seitiDg tasks 
as punishments cannot be aUuded to in terms ade- 
quate toitsextreme absurdity. On this ground also 
it must be considered as a great error in edncatimi 
to make children attempt loo much; that is, hmre 
than they can do with close attention* Wben a 
sense of weariness or mental languor takes pline, 
what follows is not merely loss of time, but an im- 
poitant ii^mry done to the mental oonstitation; and 



rlfeiappMn'tD ba of ^tfae utmost consequence that^ 
lime <of children should be as much i» p ' 
Winded between intense attention aod active 
atioiu ^ a shorter time occmned m this 
aoi only is more {nogress maoe. than bv a kinji 
with listless and imperfect applicationt out an m 
nonant part of mental discipline is secnredtjslripl 
oy the other method is oitirely neglected. GHiiw 




observations^ indeed« a^ljr lo person^ at ev^ 

are fuBy 

d puxsmt 
if^ much upon protracted labonons study as on fli 



o person^ at evsg 
period of lifey and we' are fu&y persoaded ^ 
progiess in any intefiectual puxsmt aoes not dspimi 



psaotice.of keepinjg the subject habituaOy belbte fi 
vundt and on t&e kitensity of mental apiJicatiflpi 

. H. Cultivating habits of associai]on» by poblfiil 
..outtoehili&re&^rehition of &cta to ea«n.«Qifpi^ 
the manner in which they illustrate one anqiQ|ei^fli 
lead to some general contusion. Bydirecth^Oiii 
in this manner from ai^ particular ftct to vsooilsct 
aimflar or analogous facts which had fooMAf 
passed before them, they will be trained at cum fi 
attention* memory, and reflection. 

IIL Cnltivatin|[ that ^eral actinty of nM 
which seeks for mformation on eveiy suljeet ^ 
comes in its way. The most common aiid trifisl 
occurrences may thus be made the source of meiipi 
improvement r the halnts of animals ; the natuol 
hiiiory of the articles that are constantly belbae Wk 
In clothes» food, fhmiture ; articles of manniutM 
from a watch to a pin; the action of the mrphw" 
powarSf aa illustrated by various contrivaiMsip 
ecmstant nse; the structure of a leaf; a flowei^,a 
tice. To those farther advanced a constant s 
of interest may be found in history, ffec^graph] 
memoirs of eminept individuals ; and in the Is 
pnndples of natural history, natural philosopliy, sB 
Ajamtf. Ewisiynewsiiidoctofthoaghtw^l^ll^ 
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tiiiu presented to the mind is both Talnable in Itself 
by the powers wMch it calls into action, and by 
proTing a nucleus to which new focts may be after- 
Ward associated. 

lY. Memory and attention are greatly promoted 
in young persons by writing ; prorided it be done, 
not merely in the form of extracts from books, bot 
in their own words : in history, for example, in the 
form of chronological tables ; and on other subjects 
in clear and distinct abstracts, neatly and meuod- 
ically written. 

y. These exercises of mind are ^eatly promoted 
m the young by verbal communication. Hence the 
importance of frequent examination. Tlie teacher 
is thereby enabled, not only to ascertain their pro- 
gress, but to explain what they do not onderstuid; 
to impress upon them important points to wMch 
they may not have sufficiently attend^; to excite 
attention, inquiry, and interest ; and so to cultivate 
the habits of association and reflection. These, in 
fact, ought to be the objects to be kept in view in 
all such exercises as of much greater moment than 
the mere putting of questions. On the same prin- 
ciple, a most useful exercise for young persons is 
instructing others still younger on sul^eists tHiich 
they have themselves recently acquired. 

VI. In the cultivation of the mental powers in the 
young, a point of essential importance is Uie selec- 
tion of proper and worthy objects of acquirement. 
In the general conduct of education in this respect 
the chief error appears in general to have be«i, de- 
voting too much time and attrition in females to 
Buperacial accomplishments, and in males to mere 
acquirement in languages and mathematics : and the 
great object to m kept in view from \he very 
earliest period is the paromomit importance of the 
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actual knowledge of things on subjects of real utili^ ; 
the actual cultivation of habits of observation, m- 

Swxji association, and induction ; and, as the fonn- 
ation of the whole, the habit of steady and con* 
tinned attention. The cultivation of these mental 
habits is of greater value by far than any one 
acquirement whatever ; for they are the basis of aU 
future improvement, and are calculated to give t 
tone to the whole character. 

Ih this brief outline I have said nothing on fte 
subject of religious instruction ; for the same raks 
apply to it as to branches of inferior importance, in 
as far as it is to be considered as engaging the in- 
tellectual powers. The chief error here appean 
to be, the practice of trusting too much to the men 
repetition of tasks or catechisms, without that kind 
of durect personal instruction which is calculated to 
interest the attention, to fix the truths upon the un- 
derstanding, and to cultivate the habits ofassociation 
and reflection. A leading branch of this subject, 
the culture of the moral feelings, does not belong to 
our present inquiry ; but it is impossible to mention 
it without alluding to its iuteuse interest even in a 
philosophic^ point of view. One of the moit 
striking phenomena, certainly, in the science of the 
human mind, is the high degree of culture of which 
the moral powers are susceptible, even in the infant 
mind, long before the powers of intellect are de- 
veloped for the investigation of truth. 

In reference to the whole science of education 
nothing is of greater importance than the principle 
of association, which, we have formerly seen, exeits 
a most extensive influence, not in the remembrance 
of facts alone, but in perpetuating and recalling 
mental emotions. We take a very limited view* 
indeed, of this great subject, if we confine education 
entirely or chiefly to the acauisition of knowledge, 
or even to the culture of tne intellectual poweiBt 
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That system is deficient in its most essential part 
which does not carry on along with these a carefitf 
and habitual culture and regulation of the passions 
and emotions of the young : their attachments and 
antipathies, their hopes and fears, their joys and 
sorrows ; the cultivation of the social and benevolent 
affectioRB ; the habit of repressing selfishness, and 
bearing inconveniences and disappointments with- 
out murmuring; a disposition to candour and in- 
genuousness, and a sacred regard to truth. Their 
future character as social and moral beings will be 
greatly influenced by the manner in which they are 
taught from an early period to regulate their emo- 
tions, by directing them to adequate and worthy ob- 
jects, and controUing them by the great principles 
of Mosdom and virtue. In this important process 
the principle of association exerts a most extensive 
influence. The stern lessons of morality, and even 
the sublime truths of religion, may be rigidly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the young, and may, m 
ufter-life, recur from time to time as a mere matter 
of remembrance ; but many must have experienced 
how different is the impression when they recur in 
close association with a father's affection and a 
mother's tenderness, — with the lively recollection 
of a home, where the kindest sympathies of the 
human heart shed around the domestic circle all that 
is lovely in Ufe, while a mild and consistent piety 
habitually pointed the way to a life which is to come. 



OF THE mPLUENCE (OF DISEASE UPON ATTSNTIOir 

Aim MEMORY. 

The preceding imperfect outhne of the subject of 
memory naturally leads us briefly to investigate the 
manner in which this function is impaired in con- 
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nexion with bodily disease. This takes place chiefly 
from injuries of the head, affections of the brain, 
feyer, and diseases of extreme debility. Similar 
efiiscts arise from intemperance and other habits of 
dissipation. Om- present purpose, however, is, not 
to investigate the peculiar e£&cts of these Tarions 
causes, but to endeavour to trace the nmjner in 
which attention and memory^and we may inchide 
perception-*are affected by any or all of them. 

The first mental function which is impaired by 
bodily disease is usually the power of attention; 
this we see illustrated in all febrile affections. Hie 
patient, in the early or milder stages, is incapable 
of fixing his mind upon any thing that requires mnch 
attention, of foUowinff out an argument, or of trans- 
acting business which calls for much thought or 
consideration. He is acute and intelligent as to all 
common occurrences, and shows no want of recol- 
lection or of the power of reasoning when his atten- 
tion is excited ; but he feels it an exertion that m 
painful to him. In a higher degree of this condition, 
ne is still intelligent as to what is said or done at 
the time, or in recognising persons ; but in a short 
time forgets every thing in regard to the person or 
the occurrence. He is incapsSile of that degree of 
attention which is necessary for memory, thou^ 
the powers of perception are entire. In the next 
stage he becomes incapable of receiving the ftdl 
impression from external things; and, in conse- 
ouence of this, he mistakes the objects of his own 
thoughts for realities. This is delirium, and there 
are various degrees of it. In some cases the atten- 
tion of the patient can be roused for a time, and 
directed to the true relations of external things, 
though he relapses into his delirious impressions 
when he is left undisturbed : in others, the false im- 
pression is constant, and cannot be corrected by any 
eiTort which is made to direct the attention ; and in 
a third modification of this remarkable conditioot be 
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mixes op his hallacinations with external iapns 
sionB in a most singnlar manner. He is still caj^ftblev 
however* of describing his imprassionsr- that is* oC 
talking so as to be understood, though what ha 
speaks of relates only to his erroneous conceptionsy 
or mere bodily feelings. In the next stage he either 
does not attem]^ to eicpress himself at iQl, or is en- 
tirely unintellinble. He is now cut off from com* 
mumcation wiu external things, and with other sen* 
tient beings ; and the highest degree of this is what we 
call coma, or stupor, wfich resembles profound sleep. 
This description refers chiefly to the gradations m 
the state of the mental functions which we observe 
in continued fever. It is particularly interesting to 
trace them in this disease, because we see the va- 
rious grades passing into one another, and thns 
showin|^ in a connected series the leading peculiari- 
ties which, in other affections, we have to contem- 
plate separately. These peculianties may be chiefly 
referred to the following neads:— 

I. A state in which the attention cannot be steadily 
directed to a long and connected train of thought, or 
to any thing requiring a continued eflbrt of mind. 
This takes place, as already stated, in the earlier 
stages of all febrile diseases. It likewise occurs in 
connexion with the debility which succeeds aoiite 
diseases, in persons broken down by intenmerance, 
and in the mrst approaches of old age. tt is also 
often observed in a remarkable degree in connexion 
witti a disordered state of the stomach. 

II. A state in which the impression made by ex- 
ternal things is not sufficient to produce remem- 
brance, though there appears to be, at the time, a 
perfect perception. A person so affected under^ 
stands what is said to lum, and answers correctly, 
but very soon forgets what has passed; he knows a 
frMod, and is happy to see him, but in a short time 

L 
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forgets the occurrence. This is met with in a mora 
advanced state of febrile diseases, in the hiffher de- 
grees of the condition which results from habitual 
intemperance, and in the more advanced periods of 
age. It also occurs in diseases of the brain, and in 
cases of injuries of the head. A lady whom I at- 
tended some time ago, on account of an ii^ury pro- 
duced by a fall from a horse, lay, for the first week, 
in a state of perfect stupor; she .then ^praduall^ re- 
vived, so as to be sensible to external mipressioni, 
and after some time to recognise her friends. But 
afterward, when she was entirely recovered, she had 
no recollection of this period of her convalescence, 
or of having seen various friends who then visited 
her, thouffh, at the time, she recognised them, con- 
versed with them sensibly, and was very ha]^ to 
see them. 

III. The third condition is that in which eztenal 
impressions are either not perceived at all, or are 
perceived in a manner which cannot convey any dis- 
tinct notion of their relations to the mind. On this 
account the conceptions or trains of ideas existing 
in the mind itself are believed to be realities. This 
remarkable condition belongs properly to another 
part of our subject. It occurs in various forms of 
delirium, and constitutes the peculiar characters of 
insanity and dreaming. The ideas or conceptions 
which occupy the mind in this condition are vaiioWi 
They may be trains of thought excited by somt 
passmg event or some bodily sensation ; smd fir^ 
quentlv the patient repeats something which is said 
in his bearing, and then branches off into some other 
train to whidi that has ^ven rise. In other cases 
the impression is one which has been brought up bv 
some old associations, even relating to things wnici 
the person when in health had not recollected. Of 
this kind there are various remarkable examples on 
record, especially in regard to the memory of Ian- 
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jTHafes. A man, mentioned by Bfr. Abernetfay, had 
Seen bom in France, but had spent the greater part 
of his hfe in England, and for many years had en- 
tirely lost the habit of speaking French. But when 
fmder the care of Mr. Abemethy, on account of the 
•effects of an injury of the head, he always spoke 
French. A similar case occurred in St Thomas's 
Hospital, of a man who was in a state of stupor in 
consequence of an injury of the head. On his par- 
lial recovery, he spoke a language which nobody in 
the hospital understood, but which was soon ascer- 
tained to be Welsh. It was then discovered that he 
liad been thirty years absent from Wales, and, before 
the accident, had entirely forgotten his native lan- 
guage. On his perfect recovery, he completely for- 
^t his Welsh again, and.recovered the £ng^ish lan- 
guage. A lady, mentioned by Dr. Prichard, when in 
« state of deUrium spoke a language which nobody 
about her understood; but which also was discovered 
to be Welsh. None of her friends could form any 
conception of the manner in which she had become 
^uamted with that language ; but after much in- 
quiry it was discovered, that in her childhood she 
had a nurse, a native of a district on the coast of 
Brittany, the dialect of which is closely analogous 
to the Welsh. The lady had at that time leanwd a 
^ood deal of this dialect, but had entirehr forgotten 
It for many years before this attack of fever. The 
ease has also been communicated to me of a lady 
who was a native of Germany, but married to an 
En^sh gentleman, and for a considerable time ac- 
customed to speak the English language. During 
an illness, of the nature of which I am not infonne^ 
she aiwayB spoke German, and could not make her- 
self imderstood by her English attendants, except 
when her husband acted as interpreter. A woman 
who was a native of the Highlands, but accustomed to 
speak Engflish, was under the care of Dr. Macintosh 
of Edinburgh, on account of an attack of apoplexy. 



She wtt io to ivoo^ered M to look uooDd hat iiifli 
•D tppenanoe of inteUigieiice, but the ^k)otor ooril 
not Buko her oomprehend any tfainf he eaid to faa^ 
or newer the moet eiiBple <|piaetkMU Bothnia 
afaredone of her Maude to addraae htar laCMMk 
whan ai|e huDediatalhf anawerad with nafineea Ml 
iMnej* An Italian gentleman, mentienod by ft; 
Bnrii, who died of the yii41ow toer in New*Tontk 
the bednniitf of hie iUnaaa apoke Ea^riiah, in thi 
nOdOa ofitKrench, bat on the da/ of UadMiOihi 
apiAe only Italian* A Lutheran dergyManefflit 
■deUiia informed Dr. Rnah fliat GetaMae mi 
Qweteiofwhomhe had a eonaiderable MEanbarti 
Ua congrega ti on, when near death alwm pniyad la 
their natife langnagea, thooth aoBM «fumn]i»«aa 
ea nflden t had net fqpoken tneae tangnagaawifly 
or aixty yeara* 

Aeaae haabeen relalad to me ^aba|r,irimat 
theuaaf iivor receifed a Aracture of theaadbte 
which he midenrent the operation of tNpan. He 
waa 9t the thne in a atate of perfect et^peri and 
after hie recoreiT retained no recoMeetion ailiw el 
the aeddent or the operation. Attheafa< 
dnring the delirimn of a fever, he gave fie 
oonect deec»iption of the operation and the 
who were preaeat at it, with their dreaa and oIlHr 
minute particnlara. He had never been obeamad to 
allode to it before^ and no meana were known If 
which he could have acquired. the rtrrumataam 
whidli he mentioned. An eminent medioal tdrni 
infOKBnme,that dnring fever, without any dajirjan^ 
he on one occaaion repeated hmg paaaagsa fteai 
Homer, which he could not do when m healliii anl 
another friend haa mentioned to me, thi^ In n aimi- 
lar altoation tbaie were repreaeutedlohiBBiind^ia 
a nioat vivid Bumwr, the circumataneee of a Jonmay 
in the Highlanda, which he had perlbnned kaiar b^ 
ine, inerodhui nmny minute partieidaB whiaKha 





hadantinlty 
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* In regard to the memory of languages as inflih 
enced bv these affections of the bnun, a oonditum 
occurs tne reverse of that now mentioneNl, and pr^ 
«entmgBome sinjarular phenomena: the cause of the 
difference is entirely beyond onr researches. The 
late I^. Gregory was accustomed to mention in his 
lectures the case of a clerg3nnan9 who, whUe labour- 
ing under a disease of the brain, spoke nothing but 
Hebrew, which was ascertained to be tiie last lan- 
guage that he had acquired. An English lady, men- 
tioned by Dr. Prichara, in recovering from an apo- 
plectic attack, always spoke to her attendants in 
French, and had actually lost the knowledge of the 
English language : this continued about a mioiUh. 

rV. The fourth condition is the state of stupoTyOr 
coma, in which the miiid is entirely cut off from u^ 
tercourse with the external world. This occurs in 
the worst states of fever, in various diseases of the 
brain and injuries of the head ; and the same condi- 
tion takes place, from a very different cause, in the 
state of fainting. In such cases there is seldom any 
recollection of mental impressions ; yet there are 
facts which tend to show, that the patient is not in 
such a state of total insensibility to external tilings 
as his appearance would indicate. A gentleman 
whom I attended in a state of perfect sqpoj^eunr, 
from which he did not recover, was frequenuy ob- 
4iarved to adjust his nightcap with the utmost care, 
when it got into an uncomfortable state; first pidl- 
ing^ it down over his eyes, and then turning up the 
frt>nt of it in the most exact manner. Another, 
whom I saw lately in a state of profound apofdexy, 
but from which he recovered, had a perfect recollec- 
tion of what took place during the attack, and men- 
tioned many things which had been said in his hear- 
ii^, when he was supposed to be in a state of per- 
fect unconsciousness. A lady, on recovering from 
. a similar state, said she h^d been asleep and Sf^sm^ 

L3 
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^ aad flMntkRiad wkat ite iMd^dmMMd ikflMt 
IMtwewiatiBgoiitlikowioiiiiiAdert talttMW 
•Ma b* Utile doabt» that maiijr of the «liiiat NiiM 
«r ttiMseeiii bvpenom inastefti oClnaea«e 
taftnfa&to this hetd, ud thit thek vfiioMt «n^ 
iietid 4»f the ecmcaplioiie of the miad fteeU; bdtavil 
iMTtlM thae lo be reel, mamaaaer eaelqipBeli 
^etialay. Tlait each im pw e rioaa AeaK aathi 
«Kiiefreqaenlivi«aMMbefedia the of d i nmy mm 
af ettiper, fioubly arieee ftom te Ughet 4mm 
aai Mater fomennicy el te aftietiaa thafe ttrt 
iiriMk eeoaiB In eleqi. Forwehare leaeenlai^ 
Have that iw— ■ waith eia wmeaibewd 



to n ye rf e c t rfew, and that Mveiy pwfaaa iJieM 
we do not remember any mental impreesioiie» ttoa^ 
laa have eatMMitoiypriMiftiiat they ea^ Tlmk% 
fMoa ifitt talk la be ideq> aoaato ha iiiiii^ 
«nd6ntoodby anoOier, bat withoot havhur ttaiMt 
atcdlleetkn of the aMStal^impreaiea wUehieite 
iilMtheeaid. 

in the wreoed^ obaerfatione we haia Nimd 
<laeiy to the te m Mw ai y infloenee of 
pafarlag or saapendiafffte powere of ^^ 
aMBK>iy« Bat thdnTiB a part of the wdbjfKd 
4letfaiot from thSa, namely, the edfeetofeoitaifdii^ 
enBi in obliteTatin|lmpiesBion8 fonn e iU laaeiMd 
aad leng retained. The higher degrees or fliiBaea* 
4itien aaMwut to that state wfakh we eaQ IMiBM 




aad this we tnd supervening both a|Mm; 
the brain and protnetedMrile diseases. ltoes» 
dHkn so piodnced is sometimee permansnttbalASi 
aaentiyisieeoveredfromi and xeoovery telmjIaBi 
ia some eaeee gradaaUN[, in ofliers very sndM^ 
▲ BUHi, nMntkmed by Wi]lis»oa l eu u fsna g ftoass 
patrid fever, was Ibaad to have so entiialy losft Ui 
im-"-1 fjiniltlni. tliithn tnnrimlinilji, iihiiiihIiiI 
ttotiUng, and nnderstood nothing: ^vizsaptabrotaft 
s^Mtt.* Hseeatiaasd hi this stats fer two 
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«iid then gradaally recovered. Some yean ago I 
•ttended a young man* who* on roeovering from a 
tadiouB fever, was founl to be in a iti^ bozdering 
•ipOB idiotism; and this eoatiniied even after his 
tedSy health was entirely restored. In this state 
kt was taken to the country, wheie hoffradaally re« 
covered after sevend months. A gen^man, meo^ 
Honed fay Wepfer, on coming out of an apopleotio 
attack, was immd to know nobody, and remember 
nothing. After several weeks he began to know his 
friends, to remember words, to repeat the Lord'a 
Prayer, and to read a few words of Latm, rather 
than Oennan, which was his own langoage. When 
m^ to read more than a few words at a tkne, he 
Mod ttaX he formerly noderstood these things, but 
BOW did not Aft»r some time be began to pay 
more attention to what was passing around hua; 
but, while thus making slight and gradual prog r o ss , 
he was, after a few months, suddenly eut off by an 
attack of apoplexy. 

The sudden recoveries from this condition of the 
Bwntal powers are still more remarkaUe. Dr. 
Prichard, on the authority of the late Dr. Rush of 
Philadelphia, mentions an American student, a per- 
son of considerable attainments, wIks on recovering 
irom afever, was found to have lost aU his acqairsd 
Inowiedge. When his health was restored, he be- 
gan to apply to the Latin grammar, had passed 
ikrougfa the elementary imrts and was beginmiu to 
oonstme, when, one day, in making a strong effort 
to recollect a partof his kmon, the whole onus lost 
impressions suddenly returned to his mind, and he 
fiMind himsdf at once in possession of all his former 
acquirements. 

m slighter injuries of the head, accompanied by 
loss of recollection, we observe the circurastances 
gradually recalled in a very singular manner. Some 
years ago I saw a boy who had fallen from a wall, 
and BttSck his head against a stone aduch lay at this 
foot of it He was carried home in a state of in- 
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sensibility, from which he soon recorered^biitwitlK 
out any recollection of the accident. He felt that 
his head was hurt, but he had no idea how he had 
receiyed the injury. After a short time he leoot 
lectei} that he had struck his head against a stones 
but had no recollection how he had come tx> do aa 
After another interval, he recollected thai he Ind 
been on the top of a wall, and had fallen frem ituid 
struck against the stone, but could not remeiaber 
where the wall was. After some time longer, he i»> 
covered the recollection of all the circumstaieeft ' 
Dr. Prichard mentions a gentleman who snfieied t 
severe injury by a fall from his horse, and wke^ ea 
his recovery, had no recollection of any thing r^ 
lating to the accident, or for some time before it 
A considerable time elapsed before his leeoDectiaa 
of it began to return, and it was only as he lepeal- 
edly rode over the comitry where the accidmt had* 
happened, that the si^ht of the various ofaiect* 
gradually recalled the circumstances of the joumey 
m which it occurred, and of the accident itself. 

A still more remarkable phenomenon comiected 
vnth cases of this kind occurs in some instances ii 
which there is perfect intelligence in regard to re- 
cent circumstances, but an obliteration of foraMr 
impressions. Of this I have received the foUowiot 
stnking example from an eminent medical 6ien£ 
A respectable surgeon was thrown from his hone 
while riding in the country, and was carried into fli 
adjoining house in a state of insensibility. FrcMi 
this he very soon recovered, described the accident 
distinctly, and gave minute directions in regaid to 
his ovm treatment. In particular, he requested thil 
he might be immediately bled ; the bleeding was 
repeated, at his own desire, after two hours ; and 
he conversed correctly regarding his feelings aad 
the state of his pulse vnth the medical man who 
visited him. In the evening he was so muoh i^ 
covered as to be aUe to be jemoved to his cm 
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hoiuet and a medical friend accompanied him in the 
earriage. As they drew near home, the latter made 
some observation respecting precautions calculated 
to prevent unnecessary alarm to the wife and family 
of the patient, when, to his astonishment, he dis- 
eovered that his friend had lost tJl idea of havinff 
either a wife or children. This condition continuea 
during the following day, and it was only on the 
third day, Bod after further bleeding, thai the cir- 
cumstances of his past life began to recur to his 
mind* On the other hand, remarkable instances 
oooHr of the permanency of impressions made upon 
tkt mind previously to such mjuries, though the 
laental faculties are entirely obscured as to & sub- 
sequent impressions. An affecting example is men- 
tioned by Dr. Conolly : — a young cleigyman, when 
0& Uie point of beinff married, si^ered an injury of 
the head by which nis understanding was entirely 
and permanently deranged. He Uved in this coup 
dition till the age of eighty ; and to the last talked 
af ftothing but his approaching wedding, and exr 
pressed impatience for the arrival of the happy day. 

.•It is chiefly in connexion with attacks or an a 
pleetic nature that we meet with singular exami 
•f loss of memory on particular topics, or eztCHOcL^ 
onl^ to a particular period. One of the most com- 
nmt is loss of the memory of words, or of names, 
while the patient retains a correct idea of things 
and pereons. The late Dr. Gregory used to men- 
tioB a lady who, after an apoplectic attack, re- 
covered correctly her ideas of things, but covdd not 
Mme them. In giving directions respecting familT 
natters, she was quite distinct as to what she wished 
to be done, but could make herself understood only 
by going through the house, and pointing to the va- 
neus articles. A gentleman whom I attended some 
jrears ago, after recovering from an iqxyplectic at- 
tack* knew his friends perfectly, but could not name 
tiMn. Walking one aay in the 8treet» he met a 
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gentleman ^ Whom he was very anxioiis to con^ 
mnnicate eometbing respecting^ a mutual', friend. 
After various ineffectual attempts to make him uk 
derstand whom he meant, he at last seized him bjr 
the arm and dragged him through several streets \» 
the house of the gentleman of whom he wa3 speak* 
ing, and pointed to the name-plate on the doovr 

A singidarmodilicationof this condition hat- been 
related to me. The gentleman to whom it refemd 
could not be made to understand the namd of tut 
object if it was spoken to him, but understood it 
perfectly when it was written. His mental feout 
ties were so entire, that he was engiffied in DMnt 
extensive agricultural concerns, and he- maiuiged 
them with perfect correctness, by means of a remui-^ 
able contrivance. He kept before him, in the room 
where he transacted busmess, a list of the wordi- 
whieh were most apt to occur in his interoouiw 
with 'his workmen. When one of these willed t& 
communicate with ^hkn on any subject, he ftnt heard 
what the workman had to say, but without mdei^ 
standing him further than to simply catch the worda^ 
He then turned to the words in his written listrUd 
whenever they met his eye he understood them 
perfectly. These particulars I had from )u»-8eii,t- 
gentleman of high intelligence. Another frequettt 
modification consists in putting one name foranothii^ 
but always using the words in the same sense. Jjol 
example of this also occurred in the gentleman lait 
mentioned. He uniformly called his snuff4x» t 
hogshead, and the association which led to tluB-i»> 
peared to be obvious. In the early part of his Ini 
he had been in Virginia, and connected witb tha 
trade in tobacco ; so that the transition from waif 
to tobacco, and from tobacco to a hogshead, seenel 
to be natural. Another gentleman affected in ttit 
manner, when he wanted coals put upon his fire al- 
ways called for paper, and when he wanted pepv 
called for coals ; and these words he always 
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in fte same manner. In other cases, the patient 
seems to inyent names, usmg words which to a 
stranger are quite unintelligible ; but he akrays uses 
them in the same sense, smd his immediate attend 
ants come to understand what he meansby thenu- 

Another remarkable modificatioB of thiscondltion 
••f the mental powers is found in those cases in 
which there is loss of the recollection of a particular 
period. A clergyman, mentioned by Dr; Beattie, on 
recovering from an apoplectic attack, was found to 
bave lost the recollection of exactly four years; 
«Yery thing that occurred before that period ne le- 
membered perfectly. He gradually recovered, partly 
by a spontaneous revival of his memory^ and pavtly 
by acquiring a knovrledge of the leading events of 
the period. A young kidy who was present at a 
laete catastrophe in Scotland, in which many people 
lost their lives by the fall of the gallery of a cnurch, 
escaped without any injury, but with the complete loss 
of the recollection of any of the circumstances ;; and 
this extended, not only to the accident, but to every 
thing that had occurred to her.for acertain time before 
going to church. A lady whom I att^ided some 
years ago in a protracted illness, in which her mem- 
ory became much impaired, lost the recollection of 
a period of about ten or twelve years, but spoke 
with perfect consistency of things as they stooa be- 
fore mat time. 

As far as I have been able to trace it, the prin- 
ciple in such cases seems to be, that when the 
memory is impaired to a certain degree, the loss of 
it extends backwards to some event or some period 
by which a particidarly deep impression had been 
■made upon the mind. In tne lady last mentioBed, 
for instance, the period of which she lost the fee€^ 
lection was that during which she had resided in 
Edinburgh, and it extended back to her removal 
from another city in which she had lived for many 
years. Dunng her residence in the latter, she had 
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become the mother of a large family, t&d' Mm 
events had occurred likely to make a deep inpm^ 
sion on her mind. The period of her residence in 
Edinburgh had been uniform and tranquil, and with- 
out any occurrence calculated to excite much atten- 
tion in a person of rather slender mental endow- 
ments. I do not know whether we can gire a ainikr 
explanation of cases in which the loss of meoioij 
has extended only to particular subjects ; nandfr 
by supposing that these subjects had been mom 
slightly impressed upon the nund than those whieft 
were retained. A gentleman is mentioned br Di» 
Beattie, who, after a blow on the head, lost Mi 
knowledge of Greek, and did not appear to hsre M 
any thing else. 



While we thus review the manner in wfaicii the 
manifestations of mind are affected, in certain eaaet, 
by diseases and injuries of the brain, it is neceaaaiy 
that we should refer briefly to the remarkable in- 
stances in which the brain has been extensivelf 
diseased without the phenomena of mind being im- 
paired in any sensible degree. This holds troeooth 
m regard to the destruction of each individml pvt 
of the brain, and likewise to the extent to whidi tb» 
cerebral mass may be diseased or destroyed* b 
another work I have mentioned various caaes whkb 
illustrate this fact in a very striking manner; pn^ 
ticularly the case of a lady m whom one-half of Ite 
brain was reduced to a mass of disease ; but who 
retained all her faculties to the last, except tint 
there was an imperfection of vision,-— and had beoi 
enjoying herself at a convivial party in the house of 
a friend a few hours before her death. A niiit 
mentioned by Dr. Ferriar, who died of an affectkNi 
of the brain, retained all his faculties entire till the 
very moment of death, which was sudden : on ez- 
amming his head, the whole right hemispheroy— tlnl 
is, one-half of his brains-was found destroyed by aai^ 
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Duration. In a similar case recorded byDiemeN 
broek, half a pound of matter was found in tbe 
brain ; and in one by Dr. Heberden, there was half 
a pound of water. A man, mentioned by Mr. O'Hal- 
loran, suffered such an injury of the head that a 
large portion of the bone was removed on the right 
side ; and extensive suppuration having taken place, 
there was discharged at each dressing, through the 
opening, an immense quantity of matter mixed with 
large masses of the substance of the brain. This 
went on for seventeen days, and it appears that 
nearly one-half of the brain was thrown out mixed 
with the matter ; yet the man retained all his intel- 
lectual faculties to the very moment of dissolution ; 
and through the whole course of the disease, his 
mind maintained uniform tranquillity. These re- 
markable histories might be greatly multiplied if it 
were required, but at present it seems only neces- 
sary to add the very interesting case related by Mr. 
Marshall. It is that of a man who died with a pound 
of water in his brain, after having been long in a 
state of idiocy, but who, a very short time before 
death, became perfectly rationsd. 

The facts which have been thus briefly referred 
to present a series of phenomena of the most re^ 
markable land, but on which we cannot speculate 
in the smsdlest degree without advancing beyond 
the sphere of our limited faculties ; one thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that they give no countenance to 
the doctrine of materialism, which some have pre- 
sumptuously deduced from a very partial view of 
the influence of cerebral disease upon the manifes- 
tations of mind. They show us, indeed, in a very 
striking manner, the mind holding intercourse with 
the external world through the medium of the brain 
and nervous system ; and, by certain diseases of these 
organs, they show this intercourse impaired or sus- 
pended ; but they show nothing more. In particular, 

M 
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they warrant nothing in an3r degree analogous to 
those partial deductions which form the basis of 
materialism. On the contrary, they show us the 
brain injured and diseased to an extraordinary ex- 
tent without the mental functions being affected in 
any sensible degree. They show us, further, the 
manifestations of mind obscured for a time, and 
yet reviving in all their ori^al vigour, almost in 
the very moment of dissolution. Fmally, they ex- 
hibit to us the mind, cut off from all intercourse 
with the external world, recalling its old impressions, 
even of things long forgotten ; and exercising its 
powers on those which had long ceased to exist, in 
a manner totall]^ irreconcilable with any idea we can 
form of a material function. 



SECTION II. 

ABSTRACTION. 

Bt Abstraction we separate various facts from each 
other, and examine them individually. We sepa- 
rate, for example, the qualities of a substance, and 
contemplate one of them apart from the rest. This 
act of the mind is employed in two processes of the 
utmost importance. By the one, we examine a va- 
riety of objects, select the properties in which ce^ 
tain numbers of them anree, and thus arranse them 
into classes, genera, and species. By the ouier, we 
take a more comprehensive view of an extensife 
collection of facts, and select one which is common 
to the whole. This we call generalizing, or deduc- 
ing a general fact or general principle ; and the pro- 
cess is of extensive appUcation in all philosophical 
inquiries. The particular points to be attended to 
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in conducting it will come under view in another 
part of our subject. The most important is, that the 
fact assumed as general really belongs to all the in- 
dividual instances, and has not been deduced from 
the examination of only a part of them. . 

There have been disputes among writers on the 
science of mind, whether abstraction is to be con- 
sidered as a distinct mental operation, or is referable 
to judgment. But I have already stated that my ob- 
ject in this outline is to avoid all such discussions, 
and to allude simply to the actual processes of the 
mind in a practical view. One thing at least is clear, 
namely, that our abstractions must be corrected by 
reason, the province of which is to judge whether 
the process is performed correctly, and on sound 
principles. This, however, is distinct from the pri- 
mary act of the mind to which 1 now apply the 
term abstraction, which is simply the power of con- 
templating one property of a substance apart from 
its other properties. It thus disjoins things which 
by nature are intimately united, and which cannot 
be separated in any other manner. Reason does not 
appear to be immediately concerned in this, though 
it is most closely connected with the purposes to 
which the process is afterward applied; namely, 
classifying substances according to a certain agree- 
ment of properties, and fixing upon those which are 
common to all the individuals of a numerous series, 
in the act of generalizing, or deducing a general fact 
or general principle. 

I have formerly alluded to a period in the science 
of mind, when our ideas of external things were 
supposed to be certain actual essences, separated 
from the substances and conveyed to the tfiinking 
principle. In connexion with this theory there arose 
a controversy, whether, when we perform the mental 
act of generalizing, there exists in nature any es- 
sence corresponding to a general idea ; or whether, 
in generalizing, we merely make use of an abstract 
term : whether, for example, in using the word man 
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we only employ a term, or whether we have the 
power of formmg an idea of man in the abstract 
without thinking of any individual man ; and, in the 
same manner, whether we can reason respecting a 
class of substances, without thinking of any of me 
individuals composing it. Hence arose two sects, 
whose disputes make a most remarkable fisure in 
the history of intellectual science, namely, the 
Nominalists and Realists. 

The controversies of these sects we now consider 
as little more than a matter of historical curiosity; 
but, for several centuries, they divided the learned 
of Europe, and were often carried on with an asperihr 
amounting to actual persecution. ** The Nominal- 
ists,'' says Mosheim, ** procured the death of John 
Huss, who was a Realist; and in their letter to 
Lewis King of France do not pretend to deny that 
he fell a victim to the resentment of their sect The 
Realists, on the other hand, obtained, in the year 
1479, the condemnation of John de Wesalia, who was 
attached to the party of the Nommalists. These 
contending sects carried their fury so far as to charge 
each other with the sin against the Holy Ghost."— 
" The dispute," says Mr. Stewart, " was carried on 
with great warmth in the universities of France, 
Germany, and England, more particularly in the two 
former countries, where the sovereigns were led by 
some political views to interest themselves deeply 
in the contest, and even to employ the civil power 
in support of their favourite opinions. The emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, in return for the assistance which 
in his disputes with the pope, Occam had given him by 
his writings, sided with the Nominalists ; Lewis the 
Eleventh of France, on the other hand, attached 
himself to the Realists, and made theur antagonisti 
the objects of a cruel persecution." 

We find some difSculty in believing, in the present 
day, that the controversy which thus embroiled the 
continent of Europe in all the rancour of actual pe^ 
secution related to the question, whether, in em* 
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ploying general terms, we use words or names only, 
or whether there is in nature any thing correspond- 
ing to what we mean by a general idea. It is well 
designed by Mr. Stewart as ^ one of the most curi- 
ous events which occur in the history of the human 
mind*" 

The question is one of no practical importance^ 
and when it is cleared from its connepon with the 
ancient doctrine of ideas, appears to be ope of no 
difficulty. Without supposu^^ that there is in nature 
any actual essence corresponding to a general idea, 
the truth seems to be, that we do form a certain no- 
tion or conception of a quality in which several sub- 
stances agree, distinct from any one substance to 
which the quality belongs. Hence some hare pro- 
posed the term Notiona&st, or Conceptualist, as de- 
signating opinions distinct from those both of the 
Nominausts and Realists. But, according to the 
principles of modem science, we cannot consider 
the discussion as any tlung more than an ingenious 
arguing on points of no real importance. The pro- 
cess which the mind really cames on in that mental 
operation to which these remarks have referred^ con- 
sists simply in tracing relations or points of resem- 
Mance in which certain individual things agree, 
though they may in others be rei^arkably different. 
We then give a name to this common quahty, and 
tiius form the individuals into a class of which this 
quality is the distinguishing character. Thus we 
may take a number of animals diSerinff remarkably 
from each other, and say they are aU quadrupeds. 
We may take a number of substances very dissimi- 
lar in their external and mechanical properties, and 
say they are all acids. Some of these substuices 
are sojid, some fluid, and some ffaseous; bat the 
property of acidity is common to them aU, ,and this 
accordii^gly becomes the name and the disiiipiguishing 
character of lA^e class into which we now arrange 
them. 

MS 
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SECTION ni. 

IMAOINATION. 

Ih the exercise of Imagination, we take the com' 
ponent elements of real scenes, events, or charactenu 
and combine them anew by a process of the mua 
itself, so as to form compounds which have no ex- 
istence in nature. A peunter, bv this process, de- 
picts a landscape combmin^ the beauties of Tajriow 
real landscapes, and excluding their defects. A peet 
or a noveUst, in the same manner, calls into heiof; > 
fictitious character, endowed with those yw?'**^ 
with which it suits his purpose to invest hin, places 
him in contact with other beings equally imagmaiy« 
and arranges, according to his will, ue scenes m 
which he shall bear a part, and the line of conduct 
which he shall follow. The compound in these 
cases is entirely fictitious and arbitrary; bot it is 
expected that the individual elements shall be sudi 
as actually occur in nature, and that the combinatisn 
shall not differ remarkably from what miglit leiBj 
happen. When this is not attended to, as in a pi^ 
ture or a novel, we speak of the work being extrav^ 
gant, or out of nature. But, avoiding combinatioDS 
whidi are grossly at variance with reality, the framer 
of such a compound may make it superior to aiqr 
thinff that actually occurs. A painter may draw a 
combination of beauties in a landscape superior to 
any thing that is actually known to exist ; and a 
novelist may delineate a more perfect character tlm 
is met with in real life. It is remarked by lir« 
Stewart, that Milton in his Garden of Eden has 
^ created a landscape more perfect, i>robably, in aH 
its parts, than has ever been realized in nature, and 
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certainly veiy different from any thing that this 
coiinhy e^diibited at the time when he wrote.** ** It 
is a curious remark of Mr. Walpole," he adds, ** that 
Milton's Eden is free from the defects of the Old 
Enffliah Garden, and is imagined on the same prin- 
cijues which it was reserved for the present age to 
cairy into execution.'' 

^ The mode of artificial combination which results 
from the exercise of ima^ation is qyplicable chiei^ 
to four kinds of composition. 

1. Fictitious narrative, in which the author deUne- 
ates imaginary scenes or transactions; and paints 
ima^;inary characters, endowing them witii such 
qualities as may suit the purpose which he has in 
view. 

3. Composition or verbal address, directed to the 
passions, and intended to excite particular mental 
emotions. To this head are referable many of the 
combinations of the poet, and addresses calculated 
to operate upon the feelings of a popular assembly ; 
also, those which derive their character fit>m the 
language of trope and metaphor. The genius of 
the orator, and the inventive powen of the poet, are 
exhibited in the variety and the novel^ of the analo- 
ffias, resemblances, illustrations, and figures, which 
he thus brings to bear upon his subject 

8. Those unexpected and pecunar assodations 
which form the basis of wit and humour. 

4. Combinations of objects of sense, calculated to 
produce mental emotions of a pleasurable or painftd 
xind, as our impressions of the sublime, the beauti^ 
ful, the terrible, or the ludicrous. The combinations 
of tins class are chie^ referable to the head of ob- 
jects of taste, or the fine arts ; and are exemplified 
in the inventions of the painter and the statuiuy, in 
decorative architecture and artificial gardenings— -we 
may add, theatrical exhibitions and music. 

The Dusility of rapidly forming in these several 
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departments combinations calculated to produce the 
effect which is intended, constitutes what we call m- 
ventive genius. Similar powers of invention, founded 
on an exercise of imagination, may also be applied 
to the investigations of science. It may be employed, 
for example, in the contrivance of experiments cal- 
culated to aid an investigation or to illustrate a doe- 
trine; and in the construction of those legitimate 
hjrpotheses which have often led to the nsost im- 
portant discoveries. 

The union of elements, in all such productions of 
the imagination, is regulated by the knowledge, the 
taste, and the intellectual habits of the author; and, 
we must add, by his moral principles. According to 
the views, the habits, and the principles of him who 
frames them, therefore, they may either contribute 
to moral and intellectual improvement, or they may 
tend to mislead the judgment, vitiate the taste, and 
corrupt the moral feelings. 

Similar observations apply to the conduct of the 
imagination in individuals, and its influence in the 
cultivation of moral and intellectual character. There 
is certainly no power of the mind that requires more 
cautious management and stem control; and the 
proper regulation of it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the young. The sound and proper 
exercise of it may be made to contribute to the cul- 
tivation of all that i3 virtuous and estimable in human 
character. It leads us, in particular, to place our- 
selves in the situation of others, to enter into their feel- 
ings and wants, and to participate in their distresses. 
It thus tepds to the cultivation of sympathy and the 
benevolent affections ; and promotes all those feel- 
ings which exert so extensive an influence in the 
duties of friendship and the harmonies of civil and 
social intercourse. We may even say that we exe^ 
cise imagination when we endeavour to act upon that 
high standard of morals which requires us ** to do to 
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others as we would that they should do unto us :^ 
for in this mental act we most imagine ourselves in 
the situation of other men, and« in their character, 
jndge of our own conduct towards them. Thus a 
man deficient in imagination, though he may be free 
fix>m any thing unjust or dishonourable, is apt to be 
cold, contracted, and selfish, — ^regardless of we feel- 
ings and indifferent to the distresses of others. 
Further, we may be said to exercise imagnnation 
when we carry our views beyond present aiul sensi- 
ble objects, and endeavour to f^el the power of 
** thin^ which are not seen," and the reality of scenes 
and tunes which are yet to come. On the other 
hand, imagination may be employed for calling into 
being evils which have no existence, or for exagger- 
ating those which are real; for fostering malevolent 
feelmgs, and for imputing to those with whom we 
are connected motives and intentions which have no 
foundation in truth. Finally, an ill-regulated ima- 
gination may be employed m occupying the mind 
with waking dreams and vain delusions, to the ex- 
clusion of all those high pursuits which ought to 
employ the faculties of a rational being. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion 
in regard to the effects produced upon Uie mmd by 
fictitious narrative. Without entering minutely upon 
the merits of this controversy, I think it may oe con- 
tended, that two evils are likely to arise from much 
indulgence in works of fiction. The one is a tend- 
ency to give way to the wild play of the imagination ; 
a practice most deleterious, both to the intellectaal 
and moral habits. The other is a disruption of the 
harmony which ought to exist between the moral 
emotions and the conduct, — a princmle of extensive 
and important influence. In the healtiiy state of the 
moral feelings, for example, the emotion of svmpa- 
thy excited by a tale of sorrow ought to.be foUowed 
by some efforts for the relief of the sufiSner. When 
such relations in real life are listened to from time 
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to time without any such efforts, the emotion grad- 
ually becomes weakened, and that moral condftioa 
is produced which we call selfishness, or hardness 
of heart. Fictitious tales of sorrow appear to have 
a similar tendency ; — the emotion is produced with- 
out the corresponding conduct ; and when this haMt 
has been much indulged the result seems to be, that 
a cold and barren sentimentalism is produced, instead 
of the habit of active benevolence. If fictitious nar- 
ratives be employed for depicting scenes of vice, an- 
other evil of the greatest magnitude is likely to resuK 
from Uiem, even though the conduct exhibited shouM 
be shown to end in remorse and misery : for by the 
mere familiarity with vice, an injury is done to the 
youthful mind, which is in no degree compensated 
by the moral at the close. 

Imagination, therefore, is a mental power of ex- 
tensive influence, and capable of bemg turned to 
important purposes in the cultivation of individiud 
character. But to be so, it must be kept under the 
strict control both of reason and of virtue. If it be 
allowed to wander at discretion, through scenes of 
imagined wealth, ambition, frivolity, or pleasure, it 
tends to withdraw the mind from the important pur- 
suits of Ufe, to weaken the habit of attention, and to 
impair the judgment. It tends, in a most materisd 
manner, to prevent the due exercise of those nobler 
powers which are directed to the cultivation both of 
science and virtue. The state of a mind which has 
yielded itself to the influence of this delusive habit 
cannot be more forcibly represented than in the words 
of an eloquent writer : — " The influence of this habit 
of dwelUng on the beautiful fallacious forms of ima- 
gination will accompany the mhid into the most se- 
rious speculations, or rather musings, on the real 
world, and what is to be done in it, and expected; 
as the image which the eye acquires from looking at 
any dazzling object still appears before it wherever 
it turns. The vulgar materials that constitute the 
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actual economy of the world will rise up to its sight 
in fictitious forms, which it caimot ^senchant into 
plain reality, nor will even suspect A be deceptive. 
It cannot go about with sober, rational inspection, 
and ascertain the nature and value of all things aroimd 
it. Indeed, such a mind is not disposed to examine 
with any careful minuteness the real condition of 
things. It is content with ignorance, because en- 
vironed with something more dehcious than such 
knowledge in the paradise which imagination creates. 
In that paradise it walks dehghted, till some impe- 
rious circumstance of real hfe call it thence, and 
gladly escapes thither again when the avocation is 
past. There every thing is beautiful and noble as 
could be desired to form the residence of an angel. 
If a tenth part of the feUcities that have been enjoyed, 
the great actions that have been performed, the bene- 
ficent institutions that have been established, and 
the beautiful objects that have been seen in that 
happy region, could have been imported into this 
terrestrial place, — what a delightfid thing it would 
have been to awake each morning to see such a world 
once more."* 

To the same purpose are the words of another 
writer of the highest authority : — ^'* To indulge the 
power of fiction, and send imagination out upon the 
wing, is often the sport of those who delight too 
much in silent speculation. He who has nothing 
external that can divert him must find pleasure in his 
own thoughts, and must conceive himself what he is 
not, — for who is pleased with what he is 1 He then 
expatiates in boundless futurity, and culls from all 
imaginable conditions that which for the present 
moment he should most desire ; amuses his desires 
with impossible enjoyments, and confers upon his 
pride unattainable dominion. The mind dances from 
scene to scene, unites all pleasures in all combina* 

* FMtei*8 Esnys. 
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tions, and riots in delights which nature and fbrtime, 
with an thei^oimty, cannot bestow. In time, aone 
particular train of ideas fixes the attention ; all oilier 
mtellectual gratifications are rejected ; the mindy in 
weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the fayov- 
ite conception, and feasts on the luscious felsehood 
whenever she is ofiTended with the bitterness of tnitk. 
By degrees the reign of fancjr is ccmfirmed; tke 
grows first imperious, and in tune despotic. Then 
fictions begin to operate as realities, false opinkMs 
fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams «f 
rapture or of anguish."* 



SECTION IV. 

OF REASON OR JUDOMEKT. 

The most simple view which we can take of rea- 
son probably is, that it is the exercise of mind by 
which we compare facts with each other, and mental 
impressions with external things. The arolicatiODS 
of this mental process may be referred to the follow- 
ing heads: — 

I. We compare facts with each other, so as to 
trace their relations, connexions, and tendencies; and 
to distinguish the connexions which are incidenlil 
from those which are fixed and uniform. 

What we call the relations of things, whether re* 
ferring to exteinal events or mental processes, com- 
prehend all those facts which form the great ob|ect8 
of human knowledge, with respect either to the mdi- 
viduals, or their tendencies towards each other. 
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They may be briefly enumerated in the following 
manner: — 

1. Relations of character,-^r those marks, chaiw 
acterSf or properties by which a substance may be 
recognised, and maybe distinguished from all others | 
for example, the botanical characters of a plant — ^the 
chymical properties of a mineral — ^tbe sjrmptoms. of 
a disease-^'Sensible properties of colour, taste, smell, 
&c. — ^the mental endowments and moral qualities of 
individual men. 

2. Relations of resemblance and analogy, arising 
out of a comparison of the qualities of yanous indi** 
yidual substances or events. These admit of various 
(degrees. When there is a close agreement between 
two events or classes of events, it constitutes resem- 
blance : when tixeie are points of difference, it is 
analogy. In the latter case, we then trace the de- 
grees of analogy, depending upon the number of 
points in which the resemblance holds and the number 
of points in which there is a difierence. On the rela^ 
tions of resemblance also depend the arts of arrange- 
ment and classification ; and the use of those general 
terms by which we learn to express a great number 
of individual objects by a single term, derived from 
certain characters in which they agree, such as solids, 
fluids, quadrupeds, &c. We find a certain number 
of substances which agree so much in their proper- 
ties, that we class them together as one specijes. 
We then find other substances, which agree with 
these in a certain number of their properties, but 
difier in others. We dismiss the latter, and retain 
those only in which they all agree, an^ so form the 
whole into a genus; The individuals forming the 
genus are still found to agree in some of their prop* 
erties with various other substances, and, by leaving 
out of view those in which they differ, we again form 
this still larger number into a class or order. 

3. Nearly connected with the former, but still 
more extensive, is that important process by whkli« 
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among a great series of facts, we trace an accord-' 
ance, and thus deduce from the whole a general fac( 
or general principle. 

4. Relations of composition ; comprehending the 
resolution of a substance into its elements or con- 
stituent parts, — the connexion of the parts as consti- 
tuting a whole — of the whole to the parts, and of the 
purts to each other. 

5. Relations of causation, or the tendencies of 
bodies to produce or be followed by certain actions 
upon each other in certain circumstances. These 
refer chiefly to that uniform sequence of events f^m 
which we derive our idea of the one being the cause 
of the other. But the class likewise includes other 
relations arising out of the same subject ; such as the 
relation of two events as the joint causes of a common 
effect, or the joint effects of a common cause ; or as 
forming links m a chain of sequences in which we 
have still to look for other events as the true ante- 
cedents or final results. It includes also that most 
important mental process by which, from the prop- 
erties of a known effect, we infer the powers and 
properties of an unknown cause. 

6. Relations of degree and proportion, as in those 
truths and relations which are the subjects of mathe- 
matics. 

7. The important question of moral relations, 
which does not properly belong to the present part 
of our inauiry, — ^including the relation of certain ac- 
tions to the great standard of moral rectitude, and 
to thosf principles which bind men together in the 
harmomes of social and domestic intercourse. 

These appear to include the principal relations of 
things which the mind requires to investigate in tn 
intellectual point of view. The facts respecting them 
are acquirea by attention and memory ; but it is Uie 
province of reason to separate from the mass so ac- 

nid those which are incidental and temporary 
those which are uniform, — to ascertain, for ex* 
Mmple, those characters by which a substance may 
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be certainly recognised, — ^the symptoms by which a 
disease may be distinguished from other diseases 
which resemble it, — and the actions which a sub- 
stance may be confidently expected to produce upon 
other substances in particular circumstances. Wnen 
the mental process required for doing so is performed 
in a legitimate manner, the deduction constitutes 
truth, in regard to the particular point which is the 
immediate subject of it ; when the contrary, it leads 
to fallacy or falsehood. Hence reason has sometimes 
been defined that exercise of mind by which we ^da- 
tinguish truth from falsehood. 

II. Having by the preceding processes ascertained 
the uniform tendencies of bodies to be followed by 
certain actions upon each other, we bring these ten- 
dencies into operation for the production of certain 
results. Hence reason has been considered also to 
be that power by which we combine means for ac- 
complishing an end ; but this, perhaps, may be re- 
garded rather as the practical application of the 
knowledge to which reason leads us, than as a pri 
mary part of the province of reason itself. 

III. We compare mental impressions with external 
things, so as to correct the impressions of the mind 
in regard to the external world. Mental processes 
of the most important kind are connected witti this 
application of reason. 

Reason or judgment, when duly exercised, con- 
ducts us through these various mental operations, 
and guides us towards the discovery of truth.. It 
does so by enabling us to compare facts with facts, 
and events with events; to weigh their relations, 
bearings, and tendencies ; and to assign to each cir- 
cumstance its proper weight and iiSuence in the 
conclusions which we are to deduce firom them. 
The person who does so we call a man of sound 
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Judgment, whose opinions and conclusions we re- 
ceive with confidence. On the contraiy, we receive 
with distrust and suspicion the conclusions of a man 
of an opposite character, who forms his opinions and 
deductions hastily, — ^that is, from a limited number 
of facts, or a hasty and imperfect examination of. 
their relations. 

A distinction has sometimes been made between 
the term reason, as used in the language of science, 
ai)d as employed in the common affairs of life ; but 
there seems to be no real ground for the distinction. 

Reason, in the language of intellectual science, 
appears to be that process by which we judge cor- 
rectly of the true and uniform relations of facts, or 
events, and give to each circumstance its due inilo- 
enice in the deductions. It is chiefly opposed to im> 
agination, in which the mind is allowed to ramUe 
through chains of events which are connected by 
loose and casual associations, leading to no true re- 
sults. It is also distinguished from simple memory, 
in which facts or events are connected in the mind 
by certain principles of association, without a full 
view of their relations. Thus, when we find a per- 
son remembering an extensive collection of facts, 
and forming certslin combinations among them, or 
deductions from them, without attending to points 
of difference which tend to other deductions, we say, 
his memory is better than his judgment. 

Reasoning, again, appears to be the continued ex- 
ercise of reason, wlien a^iplied to the investigation 
of a partictilar subject, or a certain series of facts or 
events^ so as to trace their relations or to establish 
a particular conclusion as deduced from such a se- 
ries. This process, however, which is comoKMily 
called the discursive faculty, is to be distinguished 
from the simple exercise of reason. It ouffht to be 
guided by reason; that is, by a full view of the real 
relations of the facts about which it is exercised; 
but it is often allowed to fix on a slight and par^ 
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view of them ; or is applied ingeniously to discover 
relations of a particular kind only. Thus, we speak 
o1r a man who reasons closely, or with a correct at- 
tention to the real relations of things, and the true 
weight of every fact in the investigation ; of another 
who reasons loosely, or who is led away by casuid 
relations and partial views, affording no true deduc- 
tions ; and of a third, who reasons ingeniously and 
plausibly, but not soundly, — ^that is, who argues on 
one side of a question, and contemplates facts in 
particular relations only, or as supporting particular 
opinions, neglecting those views of them which tend 
to a diff"erent conclusion. This art of ingenious rea- 
soning or disputation, accordingly, we shall after- 
ward have occasion to show, is not only to be distin- 
guished from the sound exercise of reason or judg- 
ment, but is often found directly opposed to it. 

In the language of theology, reason is distin- 
guished from revelation ; and means that exercise 
of the mind by wiiich we deduce a certain know- 
ledge of the Deity from the power and wisdom dis- 
played in the works of creation, apart from any di- 
rect revelation of his character and will. 

In the language of common life, the mental pro- 
cess which we term reason or judgment appears to 
be the same, though the facts on which it is exer- 
cised may be diffierent. A reasonable man is one 
who, both in the formation of his opinions and the 
regulation of his conduct, gives the due weight and 
influence to all the facts and considerations which 
ought to influence his decision. A man of the op- 
posite character is one who takes up his opinions 
upon slight, partial, and inadequate grounds; and 
then cannot, or will not, admit the impression of 
facts or arguments which are calculated to correct 
these imsound deductions ; or who, in the regulation 
of his conduct, is led away by hasty impressions, or 
feeble and inadequate motives, without giving due 
consideration to those which are calculated to lead 
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him into a different courser The former we call a 
reasonable, considerate, thinking man; the latter 
we say is an unreasonable, inconsiderate man, who 
cannot or will not think. It also very often happens 
that the latter, having formed his conciusioDS, ii 
obstinately tenacious of fhem ; while the former is 
still open to the true and full impression of any new 
fact or argument that is proposed to him. Solomoo 
has expressed in a very striking manner the leading 
features of two such characters, namely, of the man 
who takes up opinions with httle exanunation, and 
then adheres to them with inaccessible pertinaciU; 
and him who forms them only after full and canmd 
examination, and with a clear conception of the 
grounds on which they are formed : — ^ The atuggaid 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason." 

Th^ process of mind which we call reason or 
judgment, therefore, seems to be essentially the 
same, whether it be applied to the investigation of 
truth or the affairs of common life. In both cases, 
it consists in comparing and weighing facts, con- 
siderations, and motives, and deducing from them 
conclusions, both as principles of belief and rules of 
conduct. In doing so, a man of sound jodgment 
proceeds vnth caution, and with a due consideratioa 
of ^ the facts which he ought to take into the in- 
quiry. Having formed his conclusions, he is still 
open to the influence of new facts, by which they 
may be corrected or modified ; but he is not to be 
shaken in his confidence by trivial statements or 
frivolous objections. Opposed to this there' are two 
modifications of character which present an inte^ 
esting subject for observation. Both form their con- 
clusions hastily, and without due examination of the 
facts and considerations which ought to influence 
them ; but their subsequent conduct is widely dii- 
iierent. * The one is shaken in his concluaiona bf 
every new fact that is presented to him, and ereiy 
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slight objection that is brought against his indue* 
tions; and the consequence is, that his opinions and 
jiis principles of conduct are constantly changing. 
The other, having framed his opinions, though on 
founds the most inadequate, adheres to them with 
inaccessible firmness; and seems totally proof 
against the force of any facts or surguments that can 
be brought against them. Tne former is the more 
hopeful character of the two, his error consisting 
in a want of attention, rather than of judgment ; or 
in a habit of framing his conclusions t(K> hastily. 
By education or attention on his own part, his habit 
may be corrected in a greater or less degree ; but 
the latter appears to labour under a radi^ defect 
of judgment, which makes him insensible to the due 
force of the coi^derations and ai*guments which 
influence other men. In the affairs of life, the for- 
mer, after perhaps committing various indiscretions, 
acquires wisdom from experience ; that is, by hav- 
ing the fallacy of his conclusions in many instances 
forced upon him. The latter remains unchanged; 
retaining the same confidence in his own conclu- 
sions, and "the same contempt for every thing that • 
can be opposed to them. This unfortunate con* * 
dition of mind, though it may have had its oridn in i 
pecuharity of mental constitution or deficieqf |Wu- 
cation, is fostered and increased by indulgence; 
by a neglect of cultivating the important 
calm and candid investigation. The man 
last to become totally insensible to the ntotiveffa^ 
evidences which influence other men; iutdthe mme 
striking and convincing these are to others, the more 
remarkable appears the condition of thalT mind whicte^ 
does not feel or estimate their importance. This 
state of mind is emphatically ascribed, in the sttsred 
writings, to the man who denies the existence of a 
great First Cause : — ^ The fool hath said j(i his heart 
there is no God." By some process CMf mind, known 
to himself, be hajB arrived at this conclusion; and 
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he is totally insensible to the manifold evidencey 
which meets him wherever he turns his eye, of its 
futility and folly. And surely, if there be in human 
things an affecting representation of a mind lost to 
every function of a healthy understanding, incapable 
of rising from effects to causes, or of tracing the re- 
lations of things, — a mind deserted by its rightful 
guardian, and left the unprotected victim of every 
wild delusion that flutters by, — it is to be found in 
him who, possessed of the senses of a living man, 
can stand before the fair face of creation, and say in 
his heart, " There is no God." 

In every exercise of judgment. It is of essential 
importance that the mind shall be entirely unbiassed 
by any personal feeling or emotion which might re- 
strain or influence its decisions. Hence the diffi- 
culty we feel in deciding on a subject in which we 
are deeply interested, especially if our inclinationi 
and the facts and motives presented by the case be 
in any degree opposed to each other. Thus, we 
speak of a man who allows his feelings to influence 
his judgment ; and of another, of a cool head, who 
allows no feeling to interfere with his decisions. 
Any particular emotion, which has been deeply in- 
dulged and fostered, comes in this manner to influ- 
ence the judgment in a most extraordinary degree. 
It is thus that a vitiated and depraved state of the 
moral feelings at last misleads the judgment, in re- 
gard to the great principles of moral rectitude ; and 
terminates in a state of mind emphatically described 
in the sacred writings, in which a man puts evil for 
good and good for evil, and is lefl to tne influence 
of strong delusion, so that he '' believes a he.** This 
remiirk^le condition of the power of reasoning and 
judging we cannot refer to any principle with which 
we are acquainted ; but we must receive it as a fact 
in the history of our moral constitution which is 
not to be questioned. A poet has sung, that vice. 
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which at first is hated as an octious monster, is, 
when seen too oft, endured, then pitied, then em- 
Inraced : aad he has only added his evidence to a fatt 
which iias been recei?^ upon the testimony of the 
philosopher and the moralist in every age, and is 
acted upon as ^ fixed and uniform principle of our 
nature by aU classes of men. 

Upon the grounds which have been briefly referred 
to in the above observations, it will appear, that the 
principles on which a man should form his opinions 
are essentially the same with those by which 1m 
ought to regulate his conduct. If this conclusion 
be admitted, it will enable us to perceive the fallacy 
of a dogma which has often been brought forwurd 
with much confidence, — ^that a man is not responsible 
for his belief. Whea taken abstractly, this is true; 
but in the practical Application l>f it there is a great 
and dangerous fallacy. In the opinions which a man 
forms on any particular subject, he is indeed in- 
fluenced, not by his own will, but by the facts or evi- 
dence by which the doctrines are supported; and, 
in this sense, a man may justly be said not to be re- 
sponsible for his belief. But when we apply the 
pifinciple to practical purposes, and especially to 
those truths of religious belief to which the dogma 
has been pointed, it may easily be seen to be as fal- 
lacious as it is dangerous. A man is undoubtedly 
responsible for the care with which he has informed 
himself of the facts and evidences by which his be- 
lief on these subjects ought to be influenced ; and for 
the care and anxiety wim which he gives to each of 
these facts and evidences its due weight in the mo- 
mentous inquiry. He is further responsiUe for any 
degree of that vitiated and corrupted state of tlw 
moral feelings by which his judgment may have 
been biassed, so as to prevent him from approadbing 
the subject with the sincere desire for truth of a 
pure and uncontaminated mind. If^ in this sense, 
we say that a man is not responsijd^ for his bdto^ 
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yve may quite as reasonably allege that he is notTe* 
sponsible for his conduct, because he chooses on 
some slight and partial grounds to frame for bim- 
self principles of action, without taking into con- 
sideration those fundamental rules of moral rectitude 
by which msoikind in general are expected to be in- 
fluenced. We may ^s well contend that the man is 
not responsible for his conduct who, by long fa- 
miliarity with vice, has lost sight of its malignity, 
and has come to approve and love that which he 
once contemplated with abhorrence. 

It appears, then, that the exercise of reason is 
precisely the same, and is guided by the same laws, 
whether it be applied to the investigation of truth 
or to the regulation of conduct. The former is 
more particularly connected with the further prose- 
cution of our inquiry; but the leading principles 
apply equally to the great questions of noorals, and 
the important subject of religious belief. In prose- 
cuting the subject as a branch of intellectual science, 
it seems to resolve itself into two parts : — 

I. The use of reason in the investigation of truth. 

II. The use of reason in correcting the impres- 
sions of the mind in regard to external things. 

Before proceeding to these branches of the sub- 
ject, however, this may perhaps be the proper place 
for again stating in a few words, that in the preced- 
ing observations my object has been to confine my- 
self to facts, respecting the processes which the 
mind actually performs, without entering on the 
Question how it performs them. On this subject we 
find great differences among philosophers, which I 
have alluded to only in an incidental manner. 8ome 
appear to have spoken in too unqualified terms re- 
specting various and distinct faculties of the mind, 
and have enumerated a variety of these, correspond- 
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iug to the various mental operations. Dr. Brown» 
on the other hand, has foUowed a very diflferent 
course, by referring all our mental processes to the 
two principles of simple and relative suggestion. 
According to this eloquent and ingenious wnter, we 
have no tiirect vohintary power over the succession 
of our thoughts ; but these follow each other in con- 
sequence of* certain principles of suggestion, by 
which conceptions, in certain circumstances, call 
up or suggest other conceptions, which are in some 
manner related to them. We have the power only 
of fixing the mind more intensely upon some images 
of this series, when they arise, in consequence of 
approving of them, as referring to some sulject of 
thought which is before us, while we disapprove 
of others of the series as less allied to it. The 
former become more fixed and vivid in consequence 
of this approbation, while the latter are allowed to 
sink back into oblivion. What systematic writers 
have called the faculty of conception is, according 
to this system, the simple presence in the mind of 
one of these suggested or recalled images. Memory 
is this simple suggestion combined with the impres- 
sion of past time. In imagination, again, whicn has 
been considered as a voluntary power of forming 
conceptions or images into new combinations by a 
pecuUar mental process. Dr. Brown believes that we 
nave only the power of perceiving images as they 
are brought up by established principles of sugges- 
tion, — approvmg of some which thus become fixed, 
and disapproving of others which thus jJass away. 
In thus approving or disapproving of the su^ested 
images, we are guided by a perception of their rela* 
tion to any particular subject which is before m, 
and which we may desire to cultivate or illustrate. 
According to this writer, therefore, what is usually 
called conception is simple suggestion ; memory is 
simple suggestion with a feelii^ of past time ; ima> 
gination is simple suggestion combined with desire 
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and with a perception of relation. The relatire 
suggestion of Dr. Brown, again, is that perception 
of relations arising out of the comparison of different 
facts or ol^ects which we have treated of under thv 
more familiar name of judgment; and the mental 
process usually called abstraction he resolves sun- 
ply into a perception of resemblances. Various ob« 
jections might be urged against this system ; and 
we may, perhaps, be allowed to doubt whether hf 
means of rt any thing has been gained to the scienee 
of mind. But the plan which I proposed to myfielt 
in this outline does not lead me mto any considera- 
tion of it, or of those systems to which it is oppos^. 
My object has been simply to inquire what itte nund 
does, without entering on the question how it does 
so. On this ground, the division which has been 
adopted of distinct mental operations, not distinct 
faculties, appears to be that best calculated for pne- 
tical utility. 



I. 



OF TBI USB OF REASON IN THE nVVISTMATIOir 

OF TRUTH. 

In appl3nnff our reason to the investigation of 
truth in any department of knowledge, we are, in tbe 
first place, to keep in mind that there are certain 
intuitive articles of belief which lie at the foundatioB 
of all reasoning. For, in every process of reasonini^ 
we proceed by fonnding one step upon another 
which has ffone before it; and when we trace soch 
a process backwards, we must arrive at certaii 
truths which are recognised as fundamental, !•• 
quiring no proof and admitting of none. ThMem 
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tuually called Fibst TRtrras. They are not the 
result of any process of reasoning, out force them- 
selves with a conviction of infalliue certainty upon 
every sound understanding, without regard to its 
logical habits or powers of induction. The force 
of them is accordingly felt in an equal degree by all 
classes of men; ana they are acted upon with 
absolute confidence in the daily transactions of life. 
This is a subject of great and extensive importance. 
The truths or articles of belief which are referable 
to it were briefly mentioned in a former part of our 
inquiry : they are chiefly the foUowing :— 

1. A conviction of our own existence, as sentient 
and thinking beings ; and of mind, as something dis- 
tinct from the functions of the body. From the first 
exercise of perception we acquire a knowledge of 
two things ; namely, the thing perceived, and the 
sentient being who perceives it. In the same man- 
ner, from the exercise of any mental operation, such 
as memory, we acquire an impression of the thing 
remembered, of an essence or principle which re- 
members it, and of this essence as something en- 
tirely distinct from any function of the body. This 
last conviction must be considered as a first truth, 
or intuitive article of belief, standing on the same 
ground with the other truths which are referable to 
this class. It does not, as was formerly stated, rest 
upon any metaphysical or physiological argument, 
but upon an appeal made to the conviction of every 
man who attends to what is passing within. It re- 
solves itself into a consciousness of the various 
mental processes, impressions, and emotions, as re- 
ferable to one pnermanent and unchanging essence, 
while the body is known to be in a constant state 
of change ; and of these processes as being exer- 
cised without any necessary dependence upon pres- 
ent impressions from external things. Like other 
troths of this class, it is, consequently, unaffiected by 
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sophisms which are brought against it; and Uit 
answer to these does not properly consist in any 
process of reasoning, but in this appeal to ereiy 
man's absolute conyiction. If brought into com- 
parison, indeed, the evidence which we have for the 
existence of mind is perhaps less liable to decep- 
tion than that which we have for the existence of 
matter. 

n. A confidence in the evidence of our senses ia 
regard to the existence and the properties of ex- 
ternal thin^ ; or a conviction that they have a real 
existence mdependeutly of our sensations. We 
have formerly referred to a celebrated doctrine, by 
which it was maintained that the mind perceives 
only its own ideas or impressions; and that, oonse- 
quently, we derive from our senses no evidence of 
ttie existence of external things. The only answer 
to such a sophism is, that a confidence in the evi- 
dence of our senses is a first truth, or intuitive priih 
ciple of belief, admitting of no other proof than that 
which is derived from the universal conviction of 
mankind. 

III. A confidence in our own mental processes: 
that facts, for example, which are suggested to « 
by our memory really occurred. 

IV. A belief in our personal identitjr. ITiis ii 
derived from the combined operation of consciotr 
ness and memory ; and it consists in a remembraDei 
of past mental feelings, and a comparison of thea 
witn present feelings as belonging to the same sen- 
tient heinff. There were formerly many disputei 
on this siu>ject; some maintaining that the notioa 
of personal identity is inconsistent with the difleraol 
states in which the mind exists at different timeib 
as love and hatred, joy and sorrow,— and also wifli 
the remarkable changes of character which oAai 
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take place at different periods of life. This was ona 
.of the sophisms of the schools, founded upon an ob- 
■cnre analogy with changes which take place in 
material things, and is not at aU a^ucable to mind* 
The only answer to the paradox is, ;hat every man, 
under every variety of mental emction, and eveiy 
possible change of character, ret&ns an absolute 
conviction that the sentient being whom he calls 
himself remains invariably the same ; and that in all 
the affmrs of life, whether referriig to the past or 
the future, every man acts upon tliis conviction. 

y. A conviction that every event must have a 
cause, and a cause adequate to the effect ; and that 
appearances, showing a correct adaptation of means 
to an end, indicate design and intelligence in the 
cause. These, as fundamental truths, are quite dis- 
tinct from the question relatiHg to tlie connexion 
of any two specified events as cause and effect. 
The latter belongs to another part of our inquiry. 

VI. A confidence m the imiformity of nature ; or, 
that the same substance will always exhibit the 
same characters ; and that the same cause under the 
same circumstances will always be followed by the 
same effect. This, as a first truth, is a fundamental 
and instinctive conviction. The province of experi- 
ence, we have already seen, is to ascertain the par- 
ticular events which are so connected as to be in- 
cluded under the law. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of nature is the 
foundation of all the calculations which we make for 
the future in regard to our protection or comfort, or 
even for the continuance of our existence f and 
without it the whole system of human ihin|j[S would 
be thrown into inextricable confusion. It is refer- 
able to the two hea(te- now stated ; namely, uni- 
formity of characters, and uniformity of sequences 
4>r operations. 
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By tmiformity of characters, in any tubetance, we 
mean that the substance will always continue to ex- 
hibit the same combination of charttcteni; ao that* 
when we have ascertained its presence by soma 
of them, we conclude that it also possesses the 
others. These characters may be numerous, and 
referable to various classes ; such as the botanical 
characters of a {lant, the chymical properties of a 
mineral, sensible qualities of smell, taste, and colour, 
and capabilities of action upon other bodies, Soch 
is our confidence in the undeviating uniformity of 
nature, that whatever number of these qualities we 
have ascertained to belong to a substance, we ex- 
pect to find in eyery specimen of it in all time 
coming. For example, I find a substance which, by 
its smell and colour, I know to be opium. Without 
any further information, I decide with confidenee on 
its taste, its composition, its chymical aflbuty, its 
action on the human body, and the characters of the 
plant from which it was derived ; and 1 never calcu- 
late upon the possibility of being deceived in any 
of these particulars. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of the sequences 
or operations of nature resolves itself into a convic* 
tion of the continuance of that order which experi* 
ence has shown us to exist in a uniform manner in 
the succession of phenomena. The conviction 
itself is an original or instinctive principle, felt and 
acted upon by all classes of men in the daily tran^ 
actions of life. It is from experience that we lean 
the particular cases to which we are warranted in 
applying it ; or, in other words, the successions of 
phenomena which, there is sufficient ground for be- 
lieving, have occurred in a certain order in time past 
These we expect with perfect confidence to con- 
tinue to be equally uniform, or to occur in the saint 
order in time to come. The error to be guarded 
against in such investigations is, assuming the put 
uniformity of i^enomena on insufficient groondii 
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or, in other words, concludinff that events have 
always occurred in a certain order because we have 
seen them occur in that order in a few instances. A 
principle assumed in this maimer may of course dis- 
wpoint us if applied to future phenomena; but in 
tnis case there is no deviation from the unifonnity 
of nature : the error consisted in assuming such a 
uniformity where none existed. 

The uniformity of the sequences of phenomena is 
the foundation of our idea of causation in regard to 
these phenomena ; that is to sav, when we have ob- 
served one event uniformly follow another event, 
we consider the first as cause, and the second as 
effect ; and, when this relation has been ascertained 
to be uniform, we conclude that it wiU continue to 
be uniform ; or that the same cause in the same cir- 
cumstances will always be followed by the same 
effect. This expectation will of course disappoint 
us if we have assumed the relation on inadequate 
grounds ; or have considered two events as cause 
and effect which have been only accidentally com- 
bined in a few instances. To entitle us to assume 
that the relation will be uniform in time to come, we 
must have full and adequate grounds for believing 
that it has been uniform in time past. 

In the great operations of nature a very extensive 
observation often enables us to trace a remarkaUe 
uniformity even in regard to events which at first 
siffht appear to be most irregular and uncertain. 
Thus, the most uncertain of all things is human life, 
as far as respects individuals ; but the doctrine of 
the continuance of life in regard to a large body of 
men is, by extensive observation, reduced almost to 
a certainty. Nothing is more uncertain than the 
proportion of males and females that shall be bom 
u one family ; but in great communities this also 
is uniform. There is much uncertainty in the char- 
acter of different seasons, but there are facts which 
give probability to the conjecture that in i long 
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series of years there may also be discoyered a le* 
markable uniformity. An impression of this kind 
was carried so far by the ancients as to lead to thi 
doctrine of the Annes Magnus, or Platonic year, in 
which it was believed that the whole series of 
human eyents would be acted over again. 

The uniform successions of phenomena are, with 
reasonable care, easily ascertamed in regard to ma- 
terial things; and when they are ascertained, wi 
rely upon their uniform continuance ; or, if we find 
a deviation in any instance, we easily ascertain the 
incidental cause by which the sequence is inte^ 
rupted, and can provide against the interference of 
the same or any similar cause in future instances. 
There is greater uncertainty when our researches 
refer to the phenomena of mind, or the actions 
of living bodies. The causes of this uncertainty 
were formerly mentioned. It arises partly from 
the greater difficulty of ascertaining the true rela- 
tions, — that is, of tracing causes to their true efiecta, 
and effects to their true causes ; and partly from the 
tendency to these being interrupted in future in- 
stances by some new cause, in regard to which we 
cannot csdcuiate either the existence or the preciae 
effects. Hence, for example, the uncertainty of 
human laws; one of the contingencies by which 
they are interrupted being the chances of evading 
them. If we could conceive a case in which every 
crime was with certainty detected, and every criminsl 
brought to punishment, it is probable that the effeet 
of human laws would be nearly as certain as the 
operation of material causes. But the criminal, in 
the first instance, calculates on the chance of 
evading detection, and, even in the event of detec- 
tion, of escaping punishment ; and thus the tendency 
of the wisest laws is constantly interrupted in a 
manner which no human wisdom can calci^te upon 
or prevent. There is often a similar uncertainty in 
human character in other situations: for i»T«nq^ 
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In judgixig how an individual will act in. particular 
circumstances, or be influenced by particular mo- 
tires ; for a motive which we have found to induce 
a particular line of conduct in one individual may 
fail in producing the same result in another, being 
prevented by circumstances in his moral condition 
which entirely elude our observation. 

Yet there is a uniformity in moral phenomena 
which, though it may be ascertained with greater 
difficulty than the order of natural phenomena, we 
calculate upon with similar confidence when it has 
been ascertained. Thus, a man may have acquired 
such a character for integrity, that we rely upon his 
integrity in any situation in which he may be jdaced, 
with the same confidence with which we rely on the 
uniformity of nature; and there is a man distin- 
guished by veracity and fideUty to his promise, of 
whom we say, in common language, that his word 
is as good as his bond. In such examples as these, 
indeed, our confidence is founded, not upon any laws 
which have been observed in regard to the whole 
species, but on a uniformity winch has been ob- 
served in regard to the individuals, or rather a class 
to which the individuals belong. There .are also, 
however, laws which apply to mankind in general, 
and on which we rely as far as they go, — ^namely, 
principles of conduct in which we confide, as regu- 
lating every man of a sane mind, whatever may be 
our biowledge of his previous habits of judging or 
acting. It is in this manner, for example, as for- 
merly stated, that we regulate our confidence in tes- 
timony. If a man who is either a stranger to us or 
bears a character of doubtful veracity, relates cir- 
cumstances which tend greatly to promote his own 
purposes, we calculate on the probability of fabrica^ 
tion, and reject his testimony ; and if we even sus- 
pect that he has a purpose to serve, a similar im- 
pression is producbd. If, on the contrary, we are 
•atiafied that the circumstances are indifferent to 
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him, and that he has no purpose to answer, we ffife 
greater credit to his testimony. If, further ttiaii 
this, we perceive that the statement operates against 
himself, conveying an imputation against his own 
conduct, or exposing him to contempt, ridicale, or 
personal injury, we are satisfied that nothing coold 
make him adhere to such a testimony but an hooest 
conviction of its truth. Under the former ciicnm- 
stances, we believe only a man whom we coosidar 
as a person of known and established veracity ; un- 
der tne latter, we believe airman whom we con* 
sider to be of a sane mind. Thus, in both instances, 
we proceed upon a certain uniformity of moral phe- 
nomena ; only that we refer them to two classMr- 
namely, one which is ascertained to be miifonn in 
regard to the whole species, and another whieh is 
uniform only in regard to a certain order, that it, 
all men of inteffhty and veracity. In the one case, 
we rely upon the uniformity in every instance ; in 
the other, we do not rely upon it until we .are satis- 
fied that the individual example belongs to that or- 
der in which the other kind of moral imiformity has 
been ascertained. 

There are other inquiries closely connected with 
the uniformity of moral relations; but at present 
we must allude to them very briefly. We have eveiy 
reason to believe that there are moral causes, thiU 
is, truths and motives, which have a tendency to in- 
fluence human volition and human conduct with a 
uniformity similar to that with which physical ageals 
produce their actions upon each other. These moral 
causes, indeed, do not op)erate in every instance, or 
in ail circumstances ; but neither do physical caaaes. 
Substances in chymistry, for example, have certain 
tendencies to act upon each other, which are oni- 
form and necessary ; but no action takes place un- 
less the substances are brought into certain circun* 
stances which are required for bringing these ten- 
dencies into operation. They must, in the first plncs^ 
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be brought into contact ; and, besides this, many of 
them require other collateral circumstances, as a 
particular temperature, or a particular state of con- 
oentration or dilution. It is the same with moral 
causes : their tendencies are uniform, and there are 
principles in the mind of man which these are 
adapted for acting upon. But they require certain 
circumstances in the man on whom they are expected 
to act, without which they produce no mfluence upon 
him. ] t is necessary, for example, that he be fully in- 
formed in regard to them as truths; and that his atten- 
tioh be directed to them with such a de^pree of in- 
tensity as shall bring him fully tinder their influence 
as statements addressed to his understanding ; alsoy 
that there be a certain healthy state of his moral 
feelings, — for this has a most extensive influence on 
the due operation of moral causes. Without these 
the most powerful moral causes may produce no ef- 
fect upon a man ; as the most active chymical agents 
may fail entirely of their actions, if the subst^ces 
are not placed in the requisite circumstances of teni« 
perature, dilution, or concentration. 

These considerations seem to bear an important 
Reference to a question which has been nmch argued, 
namely, that respecting liberty, necessity, and the 
freedom of the will. On a subject on wmch some 
of the wisest and the best of men have been found 
on opposite sides, I would express myself with be- 
coming caution and diffidence ; but perhaps some of 
the obscurity in which the question has been involved 
arises from the want of a clear definition of the terms 
in which it has been argued ; and by not fiilly distin- 
guishing between wiU or simple voliUan, and desir§ or 
incHnaHon. Will, or simple*vohtion, is the state of 
mind which immediately precedes action; and the 
action following upon this is not only free, but it is 
absolutely impossible to suppose it should be other- 
wise. A man is not only free to do what he wills, 
tot we cannot conceive a case in which he could 
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exert a power of not doing what he wiUs, or of doing 
what he wills not. Impulse or restraint from with- 
out, acting upon his bodily organs, could alone inter- 
fere with his following, in this sense, the tendencr 
of his will, or simple volition. The only idea, indeedi 
that we can form of free agency, or freedom of the 
will, is, that it consists in a man being able to do 
what he wills, or to abstain from doing what he wills 
not. Necessary agency, on the other hand, would 
consist in the man heing compelled, by a force from 
without, to do what he wills not, or prevented from 
doing what he wills. 

The real bearing of the inquiry does not lie in this 
connexion between the volition and the act, bat in 
the origin or cause of the volition, or in the connex- 
ion between the volition and the desire ; and thb will 
be seen to be entirely distinct. A man, for exsmple, 
may desire, or have an inclination to, that whidi he 
has not the power to wiU ; because he may be under 
the influence of motives and principles which prevent 
the inclination from being followed by volition, with 
as absolute a necessity as we observe in the se- 
quences of natural phe nomena. Thus, also, we may 
say to a man of strict integrity and virtue that he haf 
not the power to commit murder or robbery, or any 
act of gross injustice or oppression. He may reply 
that he has the power to do it if he willed ; wad tnit 
is granted, for this is free agency ; but it id not the 
question in dispute. We do not say that he has not 
the power to do any or all of these acts if he willed, 
but that he has not the power to will such deedti 
He is under the influence of motives and phneiplet 
which make it as much a matter of necessity for 
him not to will such acts, as it is for a stone not to 
rise from the earth's surface contrary to its gravity. 
Such a necessity as this, if we must retain thetenn, 
so far from being unfavourable to the interests of 
virtue and morals, or opposed to the practice of ei- 
horting men to virtue, seems, on the contnuyt 15 
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kold out the strongest encouragement in doing so; 
and to be, in fact, the only scheme on which we can 
expect an argument or motive to have any influence 
upon human conduct. For it represents man as pos- 
sessed of certain uniform principles in his nature 
which are capable of being acted upon by certain 
moral causes, truths, laws, or motives, with a uni- 
formity similar to that which we observe in physical 
phenomena, provided he can be brought unoer their 
influence^ and into those circumstances which are 
required for their due operation. These circum- 
stances are, — ^that the moral causes, laws, motives^ 
or truths, shall be brought before his understanding; 
that he shall direct his attention to them with suita^ 
ble intensity ; and that he is free from that degree 
of corruption of his moral feeUns^, or any of those 
distorted moral habits which we know to produce a 
most extensive influence on the operation of moral 
causes. To suppose a kind of morad hberty opposed 
to such a necessity as this, would be to represent 
man as a being possessed of no fixed or uniform 
principles, — ^not to be calculated upon as to his con- 
duct in any instance, — and not capable of being acted 
upon by any motive or principle except the blind 
caprice of the moment. To endeavour to act upon 
such a being, by peTmiading him to virtue or dis- 
suading him from vice, would be like expecting fixed 
results in chymistry, by bringing substances to act 
upon each other, the actions of which we had pre- 
viously found to be without any kind of uniformity. 
This is, in fact, precisely the situation of the maniac, 
whom, accordingly, we never expect to guide or in- 
^uence by motives or arguments, but by external 
restraint He may act harmlessly, or he may act 
mischievously ; but we never can calculate upon his 
actions in any one instance ; we therefore shut him 
up, so as to prevent him from being dangerous to the 
community. 
Necessity, then, as applied to the operation of 
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moral causes, appears simply to correspond with the 
uniformity whicn we observe in the operation of 
physical causes. We calculate that a man of a cer* 
tain character will act in a particular manner in {Nur- 
ticular circumstances, or that he wiU be acted vpim 
in a certtin manner by particular truths and motives, 
when they are presented to him, — ^by a principle of 
uniformity similar to that with which we expect id 
acid to act in a particular manner upon an alkali. 
The action of the acid we know to be uniform, but 
we know also, that no action will take placcf tiU tht 
substances are brought fully into contact, and in cer- 
tain circumstances which are required for their ac- 
tion ; — and the action of moral causes is uniform, 
but they exert no influence on a man till he is faDy 
acquainted with them, — directs his attention to tkem 
with suitable care, — and is besides in a certain heal- 
thy state of moral feeUng. It is thus that we cal* 
cmate on the full and uniform operation of moral 
causes on some individuals, and not on othen; 
namely, by having previously ascertained that the foi^ 
mer are in those intellectual and moral circumstansea 
which are required for their action. When, in ano- 
ther individual, we find these causes fail in their na- 
tural actions, we endeavour, as far as may be in our 
power, to supply those collateral circumstances,^ 
by instructing him in the facts, truths, or motives?— 
by rousing his attention to their importance ^--bf 
impressing them upon him in their strongest chtr- 
acters, and by all such arguments and representatioas 
as we think calculated to fix the impression. ID 
this we do under a conviction, that these canaet 
have a certain, fixed, uniform, or necessary actioor 
in regard to human volition and human conduct; 
and it is this conviction which encourages us to pe^ 
severe in our attempts to bring the individual under 
their influence. If we had not this conviction, na 
should abandon the attempt as altogether hopetetif 
because we could have no ground on which to fom 
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any calculation, and no rules to guide us in our meaaV*^ 
ures. Precisely in the same manner, when we find 
a chymical agent fail of the effect which we expect 
from it, we add it in larger quantity, or in an in^ 
creased state of concentration, or at a higher tem- 
perature, — or with some other change of circum- 
stances calculated to favour its action ; and we per- 
severe in these measures, under a conviction that its 
action is perfectly uniform or necessary, and will 
take place whenever these circumstances have been 
provided for. On the same principle, we see how 
blame may attach to the intelligent agent in both 
cases, though the actions of the causes are uniform 
and necessary. Such is the action of chymical 
agents, — ^but blame may attach to the chymist wha 
has not provided them in the necessary circumstances 
as to quantity, concentration, and temperature. Such 
is the action of moral causes, — ^but deep guilt may 
attach to the moral agent, who has been proof against 
their influence. There is guilt in ignorance, when" 
knowledge was within his reach ; — there is guilt in 
heedless inattention, when truths and motives of the 
highest interest claimed his serious consideration ; 
— ^there is guilt in that corruption of his moral feel- 
ings which impedes the action of moral causes, be- 
cause this has ori^nated, in a great measure, in a 
course of vicious desires, and vicious conduct, by 
which the mind, familiarized with vice, has gradu- 
ally lost sight of its malignity. During the whole 
of this course, also, the man felt that he was a free 
agent; — that he had power to pursue the course 
which he followed, — and that he had power to re- 
frain from it. When a particular desire was first 
present to his mind, he had the power immediately 
to act with a view to its accomplishment; or he had 
the power to abstain from acting, and to direct his 
attention more fully to the various considerations 
and motives which were calculated to guide his de- 
termination. In acting as he did, he not only with- 
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held his attention from those troths which were tbas 
calculated to operate upon him as a moral being; 
but he did still more direct violence to an impulse 
within, which warned him that he was wandering 
from the path of rectitude. The state of mond 
feeling which gradually results from this habitoal 
violation of the indications of conscience, and.thif 
habitual neglect of the serious consideration of 
moral causes, every individual must feel to be at- 
tended with moral guilt. The effect of it is not on^ 
to prevent the due operation of moral cause8.on hit 
fhture vohtions, but even to vitiate and distort tilie 
judgment itself, respecting the great principles of 
moral rectitude. Without attempting any explana- 
tion of this remarkable condition of the mental func- 
tions, its actual existence must be received as a fact 
in the constitution of human nature, which cannot 
be called in question ; and it offers one of the most 
remarkable phenomena that can be presented to him 
who turns his attention to the moral economy of 
man. 

Before concluding this incidental allusion to a much 
controverted subject, I may be allowed to remark, 
that the term necessity, as applied to moral pheno- 
mena, is not fortunate, and perhaps not philosophi- 
cal ; and something would perhaps be gained in con 
ducting the inquiry, if, for necessity, we were to sub- 
stitute uniformity. In strict propriety, indeed, the 
terms necessity and necessary ought to be applied 
only to mathematical truth. Of physical relations, 
all that we know is the fact of their uniformity ; and 
it would appear equally philosophical to apply the 
same term to mental phenomena. On this principle, 
therefore, we should say, — that the tendency of 
moral causes or motives is not necessary, but uni- 
form ; and that on this depends all our confidence in 
the uniformity of human character, and in the power 
of truths, motives, or arguments, to produce par- 
ticular results on human conduct. To suppose cbt 
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d possessed of a power of determining, apart 
a all the influence of moral causes or motivet, 
lid be to overthrow this confidence, and to re- 
i our whole calculations on human character to 
lecture and uncertainty. When, indeed, we talk 
I self-determining power of the will, we seem to 
a combination or words without any definite 
jiing. For the will is not distinct from the being 
) wills; and to speak of an individual deter- 
ing his will, is only saying, in other words, Uiat 
nils. He wills some act for some reason, which 
nown to himself: if communicated to anotiher, 
reason might not appear a satisfactory one,-^ 
still it is to him the reason which induced him 
ill the act, and this appears to be aU that we can 
e of the subject. A power of determining, 
lOut any reason, appears to be not only unphUo- 
lical, but, in point of fact, inapplicable to any 
:eivable case. Ignorance, inattention, or gross 
'ersion of the moral feelings may make the 
se reason appear the better ; but we cannot con- 
e a case, in which an individud could exert a 
er of determining without any reason, or ac- 
ing to what appears to him at the time to be a 
ker reason, in opposition to one which appears 
*onger. It will also, I think, be found that the 
nest advocates for philosophical liberty, and a 
determining power, in actual practice recognise 
luoh as others the principle of the uniformity 
loral causes. Thus, if we find a person acting 
manner widely different from that which we ex* 
ed from him, all men concur in saying, ^ what 
ve could induce him to act in that manner V 
if we cannot reconcile his conduct to any con- 
able motive, we say, " it really looks like insan- 
* Another may remark, ** his conduct indicates 
igular want of consideration ;" — thus clearly re- 
using the existence of certain motives or moral 
es, which would have led the man into a diffar* 
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ent line of conduct, had he allowed his attention to 
fix upon them. The doctrine of a self-determiniiig 
power should remoj^e every difficulty in such a case^ 
to those who believe in it ; but I am not aware that 
it ever was made use of for such a purpose. It will 
also be 'found to agree with the universal conviction 
of mankind, that the circumstance which gives to 
an action the character of merit or demerit is en- 
tirely the motive from which it was done; and that 
if we could conceive such a thing as an action per- 
formed by the impulse of a free self-determinioff 
power apart from any influence of motives or menu 
causes, no man of sane mind would for a moment 
allow to such an act the character of virtue. On the 
contrary, it is familiar to every one, that we often find 
in a man's motive an excuse for conduct in which 
we think he. has acted wrongs We say, he ened in 
Judgment, but his motive was good ; and this mode 
of reasoning meets with the cordial concurrence of 
the whole mass of mankind. 



Tnc First Truths, or intuitive principles of belief, 
which have been the subject of the preceding ob- 
servations, are of the utmost practical importance, 
as they furnish the true and only answer to many 
of the sophisms of the scholastic philosophy, and to 
many skeptical arguments of more mooem times. 
They admit of no other evidence than an appeal to 
the consciousness of every man, that he does and 
must believe them. •* We believe them," says Dr. 
Brown, ** because it is impossible not to believe 
them." — ^**In all these cases," says Mr. Stewart, 
•* the only account that can be given of our belief is, 
that it fonns a necessary part of our constitution, 
against which metaj^ysicians may argue, so » to 
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perplex the judgment, but of which it is impossible 
to ^Yest ourselves for a moment, when we are called 
to employ our reason, either in the business of life or 
in the pursuits of science.'* 

It is likewise to be kept in mind, as was formeily 
stated, that our idea of reasoning necessarily sup- 
poses the existence of a certain number of truths, 
which require and admit of no evidence. The maxim 
indeed, is as old as the days of Aristotle, and has 
never been called in question, ^^ that, except some 
first principles be taken for granted, there can be 
neither reason nor reasoning ;' that it is impossible 
that every truth should admit of proof, otherwise 
proof would extend in infinitum, which is incompati- 
ble with its nature ; and that, if ever men attempt 
to prove a first principle, it is because they are ig- 
norant of the nature of proof."* As these truths, 
therefore, do not admit of being called in question 
by any sound understanding, neither do they admit 
of being supported by any process of reasoning; 
and, when paradoxes or sophisms in opposition to 
them are proposed, any attempt to argue with such, 
upon logical principles, only leads to discussions as 
absurd as themselves. Of attempts of both kinds, 
many examples are to be met with among the writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as Des 
Cartes and Hobbes ; and even some eminent persons, 
of more modern times, are not entirely free from 
them. Thus, Des Cartes, M alebranche, and others, 
thought it necessary to prove that external objects, 
and the sentient beings with whom we are connected, 
have a real existence, whether we think of them or 
not, and are not merely ideas in our own minds* 
Berkeley showed the weakness of this argument, 
and on this founded the well-known doctrine by 
which he denied the real existence of material things. 

Hmy of the dogmas of modem sophistical writmi 

* AjisMtk^B MetaplwsiM, book It. 
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such as Mr. Hume, have consisted of attempts to 

overturn, by processes of argument, these funda* 
mental or first truths. On the other hand, the on 
satisfactory nature of some of the replies to these 
sophisms, depends upon the attempts to combat them 
having been made by reasonings, of which the sub- 
ject is not susceptible. For these principles admit 
of no proof by processes of reasoning, and conse- 
quently, are in no degree affected by demonstratioiiB 
of the fallacy of attempts to establish them by such 
processes. An interesting illustration of this has 
been reserved by Mr. Stewart, in a correspondence 
between Mr. Hume and Sir Gilbert Elkot.* " From 
the reply to this letter," says Mr. Stewart, "by Mr. 
Hunie^s very ingenious and accomplished corres- 
pondent, we learn that he had drawn from Mr. 
Hume's metaphysical discussions, the only sound 
and philosoplncal inference : — that the lameness of 
the proofs offered by Des Cartes and his successors, 
of some fundamental truths, universally acknow- 
ledged by mankind, proceeded, not from any defect 
in the evidence, but on the contrary, from their 
being self-evident, and consequently unsusceptible of 
demonstration." The same view of Mr. Hume's 
skeptical reasonings was taken by other eminent 
persons, by whom his system was attacked, — particu- 
larly Reid, Beattie, and Oswald ; and on the conti- 
nent, the nature and importance of these first truths 
had been at an earlier period illustrated in a full and 
able manner by Father Butfier. :- - * 

Various cha^cters- ha% been proposed, by which 
these primal^ ' and fundamental truths may be dis- 
tinguished. One of those given by Father Bufller 
appears to be the best, and to be alone sufiUcient to 
ioentify them. It is, that their practical influence 
extends even to persons who affect to dispute Uieir 
authority ; in other words, that in all the affairs of 

• Introductory Emy lo tboAitpeDdix of ttao Eneydo|MediA BritnBi« 
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life, the most skeptical philosopher acts, as much as 
the mass of manKind, upon the absolute belief of 
these truths. Let a person of this description, for 
example, be contenmng very keenly, in regard to 
something which deeply concerns his interest or lus 
comfort, — ^he would scarcely be satisfied by being 
told, that the thine about which he contends has no 
real existence, and that he who contends about it so 
eagerly is himself a nonentity, or, at best, nothibg 
'more than an idea. Let him be taking cognizance 
of an offence committed a^nst him ten years ago, 
— ^he never doubts that he is still the person against 
whom the offence was committed. Let him lay 
plans for future advantage or comfort,— -it is done 
under a full conviction that he is still to continue the 
individual who may enjoy them. Has a building 
started up on his premises, which he did not expect 
to see, — ^he immediately asks, who ordered the ma- 
sons, and would be very ill satisfied by bein? told, 
that the thing had appeared without any knoMrn 
cause, by a fortuitous combination of atoms. How- 
ever much he may reason to the contrary, he shows 
no doubt, in his own practice, that every event must 
have an adequate cause. The same mode of rea- 
soning will be seen to apply to the other truths which 
belong to the class under consideration,— namely, 
that those who argue against them act in all cases 
on a belief of their truth. 

The distinction between a process of reasoning, 
arid the act of the mind, in arriving at these ftmda# 
mental and instinctive truths, is a principle of the 
utmost practical importance. For a chain of correct 
reasoning requires logical habits, and a certain cul- 
tivation of the mental powers ; and consequently, 
It is confined to a comparatively small number of 
mankind. But the process here referred to is the 
spontaneous and immediate induction of the un- 
tutored mind, and a correct exercise of it lequires' 
only, that the mmd shall not be debased' by d^t'^vityv 
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nor bewildered by the refinements of a false philo- 
sophy. The truths which we derive from it accord- 
ingly, do not concern the philosopher alone, but are 
of daily and essential importance to the whole mass 
of mankind. Let us take for example, the princi- 
ple referred to under the fifth head, namely, our in- 
tuitive conviction that every change or event most 
have an adequate cause. Triis is a principle of daily 
application, and one which is acted upon with ab* 
solute confidence in the ordinary affairs of life by 
aU classes of men. By the immediate and un- 
conscious exercise of it, we infer the skill of one 
workman from works indicating skill, and the vigour 
of another, from works indicating strength. We 
infer from every work, not only a cause, but a cause 
which, both in degree and kind, is exactly propor- 
tioned to the effect produced. From a chronometer, 
which varies only a second in a year, we infer ex- 
quisite skill in the artist ; and from the construction 
of the Pyramids of Egypt, the united strength of a 
multitude of men. We never suppose for a moment 
that the minute skill of the artist raised the. pyramid, 
or that the united forc6 of the multitude constructed 
the chronometer ; still less, that these monuments 
of art started into their present condition without a 
cause. We infer with absolute certainty in both 
cases an adequate cause; that is a cause distin- 
guished in the one case by design and mechanical 
power, — in the other, by design, adaptation, and ex- 
quisite skill. 

The principle which is thus acted upon, in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, with a conviction of infallible 
certainty, is precisely the same by which, from the 
stupendous works of creation, we infer by the most 
simple step of reasoning the existence of a great First 
Cause. This cause also we conclude to be a de- 
signing and intelligent mind, infinite in wisdom and 
boundless in power ; and by a very slight and natural 
extension of the same principle, we arrive with eqoal 
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sertainty at the conviction of this cause being the 
Srst, — not arising out of any thinff precedm^ it, coe- 
sequently self-existent and eternu. All thu is not 
such a process of reasoning as requires logical habitSt 
md admits of debate, deliberation, or doubt ^^-the 
metaphysician may bewilder himself in its very sim- 
plicity ; but the uncontaminated mind finds its w]by 
bo the conclusion with unerring certainty, and witn 
El conviction which is felt to be not only satisfactoijy 
but irresistible. 



When we proceed fVom these first or intuitive ar- 
ticles of belief to the further investigation of truth in 
any department of knowledge, various mental pro- 
cesses are brought into operation; but in re^fard to 
all of them reason is our ultimate ^de in judging 
whether they are performed in a legitimate manner, 
and upon principles calculated to lead to the discov- 
ery of truth. These processes may be chiefly re- 
ferred to the following heads : — 

I. To make a careful collection of facts rexatuig to 
the subject, and to abstain from deducinj^ any conclu- 
sions till we have before us such a series as seems 
calculated to warrant them. The first operation of 
reason therefore is, to judge when we have a suffi- 
cient number of facts for this purpose. 

II. To separate from the mass those facts which 
are connected with it incidentally, and to retain those 
only which we have reason to consider as uniform 
and essential. In some sciences this is accomplished 
by repeated and varied experiments ; and in those 
departments which do not admit of this, it is done 
by cautious and extensive observation. Our object 
in both cases is to ascertain hoyr many of the cir- 
cumstances observed, and what particular combina- 
tions of them uniformly accompany each other^ or 
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are really connected with the effects which are pro* 
duced. In this careful clearing of onr jstatement 
from all incidental combinations consists that faith* 
fill observation of nature which forms the first step 
in every scientific investigation* It is opposed to 
two errors, both equally to be avoided, namely, leav- 
ing out of view, or not assigning an adequate value 
to, important and essential facts ; and giving a place 
and an importance to those which are incidental md 
trivial. In every scientific investigation this is a 
process of the utmost importance ; and there is an- 
other nearly connected with it, namely, to judge of 
the authenticity of the facts. This also is a mentsl 
process of the utmost delicacy. In conducting it 
there are two extremes from which the exercise of 
sound Judgment ought equally to guard us, namely, 
receiving racts upon imperfect evidence, and reject- 
ing those which have a sufficient title to credit; in 
other words, credulity and skepticism. Both these 
extremes are equally unworthy of a mind which is 
guided by sound reason. 

III. To compare facts with each other, so as to 
trace their resemblances or to ascertain those char« 
acters or properties in which a certain number of 
facts or substances agree. We thus arrange them 
into classes, genera, and species. 

IV. To compare facts or events with each other, 
so as to trace their relations and sequences ; espe- 
cially that relation of uniform sequence on which is 
founded our notion of cause and effect. This deli- 
cate and most important process consists entirely in 
a patient observation of facts, and of their relation 
to each other. When, in a certain number of in- 
stances, we find two events following one another 
without any exception, we come to consider the se* 
quence as uniform, and call the one cause and the 
ptber effect; and when, in other instances we ar9 
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dissLppointed in finding such a succession, this con* 
MeniSe is shaken, unless we can discover a cause l^ 
which the sequence was interrupted. Reason, acting 
upon extensive observation, must here guide us ; on 
the one hand to judge of the nniformi^ of the se- 
quences, and, on the other; to account for apparent 
deviations* 

V. To review an extensive collection of facts* so 
as to discover some general fact common to the 
whole. This is the process which we call general- 
izing, or the induction of a general principle. The 
result of it is the last and greatest object of human 
science, and that to which all the other steps are 
preliminary and subservient. An ordinary mind is 
satisfied with the observation of facts as they pass 
before it, and those obvious relations which obtrude 
themselves upon its notice ; but the philosopher ana- 
lyzes the phenomena, and thus discovers their more 
minute relations. His genius is distinguished above 
the industry of the mere observer of facts, when he 
thus traces principles of accordance among facts 
which, to the vulgar eye, appear remote and dis- 
similar. A remarkable example of this is familiar to 
every one. Between the fall of an apple from a tree 
and the motions of the heavenly bodies a common 
mind would have been long ejre it discovered any 
kind of relation; but on such a relation Newton 
founded those grand principles by which he brought 
to light the order and harmony of the universe. For 
it was this simple fact that first suggested to him the 
great principle of physical science, that matter at* 
tracts matter in the reciprocal ratio of their masses^ 

In a practical view, these processes may be referred 
to three heads, — ^namely, collecting authentic facts, 
—tracing causation, — and deducing general princi- 
ples. Here various mental operations are brought 
mto action, especially attention, memoijry concep- 



tiostandafattiietioii; bntUiatheparofiiiMof nam 
to judge jvliether these are condiictediiialegitinite 
maniieryor, uix>tbeT woidB,to distiogqieh truth 6ni 
fijaehood* It may therefore he uniM^tant to kieep 
in mind what those circiiiDatancea are ia which eoa- 
eiit tmthandialaehoodtinie&reiioetoaiiydepHt- 
ment of knowledge. 

. I. In collecting factSy it is lequiied in the inft 
place that thw afidl be authentic ; secondly, that tin 
statement s^ include a ftdl and fair view of an the 
eircumstaBGes which ought to be taken into our iH' 
yestigatianofthecase; and thirdly, that it ahallnoC 
indude any het» which are not connected with tin 
Sfdyept, or whose' connezioii is only incidsntil. 
When we have thus formed a collection of luti, 
anthentie, Ml» and essential, the statemei rttin ssftr 
as relates to the ftcts, constitutes truUi* whsnaay 
of the jGncts are not authentic; when important AM 
are left out of the statement, or misrepresented; oi 
when facts are taken into it, which, though true, han 
no real relation to the subject; this constitutes fid* 
lacy or falsehood. 

n. In considering two events as connected in the 
manner of cause mdi effect; when this relation k 
deduced from a full ^d extensive observation of the 
sequence being uniform,— this is truth. When it if 
assumed upon inadequate groimds, that is, from thi 
observation of a connexion which is onlv incMentd 
or limited^— this is either falsehood or hynothesii; 
for the relation mav be assumed upon grouooa whid^ 
thourii not actually false, are yet not sufficient to 
establish it as true — ^namely, on observation whi^ 
ia too limited in extent. This is coi^fecture or hy* 
potliesis; anditisinsomecasesalegitm^tenioose% 
provided it he used only as a guide for Ibruer ok 
aervatitm, and be not received as true, imlil saoh 
ofiaervatiQii AaU have been sufficient to couftna it^ 
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III. In deducing from a large collection of facts 
a general fact or general principle ; when this induc- 
tion is made from a full examination of all the in^- 
vidual cases to which the general fact is meant to 
apply, and actually does apply to them all, — this is 
truth. When it is deduced from a small number of 
observations, and extended to others to which it 
does not apply, — this is falsehood. As in the former 
case, however, a general principle may be produced 
hypotheticaUy or by conjecture ; that is, it may be 
assumed as general so far as we at present know. 
This process is often legitimate and useful as a guide 
in further inquiry, if it be employed for this purpose 
only, and the result be not received as truth until it 
be established by sufficient observation. A great 
and not unfrequent error is, that when such hypo- 
thetical principles are proposed in a confident man- 
ner, they are very often received as true ; and the 
consequence is, that a degree of observation is re- 
quired for exposing their faUacy, perhaps as extensive 
as, if properly employed, might have been sufficient 
to discover the truth. Those who are acquainted 
with the history of medical doctrines will be best 
able to judge of the accuracy of this observation, 
and to estimate the extensive influence which this 
error has had in retarding the progress of medical 
science. 

The proper rules to be observed, in dedncine a 
general principle, are therefore opposed, in the first 
place to the error of hasty generalizing, or deducing 
such a principle from a lunited number of facts. 
They are further opposed to another error, prevalent 
In the hypothetical systems of the oldi^ilosophy, by 
which phenomena were referred to principles alto- 
gether fictitious and imaginary, or, m other words, 
which could not be shown to be facts. In opposi- 
tion to both these errors the great rule of induction 
in modern science is, that the principle which is as- 
sumed as general shall be itself a fact, and that the 
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fiiet thall be umversaL Thus, what we call the kw 
of gravitation is primarily nothing more than tht 
fact that bodies faJyL to the earth; and that this is tree 
of all bodieiy without a single exception. Of tbe 
canse of tins fact, or the hidden princii^ on wluiA 
it depends, we know nothing ; and all the inrestigik 
tions of Newton were carriS on independently even 
of the attempt to discover it. ^When Newton,* 
says BIr. Stewart, ^showed that the same law of 
gravity extends to the celestial spaces, and that the 
power by which the moon and planets are retained 
in their orbits is precisely similar in its effects to that 
which is manifested in the faU of a stone; he left 
the efficient cause of gravity as much in the darii u 
ever, and only generalized still further the coneb- 
8k>n8 of his prMocessors." 

False investigation may be briefly referred to thiee 
haadsr-fidlacies in facts^-false inductionsr-^Ml 
fidse reasoning. 

I. Fallagiks in Facts. A statement of facts is 
fidlacious when any of the alleged facts are not true, 
^-when it includes facts not relating to the mibject, 
— «id when important facts are omitted. This last 
error is most frequently exemplified in those cases in 
which facts are collected on one side of a question* 
or in support of a particular doctrine. To the same 
class we may likewise add those instances in which 
statements are received as facts, which are not lads 
but opinions. 

n. Falsi iHDuonoir includes false causation and 
iUse generalisation. False causation is, when two 
events are considered as cause and effect withoot 
sufficient reason, and which are, in fact, only inei* 
dentally combined: — ^when events are considered » 
cause and effect which are only joint effects of a cosi- 
noB erase; and when, of two events really cob- 
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nected as cause and effect, we mistake the order of 
the sequence, considering that as the cause which m 
really the effect, and that as the effect which is re&Jly 
the cause. The error of false causation is most apt 
to occur in those sciences in which there is peculiar 
difficulty in tracing effects to their true causes, and 
causes to theit true effects. These, as formerly 
mentioned, are exemplified by medicine and politicsd 
economy. A physician, for example, ascribes the 
cure of a patient to a remedy which he has taken, 
though it perhaps had no influence on his recovery ; 
and a political declaimer refers some circumstance 
of national distress or commercial embarrassment 
to certain public measures which happened to corres- 
pond in time, but were in fact entirely unconnected. 
False generalization, again, as was lately stated, in- 
cludes general principles which are deduced from a 
limited number of facts ; and hypotheses which can- 
not be shown to be facts, but are entirely fictitious 
and imaginary. 

TIT. False Reasoning. This consists either, — in 
applying to the explanation of facts, principles 
which are unsound, — in applying sound principles 
to facts which have no relation to them,— or in de- 
ducing conclusions which do not follow from these 
facts and principles. 

Reasoning is usually divided into two parts which 
have been called the intuitivie and the discursive. 
Intuitive reasoning, or intuitive judgment, is when 
the truth of a proposition is perceived whenever it 
is announced. This applies to axioms or self-evi- 
dent truths, — and to first truths or fundamental ar- 
ticles of belief, formerly referred to, which rest upon 
the absolute conviction of the whole mass of man- 
kind. In discursive reasoning, again, some of thesa 
axioms or first truths are applied to particular facts, 
80 as to deduce from the comiexion new conclu- 
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sions. Thus, when we say that " every event must 
have an adequate cause/' we state a principle of in- 
tuitive judgment. When we then collect from the 
phenomena of nature various examples of adaj^tatioD 
and design, and, applying that intuitive principle to 
these facts, arrive at the conclusion that the uni- 
verse is the work of an intelligent and designing First 
Cause, — this is discursive reasoning. The new prin- 
ciple or conclusion thus deduced may be applied in 
a similar manner to the deduction of farther con- 
clusions, and so on through what we call a chaiu of 
reasoning. Any particular piece of reasoning, then, 
may generally oe resolved into the following ele- 
ments : — 

1. Certain principles or propositions which are 
stated either as axioms, as first truths, or as deduc- 
tions from some former process of reasoning. 

2. Certain facts or relations of facts, derived either 
from observation or testimony, which are stated as 
true, and to which the principles are to be in some 
manner appUed. 

3. Certain new conclusions deduced from the ap- 
plication of the principles to the facts. 

In examining the vaUdity of such a process, we 
have not only to attend to the correctness of the 
principles and the authenticity of the alleged facts, 
but hkewise to inquire whether the facts are of that 
class to which the principles are legitimately appli- 
cable ; for the principles may be true, and the facts 
authentic, and yet the reasoning may be unsound, 
from the principles being applied to the facts to 
which they have no relation. 

This method of examining, separately, the ele- 
ments of an arc^ment, appears to correspond with 
the ancient sylk)gism ; and this, accordingly, when 
divested of its systematic shape, is the mental process 
which we perform, whenever we either state, or ex- 
amine any piece of reasoning. If I say, for example, 
^ the greatest kings are mortal, for they are out 
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men ;" I appear to state a very simple propHOsition ; 
but it is in fact a process of reasoning which inyolvet 
all the elements of the syllogism ; namely, — 

1. The general fact or proposition, that all men 
are mortal. 

2. The fact referable to the class of facts which 
are included under this proposition, — thai kings are 
men. 

3. The deduction from this connexion, that kings 
are mortal. 

For the validity and efficacy of such a process, two 
things are necessary, namely, — 

1. That the general proposition which forms the 
first part of the statement, or, in logical language, 
the major proposition, be absolutely and universa^y 
true, or true without exception in regard to facts of 
a certain class, — and be admitted as such by those 
to whom the reasoning is addressed. 

2. That the fact referred to it, or the minor propo- 
sition, be admitted or proved to be one of that class 
of facts which are included under the general propo- 
sition. 

The conclusion then follows by a very simple 
process. If either of the two former propositions 
be deficient or untrue, the argument is false. Thus, 
if I had varied the statement as follows, — ^** Angels, 
like other human beings, are mortal ;" — ^there is a 
fallacy which, when put into the syllogistic form, is 
immediately apparent ; thus, — 

All haman beings are mortal, 
. Angels are human beings ; 
Therefore, angels are mortal. 

The general or major proposition here is tme ; but 
the minor is not one of the class of facts which 
are included under it; therefore the conclusion is 
false. If I had said again, '* Angels, like other cre- 
ated beings, are mortal ;" the fallacy is equally ap- 
parent, though from a different source ; thus, 

Q2 
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All created bdnn are mortal. 
Angels are created bdnga : 
Tt^fora, aofBla are mortal. 

Here the minor proposition is true, or is a fact in- 
cluded under the first ; but the first, or major, is not 
true, for we have no ground to believe that all cre- 
ated beings are mortal. • On the other hand, when 
a general fact is assumed as true of a certain clan 
of cases, we must not assume the converse as trae 
of those which are not included in the class; thus, 
from the proposition, that all human beings are mor 
tal, we are not entitled to infer that angels, who are 
not human beings, are immortal. Whether this 
conclusion be true or not, the argument is false ; 
because the conclusion does not arise out of the 

g remises ; — for, from the admitted general fact, that 
uman lyings are mortal, it does not follow, that ail 
who are not human beings are not mortal. Yet this 
will be found a mode of fallacious reasoning of very 
frequent occurrence. The rule to be kept in mind for 
avoiding such fallacies is, — that a general truth, 
which applies invariably to a certain class, may be 
applied to any individual which can be shown to be 
included in that class : — but that we are not entitled 
to extend it to any which cannot be shown to be- 
long to the class ; — and that we are not to assume 
the reverse to be true of those which do not belong 
to it. On the other hand, we are not to assume a 
property' as belonging to a class, because we hare 
ascertained it to belong to a certain number of indi- 
viduals. This error comes under another part of 
our subject, and has been already alluded to under 
the head of false generalization. The syllogism* 
therefore, cannot properly be considered an engine 
for the discovery of truth, but rather for enabling 
us to judge of the application of, and deductions 
from, truths previously ascertained. For, before 
we can construct such a process as constitutes the 
•yllogism, we require to have premised that mott 
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Important process of investigation, by which a fact 
is ascertained to be general in regard to all the iki- 
dividusds of a class, — and likewi^that certain indi- 
viduals specified in the arguD|^ belong to this 
claa(B. Thus, the syllogism was nothing more than 
that process of mind which we exercise every time 
when we examine the validity of an argument, 
though we may not always put it into this syste- 
matic form. And yet there may often be advantage 
in doing so, as it enables us to examine the elements 
of the arguments more distinctly apart. It is re- 
lated of an eminent English barrister, afterward a 
distinguished judge, that, on one occasion, he was 
completely puzzled by an argument adduced bv lus 
opponent in an important case, and that he did not 
detect the fallacy, till he went home and put it into 
the form of a syllogism. Though a syllogism, there- 
fore, may not lead to any discovery of truth, it may 
be an important instrument in the detection of so- 
phistry, by directing the attention distinctly and 
separately, to the various elements which compose 
a statement or an argument, and enabling us to de- 
tect the part in which the sophistry is involved. 

In every process of reasoning there are two dis- 
tinct objects of attention, or circumstances to be ex- 
amined, before we admit the validity of the argument. 
These are, — the premises or data which the reasoner 
assumes, and which he expects us to admit as true ; 
— and the conclusions which he proposes to found 
upon these premises. The premises again consist 
of three parts, which we require to examine separ- 
ately and rigidly. These are, — 

1. Certain statements which he brin|ps forward as 
facts, and which he expects to be admitted as such. 

2. Certain principles or propositions which he as- 
sumes as first truths, or articles of belief universally 
admitted. 

3. Certain other propositions which he i^efers tO| 
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as.deductions from former processes of investigationf 
or processes of reasoning. 

If the statemeoAi referable to these three heads 
are admitted as ^ke, the argument proceeds, and 
we hive only to judge of validity or correctness of 
his farther deductions. If they are not at once ad- 
mitted, the argument cannot proceed till we are 
satisfied on these preliminary points. If we do not 
admit his facts, we require him to go back to the 
evidence on which they 'rest. If we do not admit 
the general propositions which he assumes, we re- 
quire the processes of reasoning or investigation on 
which these are founded. When we are at last 
agreed upon these premises, we proceed to judge of 
the conclusions which he proposes to deduce firooi 
them. 

.The circumstances now referred to may be con- 
sidered as the essential parts of a process of rea^ 
soning, in a logical view ; but there is another point 
which we require to keep carefully in mind in ex- 
amining such a process, and that is, the use of terms. 
Much of the confusion and perplexity «ii reasoning 
consists in the ambiguity of the terms ; this is re- 
ferable to three heads, namely : 1. Terms of a vague 
and indefinite character, the precise import of which 
has not been defined. 2. Terms employed in a sense 
in some respect different from their common and 
recognised acceptation. 3. Varying the import of 
a term, so as to use it in different meanings in dif* 
ferent parts of the same argument ; or employing it 
at different times in different degrees of comprehen- 
sion and extension. 

In examining the validity of a process of reason- 
ing, then, the mental operation which we ought to 
perform may be guided by the following considert- 
tions : — 

1. What statements does the author propose m 
matters of fact;— are these auUientic; are thayiA 
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really bearing upon, or connected with, the subject; 
do they comprise a full and fair view of all the facts 
which ought to be brought forward in reference to 
the inquiry ; or have we reason to suspect that any 
of them have been disguised or modified, — ^that im- 
portant facts have been omitted or kept out of view, 
— that the author has not had sufficient opportunities 
of acquiring the facts which he ought to have bc^en 
possessed of,— or that he has been collecting facts 
on one side of a question, or in suj^rt of a particu- 
lar opinion ! 

2. What propositions are assumed, either as first 
or intuitive truths, or as deductions arising out of 
former processes of investigation; and are we satis- 
fied that these are all legitimate and correct ! In par- 
ticular, does he make any statement in regard to two 
or more events being connected as cause and efiect; 
and is this connexion assumed on suflcient grounds : 
—does he assume any general principle as appUcable 
to a certain class of facts; is this principle m itself 
a fact, and does it really apply to all the cases which 
he means to include under it ; have we any reason to 
believe that it has been deduced from an insufficient 
number of facts, — or is it a mere fictitious hypothesis, 
founded upon a principle which cannot be proved to 
have a real existence I 

3. Do these assumed principles and facts really 
belong to the same subject, — or, in other words, do 
the facts belong to that class to which the principles 
apply ! 

4. Are the leading terms which he employs fully 
and distinctly defined as to their meaning; does he 
employ them in their common and recognised ac- 
ceptation; and does he uniformly use them in the 
same sense; or does he seem to attach different 
meanings to the same term in different {mrts of his 
argument ! 

6. What are the new conclusions which he deduces 
iom the whole view of the subject ; are these cov- 
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rect and valid; and do they really follow from thi 
premises laid down in the previous parts of his argii- 
ment ? For on this head it is always to be kept in 
mind that a conclusion may be true, while it does 
not follow from the argument which has been brougbt 
to prove it : in such a case the argument is false. 

Much of the confusion, fallacy, and sophistry of 
reasoning arises from these points not being soiB- 
ciently attended to, and distinctly and rigidly investi- 
gated. An argument may appear fair and conseco* 
tive, but when we rigidly examine it we may find 
that the reasoner has, in his premises, contrived to 
introduce some statement which is not true in point 
of fact, or some bold general position which is ndt 
correct, or not proved ; or that he has left out some 
fact, or some principle, which ought to have been 
brought forward in a prominent manner, as closely 
connected with the inquiry. Hence the necessi^ 
for keeping constantly in view the various sources 
of fallacy to which every process of reasoning » 
liable, and for examining the elements rigidly and 
separately before we admit the conclusion. 

A process of reasoning is to be distinguished from 
a process of investigation ; and both may be illiM- 
trated in the following manner : — All reasoning most 
be founded upon facts, and the ascertained relations 
of these facts to each other. The nature of these 
relations has already been mentioned, as referable to 
the various heads of resemblance, cause, effect, &«*. 
The statement of an ascertained relation of two facts 
to each other is called a proposition, such as, — that 
A is equal to 6 ; that C has a close resemblance to 
D ; that E is the cause of F, &c. These statements, 
propositions, or ascertained relations are discovered 
by processes of investigation. In a process of ret> 
soning, ajrain, we take a oertnin number of such 
propositions or ascertained relations, and deduce 
from them certain other truths or relations, ariaini 
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out of the mutual connexion of some of these propo- 
sitions to each other. Thus, if I state as proposi- 
tions, ascertained by processes of investigation, that 
A is equal to B, and that B is equal to C, I imme- 
diately decide by a single step of reasoning that A 
is equal to C, in consequence of the mutual relation 
which both A and C have to B. Such a process may 
be rendered more complicated in two ways. 

1. By the number of such ascertained relations, 
which we require to bear in mind and compare with 
each other before we arrive at the conclusion. Thus 
the relation that A is equal to E might rest on such 
a series of relations as the following : — ^A is equal to 
B ; B is the double of C ; C is the half of D; D is 
equal to E : therefore A is equal to E. 

2. By propositions which are the conclusions of 
one or more steps in a process becoming the prem- 
ises in a subsequent step. Thus, — I may take as one 
process A is equal to B, and B is equal to C ; there- 
fore A is equal to C ; — and, as a distinct process, C 
is equal to D, and D is equal to E ; therefore C is 
equal to E. The conclusions from these two pro- 
cesses I then take as the premises in a third process 
— thus : it has been proved that A is equal to C, and 
that C is equal to E ; therefore A is equal to E. 

In examining the validity of such processes, there 
are two circumstances or objects of inquiry which 
we ought to keep constantly in view. (1.) Have we 
confidence in the accuracy of the alleged facts, and 
ascertained relations which form the premises ? — Can 
we rely on the process of investigation by which it 
is said to have been ascertained that A is equal to B, 
and that B is equal to C, &c. ? (2.) Are the various 
propositions in the series so related as to bring out 
a new truth or new relation ? For it is to be kept in 
mind that a series of propositions may all be true, 
and yet lead to nothing ; such propositions, for ex- 
ample, as that A is equal to B, C is equal to D, E is 
equal to F. There is here no mutual relation, and 
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no new truth arises out of the series. But when ] 
say A is equal to B, and B is equal to C, a new tnitb 
is immediately disclosed in consequence of the reli- 
tion which both A and C have to B ; namely, that A 
is equal to C. 

Inventive genius, in regard to processes of reason- 
ing, consists in finding out relations or propositions 
which are thus capable of disclosing new truths or 
new relations; and in placing them in that order 
which is calculated to show how these new relatiooi 
arise out of them. This is the exercise of a refted- 
ing mind ; and there may be much acquired know- 
ledge, that is, many facts accumulated by memoiy 
alone, without any degree of this exercise or habit 
of reflection. But both are required for formiiif i 
weU-cultivated mind ; the memory must be stewed 
with information, that is, ascertained facts taoA ascer- 
tained relations ; and the power of reflection nml 
be habituated to discover new truths or new idi- 
tions by a comparison of these facts and ascertained 
relations with each other. For the discovery of new 
truths may consist either of new facts or of new 
relations among facts previously known. Thus, it 
might happen that we had long been familiar with 
two facts, without being aware that they had any 
particular connexion. If we were then to ascertain 
that the one of these was the cause of the other, it 
would be a real and important discovery of a new 
truth, though it would consist only of a new relation 
between facts which had long been known to us. 

A process of reasoning, as we have seen, consists 
of two parts, namely, the premises and the conclusioB 
deduced from them. If the premises be admitted as 
true, the remaining part of the process becomes com- 
paratively simple. But it often happens that a rea- 
soner must begin by establishing his premises. This 
is most remarkably exemplified in what we call a 
chain of reasoning, consisting of numerous distiKC 
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arguments or steps, so arranged that the conclusion 
from one step becomes an essential part of the prem- 
ises in the next ; and this may be continued through 
a long series. The process then becomes much 
more complicated, and in judging of the accuracy of 
the reasoning we require to examine carefully every 
part of it as we proceed, to guard against the intro- 
duction of fallacy. Without this attention it may 
often happen that the more advanced parts of an 
argument may appear fair and consecutive, while a 
faUacy has been allowed to creep into some part of 
it, which, in fact, vitiates the whole. In the pre- 
ceding observations we have endeavoured to point 
out some of the leading cautions to be observed in 
this respect, especially in regard to the admission 
of facts, the assumption of causation, and the deduc- 
tion of general principles ; and also the sources of 
fallacy to be kept in view in conducting these pro- 
cesses. But there is another class of fallacies which, 
though less immediately connected with our inquiries, 
it may be right briefly to point out in relation to this 
subject. These are what may be called logical fal- 
lacies, or perversions of reasoning. In regard to 
them, as well as to those formerly mentioned, it is 
to be kept in mind, that however obvious they may 
appear when simply stated, this is by no means the 
case when they are skilfully involved in a long pro- 
cess of reasomng. The fallacies of this class may 
be chiefly referred to the following heads : — 

I. When a principle is assumed which, in fact, 
amounts to the thing to be proved ; slightly disguised^ 
perhaps, by some variation in the terms. This is 
commonly called petitio princijm^ or begging the 
question. When simply stated, it appears a fsJIacy 
not likely to be admitted ; but will be found one of 
very frequent occurrence. It is indeed remarkable 
to observe the facility with which a dogma, when it 
has been boldly and confidently stated* ia often ad- 
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mitted by numerous readers, without a single inqibiy 
into the evidence on which it is founded. 

II. When a principle is assumed without proof; 
when this is employed to prove something else ; and 
this is again ap^Ue'd in some way in support of the 
first assumed principle. This is caUed reasoning ib 
a circle; and the difficulty of detecting it is often in 
proportion to the extent of the circle, or the number 
of principles which are thus made to hang upon one 
another. 

III. A frequent source of fallacy is when a lea- 
soner assumes a principle, and then launches out 
into various illustrations and analogies, which ve 
artfully made to bear the appearance of proofs. Tlie 
cautions to be kept in mind in such a case are, tbit 
the illustrations may be useful and the analom 
may be of importance, provided the principle nai 
been proved ; but that if it has not been proved, the 
illustrations must go for nothing, and even analogies 
seldom have any weight which can be considered ai 
of the nature of evidence. Fallacies of this cUtt 
are most apt to occur in the declamations of public 
speakers; and when they are set off with all the 
powers of eloquence, it is often difficult to detect 
them. The questions which the hearer should pro- 
pose to himself in such cases are. Does this really 
contain any proof bearing upon the subject, or is It 
mere illustration and analogy, in itself proving no- 
thing!— if so, has the reasoner previously established 
his principle ; or has he assumed it, and trusted to 
these analogies as his proofs 1 

IV. A fallacy somewhat analogous to the preceding 
consists in arguing for or against a doctrine on the 
ground of its supposed tendency, leaving out of viev 
the primary question of its truth. Thus, a specs- 
lator in theology will contend in regard to a doctiiiB 
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which he opposes, that it is dero^tory to the char* 
acter of the Deity ; and, respectiog another which 
he brin^ forward, that it represents the Deity in an 
aspect more accordant with the benignity of his char- 
acter. The previous question in all such cases is, 
not what is most accordant with our notions respect* 
ing the Divine character, but what is truth. 

V. When a principle which is true of one case, or 
one class of cases, is extended by analogy to others 
which differ in some important particulars. The 
caution to be observed here is, to inquire strictly 
whether the cases are analogous, or whether there 
exists any difference which makes the principle not 
applicable. We have formerly alluded to a remark- 
able example of this fallacy in notions relating to the 
properties of matter being applied to mind, without 
attention to the fact that the cases are so distinct as 
to have nothing in common. An example somewhat 
analogous is found in Mr. Hume's objection to mira- 
cles, that they are violations of the established order 
of nature. The cases, we have seen, are not analo- 
gous; for miracles do not refer to the common 
course of nature, but to the operation of an agency 
altogether new and peculiar. Arguments founded 
upon analogy, therefore, require to be used with the 
utmost caution, when they are employed directly for 
the discovery or the establishment of truth. But 
there is another purpose to which they may be ap- 
plied with much greater freedom, namely, for repel- 
ling objections. Thus, if we find a person bringing 
objections against a particular doctrine, it is a sound 
and valid mode of reasoning to contend that he re- 
ceives doctrines which rest upon the same kind of 
evidence ; or that similar objections might be ui^ged 
with equal force against truths which it is impossible 
to call in question. It is in this manner that the ar- 
gument from analogy is employed in the valuable 
work of Bishop Butler. He does not derive from thA 
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analogy of nature any direct argumeitt in support of 
natural or revealed religion ; but shows that many of 
the objections which are urged against the truths of 
religion might be brought against circurastanees in 
the economy and course of nature which are kiu>wn 
and undoubted facts. 

y I. A fallacy the reverse of the former is used hf 
sophistical writers ; namely, when two cases are 
strictly analagous they endeavour to proiVe that th^ 
are not so by pointing out trivial differences not cal- 
culated in any degree to weaken the force of the 
analogy. 

VII. When a true general principle is made to 
apply exclusively to one fact, or one class of facts, 
while it is equally true of various others. This ii 
called, in logical language, the non-distribution of 
the middle term. In an example given by logical 
writers, one is supposed to maintain that con is 
necessary for life, because food is necessary for life, 
and corn is food. It is true that food is necessary 
for life, but this does not apply to any one particular 
kind of food ; it means only, that food of some kind 
or other is so. When simply stated, the fallacy of 
such a position is at once obvious, but it may be in- 
troduced into an argument in such a manner as not 
to be so immediately detected. 

VIII. When an acknowledged proposition is in- 
verted, and the converse assumed to be equallytrue. 
We may say, for example, that a badly governed 
country must be distressed ; but we are not entitled 
to assume that every distressed country is badly 
governed; for there may be many other sources 
of nationad distress. I may say, ** all wise men hn 
temperately,** but it does not follow that every nan 
who lives temperately is a wise man. This uUacv 
was formerly referred to under the syllogism, a 
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is, at the same time, to be kept in mind that some 
propositions do admit of being inverted, and still 
remain equally true. This holds most remarkably 
of propositions which are universally negative, as 
in an example given by writers on logic. "No 
ruminating animal is a beast of prey." it follows, 
as equally true, that no beast of prey ruminates. 
But if I were to vary the proposition by saying, ** all 
animals which do not ruminate are beasts of prey," 
this would be obviously false ; for it does not arise 
out of the former statement. 

IX. A frequent source of fallacy among sophis- 
tical writers consists in boldly applying a character 
to a class of facts, in regard to which it carries a 
general aspect of truth without attention to import- 
ant distinctions by which the statement requires to 
be modified. Thus,* it has been objected to our be- 
lief of the miracles of the sacred writings, that they 
rest upon the evidence of testimony, and that testi- 
mony is fallacious. Now, when we speak of testi- 
mony in general, we may say with an appearance 
of truth that it is fallacious ; but, in point of fact, 
testimony is to be referred to various species ; and, 
though a large proportion of these may be fallacious, 
there is a species of testimony on which we rely 
with absolute confidence ; — that is, we feel it to be 
as improbable that this kind of testimony should de- 
ceive us, as that we should be disappointed in our 
expectation of the uniformity of nature. The kind 
of sophism now referred to seems to correspond 
with that which logical writers have named the fal- 
lacy of division. It consists in applying to facts in 
their separate state what only belongs to them col- 
lectively. The converse of it is the fallacy of com- 
position. It consists in applying to the facts col- 
^ctively what belongs only to them, or to some 
of them, in their separate state ; — as if one were to 
show that a certain Idnd of testimony is absolutely 
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to be relied on, and thence were to contend that 
testimony in general is worthy of absolute confi- 
dence. 

X. A frequent fallacy consists in first overtuminff 
an unsound argument, and thence reasoninir against 
the doctrine which this argument was meant to sup- 
port. This is the part of a mere casuist, not of a 
sincere inquirer afi^er truth ; for it by no means fol- 
lows that a doctrine is false because unsound arjni- 
ments have been adduced in support of it. VTe 
have formerly alluded to some remarkable examples 
of this fallacy, especially in regard to those im- 
portant principles commonly called first truthit; 
which, we have seen, admit of no processes of 
reasoning, and consequently are in no degree af- 
fected by arguments exposing the fallacy of such 
processes. We learn from tUs, on the other hand, 
the importance of avoiding all weak and incon- 
clusive arguments, or doubtful statements ; for, in- 
dependently of the opening which they give for 
sophistical objections, it is obvious that on other 
grounds the reasoning is only encumbered by them. 
It is the part of the casuist to rest the weight of his 
objections on such weak points, leaving out of view 
those which he cannot contend with. It may even 
happen that a conclusion is true, though the whole 
reasoning may have been weak, unsound, and ir- 
relevant. The casuist, of course, in such a cue 
attacks the reasoning, and not the conclusion. On 
the other hand, there may be much in an argument 
which is true, or which may be conceded ; while the 
most important part of it is untrue, and the conclusion 
false. An inexperienced reasoner, in such a case, 
thinks it necessary to combat every point, and thus 
exposes himself to sound replies from his adversary 
on subjects which are of no importance. A skilful 
reasoner concedes or passes over all such poaitiona, 
and rests his attack on those in which the faUacj 
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Is really involved. An example illustrative of this 
subject is familiar to those who are acquainted witti 
the controversy respecting our idea of cause and 
effect. Mr. Hume stated in a clear manner the doc- 
trine that this idea is derived entirely from our ex- 
perience of a uniform sequence of two events ; and 
founded upon this an argument against our belief in 
a great First Cause. This led to a controversy 
respecting the original doctrine itself; and it is not 
many years since it was contended by respectable 
individuals that it is nothing less than Uie essence 
of atheism to maintain that our notion of cause and 
effect originates in the observation of a uniform se- 
quence. It is now, perhai>s, universally admitted 
that this doctrine is correct, and that the sophism 
of Mr. Hume consisted in deducing from it conclu- 
sions which it in no degree warranted. This im- 
portant distinction we formerly alluded to ; namely, 
that our idea of cause and efliect in regard to any 
two individual events is toteJly distinct from our in- 
tuitive impression of causation, or our absolute con- 
viction that every event must have an adequate 
cause. 

ZL A sophism somewhat connected with the 
former consists in disproving a doctrine, and on that 
account assuming the opposite doctrine to be true. 
It may be true, but its truth does not depend upon 
the falsehood of that which is opposed to. it; yet 
this will be found a principle of not unfrequent 
occurrei^ce in unsound reasonings* 

Xn. Fallacies are often mtroduced in what may 
be termed an oblique manner; or, as if upon a ^De- 
rally admitted authority. The effect of this is to 
take off* the appearance of the statement beiof made 
directly by the author, and resting upon hu own 
authority, by which we might be led to examine its 
truth. For this purpose it is put* perhapSf in th* 
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form of a question; or is introduced by such ex- 
pressions as the following: — *'it is a remarkable 
fact," — ^'*it is somewhat singular," — "it has been 
argued with much justice," — " it will be generally 
admitted," &c. 

XIII. Fallacy may arise from leaving the mm 
subject of discussion, and arming upon points which 
have but a secondary relation to it. This is one 
of the resources of the casuist when he finds him- 
self in the worst of the argument. Nearly alhed to 
this, is the art of skilfully dropping part of a state- 
ment, when the reasoner finds he cannot support it, 
and going on boldly with the remainder as if be still 
maintained the whole. 

XIV. Much of the fallacy and ambiguity of pro- 
cesses of reasoning depends entirely, as formerly 
stated, on the use of terms. This may consist in 
two contending parties using the same word in dif- 
ferent meanings without defining what their mean- 
ings are ; in one or both using terms in a sense dif- 
ferent from their commonly recognised acceptation, 
or in using them in one sense in one part of the 
argument, and in another in a different part of it. 
Such disputes, accordingly, are often interminable; 
and this mode of disputation is one of the great re- 
sources of the casuist, or of him who argues for 
victory, not for truth. The remedy is, that every 
reasoner shall be required clearly to define the terms 
which he employs ; and that in every controversy 
certain premises or preliminaries shall be fixed in 
which the parties are a^eed. The ambiguity of 
term%< is in fact so extensive a source of fallacy that 
scarcely any sophistical argument will be found five 
from it ; as in almost every language the same tern 
is used with great diversity of meanings. Let m 
take, f( r example, the term faith. It means a men 
system of opimonsy confidence in testimony, reUancs 
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on the integ[rity, fidelity, and stability of eharactei 
of other bein^, an act of the understanding in 
regard to abstract truth presented to it, and a 
menta] condition by which truths of another descrip- 
tion exert a uniform influence over the moral feel- 
ings, the wiil, and the whole character. In the con* 
troversies which have arisen out of this word, it will 
probably be found that these various meanmgs have 
not been sufficiently distinguished from each other. 
A celebrated nAssage in the '' Spirit of Laws** has 
been justly referred to as a remarkable example of 
the same kind of sophism. '' The Deity,** sa^s 
Montesquieu, ** has his laws ; the material world, its 
laws; intelligences superior to man, their laws; 
the brutes, their laws; man, his laws.** In this 
short passage the term laws is employed, probably, 
in four senses, remarkably different. 

XV. There are various other sources of fallacy, 
consisting chiefly in the use of arguments which 
cannot be admitted as relevant in regard tp the pro- 
cess of reasoning, though they may carry a certain 
weight in reference to the individuals concerned. 
Among these may be reckoned appeals to high 
authorities, to popular prejudices, or to the passions 
of the multitude ; and what is called the argumetUum 
ad hominem. If a person, for example, be arguing in 
support of a particular rule of conduct, we may 
retort upon him that his own conduct in certain in- 
stances was in direct opposition to it. This may be 
very true in regard to the individual, but can have 
no influence in the discussion of the question. " 

XVI. One of the most common sources of fallacy 
consists of distorted views and partial statements; 
— such as facts disguised, modified, or collected 
on one side of a question; — or arguments and au- 
thorities adduced in support of' particular opinions, 
leaving out of view those which tend to different 
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conclusions. Mis-statement, in one fonn or another, 
may indeed be considered as a most fruitful soaree 
of controversy ; and, amid the contests of rivid dis- 
putants, the chief dilficulty which meets the candid 
inquirer after truth, is to have the subject presented 
to his mind without distortion. Hence the import- 
ance, in every inquiry, of suspending our Jodgment, 
and of patiently devoting ourselves to clear the 
subject from all imperfect views and partial state- 
ments. Without the most anxious attention to this 
rule, a statement may appear satisfactory, and a de- 
duction legitimate, which are in fact leading os 
widely astray from the truth. 

After every possible care in any process of rea- 
soning, we may still find, in many cases, a degree 
of doubt, and even certain varieties of opinion in re- 
gard to the import and bearing of the argument 
This arises partly from actual differences in the 
power of judging, or what we call, in common lan- 
guage, vigour of mind ; and partly from differences 
in attention, or in the habit of applying the judgment 
closely to the elements of an inquiry. Hence the 
varieties of opinion that may be held by different 
individuals on the same subject, and with the same 
facts before them; and the degree of uncertainif 
which attends various processes of reasoning.--- 
There is one species of reasoning which is free 
from all this kind of uncertainty, namely, the mathe- 
matical ; and the superiority of it depends upon the 
following circum8tances :— 

1. Nothing is taken for granted, or depends upon 
mere authority ; and, consequently, there is no room 
for fallacy or doubt in regard to the premises on 
which the reasoninp^ is founded. No examination 
of facts is required m any degree analogous to thit 
which is necessary in physical science. The mathe- 
matician, indeed, proceeds upon assumptions of 
•uch a kind that it is in his own power to clear 
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them from all ambi^ity, and from every thing not 
connected with the subject. 

2. In the farther progress of a mathematical argu- 
ment, if we have any doubt of a proposition which is 
assumed as the result of a former process, we have only 
to turn to the demonstration of it, and be immediately 
satisfied. Thus, if any step of a process be founded 
upon the principle that all the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right-angles, or that the square of 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the two sides, should we have any doubt of the 
truth of these conclusions, the demonstration of 
them is before us. But if an argument be founded 
on the principle that the heavenly bodies attract one 
another with a force which is directly as their 
quantity of matter, and inversely as the square of 
their distance ; this great principle must be received 
on the authority of the eminent men by whom it 
was ascertained, — the mass of mankind having nei- 
ther the power nor the means of verifying iU 

3. All the terms are fully and distmctlv dethied» 
and there is no room for obscurity or ambiguity in 
regard to them. 

4. The various steps in a process of mathematical 
reasoning follow each other so closely and consecu- 
tivel]^, as to carry a constant conviction of absolute 
certainty; and, provided we are in possession of 
the necessary premises, each single step is short, 
and the result obvious. 

6. The proper objects of mathematical reasoning 
are quantity and its relations ; and these are capable 
of being defined and measured with a precision of 
which the objects of other kinds of reasoning are 
entirely unsusceptible. It is, indeed, always to be 
kept in mind, that mathematical reasoning is only 
applicable to subjects which can be defined and 
measured in this manner, and that all attempts to 
extend it to subjects of other kinds hare led to the 
greatest absurdities. 
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Notwithstandingr the high degree of precision 
which thns distinguishes mathematical reasomnff, 
the study of mathematics does not, as is common^ 
supposed, necessarily lead to precision in other 
species of reasoning, and still less to correct inf et- 
tigation in physical science. The enilanation that 
is given of the fact seems to be satisfactory. The 
mathematician argues certain conclusions from cer- 
tain assumptions, rather than from actual ascertained 
facts ; and the facts to which he may have occasioD 
to refer are so simple, and so free from all eztraneov 
matter, that their truth is obvious, or is ascertained 
without difficulty. By being conversant with tratht 
of this nature, he does not learn that kind of caatioo 
and severe examination which is required in phyu- 
cal science, — for enabhng us to judge wheUier the 
statements on which we proceed are true, ind 
whether they include the whole truth which ought 
to enter into the investigation. He thus acquire* i 
habit of too great facility in the admission of data 
or premises, which is the part of every investigation 
which the physical inquirer scrutinizes with the most 
anxious care, — and too great confidence in the mere 
force of reasoning, without adequate attention to 
the previous processes of investigation on which all 
reasoning must be founded. It has been, accord- 
ingly, remarked by Mr. Stewart, and other accurate 
observers of intellectual character, that mathemati- 
cians are apt to be exceedingly credulous, in regard 
both to opinions and to matters of testimony ; while, 
on the other hand, persons who are chiefly coove^ 
sant with the uncertain sciences, acquire a kind of 
skepticism in regard to statements, which is apt to 
leaa them into the opposite error. These observa- 
tions, of course, apply only to what we may aUl a 
mere mathematician, — a character which is now 

Iirobably rare, since the close connexion was estab- 
ished between the mathematical and physical 
ences in the philosophy of Newton. 
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In the various steps constituting a process of rea* 
soning, or a process of investigation, in any depart- 
ment of knowled^, our guide is reason or judgment* 
Its peculiar provmce is to give to each fact or each 
principle, a proper place and due influence in the 
inquiry, and to trace the real and true tendency of 
it in the conclusion. It is, of course, assisted by 
other mental operations, as memory, conception, 
and abstraction, but especially by attention^-^r a 
deliberate and careful application of the mind to 
each fact and each consideration which oug^t to 
have a place in the inquiry. This is entirdy a vol- 
untary exercise of the mind, strengthened and made 
easy by habit, or frequent exercise, and weakened 
or impaired by disuse or misapplication ; and there 
is, perhaps, nothing which has a greater influence 
in the formation of character, or in determining the 
place which a man is to assume among Ms feUow- 
men. 

This sound exercise of judgpnent is widely dis- 
tinct from the art of ingenious disputation. The 
object of the former is to weigh, fully and candidly, 
all the relations of things, and to give to each fact 
its proper weight in the inquiry: the aim of the 
latter is to seize with rapidity particular relations, 
and to find facts bearing upon a particular view of a 
subject. This habit when much exercised tends 
rather to withdraw the attention from the cultiva^ 
tion of the former. Thus, it has not unfrequently 
happened, that an ingenious pleader has made a bad 
judge ; and that acute and powerful disputants have 
perplexed themselves by their own subtle ties, till they 
nave ended by doubting of every thing, llie same 
observation applies to controversial writing; and 
hence the hesitation with which we receive the ar- 
guments and statements of a keen controvertist, and 
we necessity for hearing both sides. In making 
use of this caution, we may not accuse the reasoner 
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of auy unsound arguments or false statemeDtii 
We only charge him with acting the part of an in- 
genious pleader, who brings forward the statementi 
and arguments calculated to favour one side of i 
question, and leaves those of the opposite side out 
of view. The candid inquirer, like tne just judge, 
considers both sides, and endeavours, accoidmg to 
the best of his judgment, to decide between iSm 
To the same principle we trace the suspicion with 
which we receive the statements of an author, who 
first brings forward his doctrine, and then proceeds to 
collect facts in support of it. To a similar process 
we may ascribe the paradoxical opinions in which 
spphistical writers have landed themselves, often 
on subjects of the highest importance, and which 
they have continued to advocate, with much appear- 
ance of an honest conviction of their trutn. It 
would be unjust to suppose that these writers have 
always intended to impose upon others ; they biTC 
very often imposed upon themselves ; but they bare 
done so by their own voluntary act, in a misappli- 
cation of their reasoning powers. They have di- 
rected their attention, exclusively or chiefly, to one 
view of a subject, and have neglected to direct iu 
with the same care, to the facts and consideratiou 
which tend to support the opposite conclusions. 

In regard to the sound exercise of jud^ent, it is 
farther to be remarked, that it may exist without 
the habit of observing the various steps in the men- 
tal process which is connected with it. Thus we 
find men of that character to which we give the 
name of strong sound sense, who form just and 
comprehensive conclusions on a subject, without 
being able to explain to others the chain of thought 
by which they arrived at them; and who, when 
they attempt to do. so, are apt to bewilder them- 
selves, and fall into absurdities. Such persons, ac- 
cordingly, are adapted for situations requiring both 
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soundness of jud^ent and promptitude inaction; 
but they make a bad figure in public speaking or 
reasoning. They are, indeed, possessed of a faimlty 
more valuable than any thing that metaphysics or 
logic can furnish; but a due attention to these 
sciences might increase their useftilness, by enabling 
them to communicate to others the mental process 
which led to their decisions. A person of this de- 
scription, according to a well-known anecdote, when 
appointed to a judicial situation in one of the colo- 
nies, received from an eminent judge the advice to 
trust to his own good sense in forming his opinions, 
but never to attempt to state the grounds of them. 
"The judgment," said he, "will probably be riffht, 
the argument will infallibly be wrong." When 
this strong sound judgment, and correct logical 
habits, are united in the same individual, they form 
the character of one who arrives at true conclusions 
on any subject to which his attention is directed, 
and, at the salme time, carries others along with 
him to a full conviction of their truth. 

We have, then, every reason to believe that, 
though there may be original differences in the 
power of judgment, the chief source of the actual 
varieties in this important function is rather to be 
found in its culture and regulation. On this subject 
there are various considerations of the highest in- 
terest, claiming the attention of those who wish to 
have the understanding trained to the investigation 
of truth. These are chiefly referable to two heads ; 
namely, the manner in wmch the judgment suffers 
from deficient culture ; and the manner in which it 
is distorted by wagit of due regulation. 

I. The judgment is impaired by deficient culture. 
This is exemphfied in that listless and indifferent 
habit of the mind in which there is no exercise of 
correct thinking, or of a close and continued api li- 
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cation of the iattention to subjects of real importui6e« 
The mmd is engrossed by frivolities and trifles* or 
bewildered by the wild play of the imagination ; and, 
in regfurd to opinions on the moat important sub- 
jects, it either feels a total indifference, or receiret 
them from others without the exertion of JhintiMor 
examining, for itself. The individuals who are um 
affected either become the dupes of aophistieal 
opinions imposed upon them by other men, or spend 
their lives in frivolous and unworthy pursuits, with 
a total incapacity for all important inquiries. A 
slight degree removed from this condition of mind 
is another, in which opinions are formed on slight 
and partial examination, perhaps from viewinff one 
side of a question, or, at leas^ without a Am and 
candid direction of the attention to all the (acts 
which ought to be taken into the inquiry. Both 
these conditions of mind may perhaps originate partly 
in constitutional pecuharities or erroneous educa- 
tion ; but they are fixed and increased by habit and 
indulgence, until, after a certain time, they probably 
become irremediable. They can be corrected ouly 
by a dihgent cultivation of the important habit 
which, in common language, we call sound and cor- 
rect thinking ; and which is of equal value, whether 
it be applied to the formation of opinions, or to the 
regulation of conduct. 

II. The judgment is vitiated by want of due regu- 
lation; and this may be ascribed chiefly to two 
sources, — prejudice and passion. Prejudice consists 
ill the formation of opinions before the subject hat 
been really examined. By means of this, the atten- 
tion is misdirected, and the judgment biassed, in a 
manner of which the individual is often in a great 
measure unconscious. The highest desree of it is 
exemplified in that condition of the mind in which a 
man first forms an opinion which interest or incli- 
nation may have suggested; then proceeds to eol- 
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ect arguments in support of it ; and concludes by 
reasoning himself into the belief of what he wishes 
to be true. It is thus that the judgment is apt to be 
misled, in a greater or less degree, by par^ spirit 
and personal attachments or antipathies; and it is 
clear that all such influence is directly opposed to 
its sound and healthy exercise. The same observa- 
tions apply to passion, or the influence exerted by 
the moral feelings.- The most striking example of 
this is presented by that depraved condition of the 
mind, which distorts the judgment in regard to the 
great principles of moral rectitude. " A man's un- 
derstanding," says Mr. Locke, " seldom fails him in 
this part, unless his will would have it so ; if he 
takes a wrong course, it is most commonly because 
he goes wilfully out of the way, or at least chooses 
to be bewildered ; and there are few, if any, who 
dreadfully mistake, that are willing to be right." 

These facts are worthy of much consideration, 
and they appear to be equally interesting to all 
classes of men, whatever may be the degree of their 
mental cultivation, and whatever the subjects are to 
which their attention is more particularly directed. 
There is one class of truths to which they apply with 
peculiar force, — namely, those which relate to the 
moral government of God, and the condition of man 
as a responsible being. These great truths and the 
evidence on which they are founded are addressed 
to our judgment as rational beings ; they are pressed 
upon our attention as creatures destined for another 
state of existence ; and the sacred duty from which 
no individual can be absolved is a voluntary exercise 
of his thinking and reasoning powers, — it is solemnly, 
seriously, and deliberately to consider. On these 
subjects a man may frame any system for himself, 
and may rest in that system as truth ; but the solemn 
inquiry is, not what opinions he has formed, but in 
'What manner he has formed them. Has he ap- 
proached the great inquiry with a sincere desire to 
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discover the truth ; and has he broodit to it a mind, 
neither misled by prejudice, nor cuatorted by the 
condition of its moral feelings $— has he directed hii 
attention to all the facts and evidences with an in- 
tensity suited to their momentous importance ; and 
has he conducted the whole investigation with a deep 
and serious feeling that it carries with it an interest 
which reaches into eternity ? Truth is immutable 
and eternal, but it may elude the frivolous or pre- 
judiced inquirer ; and, even when he thinks his con- 
clusions are the result of much examination, he 
may be resting his highest concerns in delusion and 
falsehood. 

The human mind, indeed, even in its highest state 
of culture, has been found inadequate to the attain- 
ment of the true knowledge of the Deity ; but light 
from heaven has shone upon the scene of doubt and 
of darkness, which will conduct the humble inquirer 
through every difficulty, until he arrive at Uie full 
perception and commanding influence of the trnth; 
—of truth such as human intellect never could have 
reached, and which, to every one who receives it, 
brings its own evidence that it comes from God. 

Finally, the sound exercise of judgment has a re- 
markable influence in producing and maintaining that 
tranquillity of mind which results from a due appli- 
cation of its powers, and a correct estimate of the 
relations of things. The want of this exercise leads 
a man to be unduly engrossed with the frivolities of 
life, unreasonably elated by its joys, and unreason- 
ably depressed by its sorrows. A sound and well- 
regulated judgment tends to preserve from all such 
disproportioned pursuits and emotions. It does so, 
by leading us to view all present things in their true 
relations, to estimate aright their relative value, and 
to fix the degree of attention of which they are 
worthy ;— it does so, in a more especial mannert by 
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leading us to compare the pKresent life, which it so 
npidly passing over us, with the paramount im- 
portance and overwhelniiiig intertst of the life wfaidi 
18 to come. 



MI* 

OF THE U8I or REASON — IS CORBBCmf « TBI OCPBESSIOIIS 
OF THE MIND IN REOABD TO BXTBINAIi TBDieS* 

Tms subjedt leads to an investigation of great and 
extensive interest, of which I cannot hope to give 
more than a slight and imperfect outline. My 
anxiety is, that what is attempted may be confined 
to authentic facts, and the most cautious conclu- 
sions ; and that it may be of some use in leading to 
farther inquiry. 

We have seen the power which the mind poseessee 
of recalling the vivid impressions of scenes w 
events long gone by, in that mental process which 
we call conception. We have seen also its power 
of taking the elements of actual scenes, and forming 
them into new combinations, so as to represent to 
itself scenes and events which have no real exist- 
ence. We have likewise observed the remarkabte 
manner in which nersons, events, or scenes, lonff 
past, perhaps forgotten, are recalled into the mind 
by means of association ; — trains of thought taking 
possession of the mind in a manner which we often 
cannot account for, and bringing back facts or occoi^ 
rences which had long ceased to be objects of at- 
tention. These remarkable processes are most apt 
to take place when the mind is in that passive BtaAe 
which we call a revery ; and they are more rarely ob- 
served when the attention is actively exerted upon 
any distinct and continued subject of thought. 
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During the presence in the mind of such a repre- 
sentation, whether recalled by conception or asso- 
ciation, or fabricated by imagination, there is probs- 
bly, for the time, a kind of belief of- its real and 
present existence. But, on the least return of the 
attention to the affairs of life, the vision is instantly 
dissipated ; and this is done by reason compaiin^ 
the vision with the actual state of things in tne ex- 
ternal world. The poet or the novelist, it is protmble. 
feels himself, for the time, actually imbodied in the 
person of his hero, and in that character judges, 
talks, and acts in the scene which he is depicting. 
This we call imagination ; but were the vision not 
to be dissipated on his return to the 'ordinary rela- 
tions of life, — were he then to act in a single in- 
stance in the character of the being of his imagina- 
tion, — this would constitute insani^. 

The condition of mind here referred to does actu- 
ally take place ; namely, a state m which the visions 
or impressions of the mind itself are believed to have 
a real and present existence in the external world, 
and in which reason fails to correct this belief by the 
actual relations of external things. There are two 
conditions in which this occurs in a striking man- 
ner ; namely, insanity and dreaming. Considered a^ 
mental phenomena, they have a remarkable afllnity 
to each other. The great difference between them 
is, that in insanity the erroneous impression beinp 
permanent affects the conduct^ whereas in dream- 
mg, no influence on the conduct is produced, because 
the vision is dissipated upon awaking. The differ- 
ence, again, between the mind under the influence 
of imagination, and in the state now under con- 
sideration is, that in the former the vision is built 
up by a voluntary effort, and is varied or dismisited 
at pleasure; while in dreaming and insanity this 
power is suspended, and the mind is left eiitirelv 
under the influence of the chain of thoughts which 
happens to be present, without being abte either to 
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▼aiy or dismiss it. The particular chain or seriat 
seems, in general, perhaps alwajv, to dqiend 19011 
associations previously formed; the Tariow ele- 
ments of which bring up one another in a nurietf 
of singular combinations, and ffi a manner which we 
often cannot trace, or in any degree account for* 
The facts connected with this branch of the subjeet 
form one of the most interesting parts of this in- 
vestigation. 

There are some other affections which ooroe un- 
der the same class ; but insanity and dreaming are 
the two extreme examples. In dreaming, the Mdily 
senses are in a great measure shut up from extemu 
impressions; and the influence of the will ujpon 
bodily motions is also suspended, so that no actions 
in general follow. We shall afterward see that 
there are exceptions to this ; but it is the common 
state in dreammg. In insanity, on the other band, 
the bodily senses are awake to impressions from 
without, and bodily motion is under me indSuence of 
the will; hence the maniac acto, under his erroneous 
impressions, in a manner which often maJces him 
dangerous to the community. There is an aflection 
which holds an intermediate place between these 
two extremes, and presents a variety of interesting 
phenomena. This is somnambulism. It differs firom 
dreaming in the senses being, to a certain degree, 
awake to external things : though that power is sus- 
pended by which the mental impressions are cor- 
rected by the influence of the external world. ThuSt 
the somnambulist often understands what is said to 
him, and can converse with another person in a 
tolerably connected manner, though mmyn with 
some reference to his erroneous mental impressions. 
He acts, also, under the influence of these; hot the 
remarkable difference between him and the maniac 
is, that the somnambulist can be roused from hif 
vision, and then the whole is dissipated. There are 
cases, indeed, in which the hallncinstfmi is mor^ 
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permallent, and cannot be at once intermpted in 
this manner : — these of course come to border on 
insanity. 

There is still a fonrth condition connected wift 
this curious subject ; namely, that in which a person 
awake, and in other respects in possession of his 
rational powers, perceives spectral illusions. This, 
we shall see, is allied in a singular manner to tbR 
affections now referred to. 

The subject therefore, divides itself into four partSt 
which will fdrm the separate topics of the following 
observations : — 

1. Dreaming. 

3. Somnambulism. 

3. Insanity. 

4. Spectral Illusions. 

The causes of these remarkable conditions of the 
mental functions are entirely beyond the reach of oar 
inquiries ; but the phenomena connected with tiiem 
present a subject of most interesting investigation. 



I.— DREAMING. 

The peculiar condition of the mmd in dreaming 
appears to be referable to two heads : — 

1. The impressions which arise in the mind are 
believed to have a real and present existence ; and 
this belief is not corrected, as in the waking state, 
by comparing the conception with the things of the 
external world. 

3. The ideas or images in the mind follow one an- 
other according to associations over which we have 
no control ; we cannot, as hi the waking state, vaiy 
the series, or stop it at our will. 

One of the most curious objects of investigation 
is to trace the manner in which the particular visions 
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or series of images arise. When considered in this 
view, a great variety may be observed in dreams. 
Some of those which we are able to trace most dis- 
tinctly appear to be the following: — 

1. Recent events, and recent mental emotions, 
mingled up into one continuous series with each 
other, or with old events, by means of some feel- 
ing which had been in a greater or less degree allied 
to each of them, though in other respects they were 
entirely unconnected. We hear, perhaps, of a dis- 
tressing accident ; we have received some unpleas- 
ant news of an absent friend ; and we have been 
concerned in some business which gave rise to anx- 
iety : a dream takes place, in which all these are 
combined together; we are ourselves connected 
with the accident ; the absent friend is in our com- 
pany ; and the person with whom the business was 
transacted also appears in the scene. The only bond 
of union among these occurrences was, that each of 
them gave rise to a similar kind of emotion ; and the 
train was probably excited by some bodily feeling of 
uneasiness, perhaps an oppression at the stomach, at 
the time when the dream occurred. Without this, 
the particular series might not have taken place at 
all ; or some of the elements of it might nave oc- 
curred in a totally different association. The absent 
friend might have appeared in connexion with old 
and pleasing recollections, combined perhaps with 
persons and events associated with these, and with- 
out any reference to the painful intelhgence by 
which the attention had been directed to him. We 
meet a person whom we have not seen for many 
years, and are led to inquire after old friends, and to 
allude to events long past. Dreams follow, in which 
these persons appear, and other persons and occur- 
rences connected with them ; but the individual, 
whose conversation gave rise to the senes* does not 
appear in it, because ne was not eonnectod with the 
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particular chain of events which was thus recalled 
into the mind. 

A woman who was a patient in the Clinical Ward 
of the infirmaiy of Edinburgh, under the care of Dr. 
Duncan* talked a great deal in her sleep, and made 
numerous and very distinct allusions to the casei 
of other sick i>ersons. These allusions did not m^ 
ply to any patients who were in the ward at thit 
time ; but, after some observation, they were found 
to refer correctly to the cases of individuals who 
were there when this woman was a patient in the 
ward two years before. 

n. Trains of images brought up by asaodatioD 
with bodily sensations. Examples of this kind an 
of irequent occurrence. By the kind attention of 
my friend Dr. James 6regor3r, I have received a moit 
interesting manuscript by his late eminent fether, 
which contains a vanety of curious matter on tfo 
8i]d)ject. In this paper, Dr. Gregory mentions of 
himself that, having on one occasion ffone to bed 
with a vessel of hot water at his feet, he dreamed 
of walking up the crater of Mount Etna, and of 
feeling the ground warm under him. He had at an 
early period of his life visited Mount Vesuvius, and 
actually felt a strong sensation of warmth in hit 
feet when walking up the side of the crater; but il 
was remarkable that the dream was not of Vesuviiu^ 
but of Etna, of which he had only read Brydone^ de- 
scription. This was probably from the latter im- 
pression having been the more recent. On anotlier 
occasion, he dreamed of spending a winter at Hod- 
son's Bay, and of suffering much distress from the 
intense frost He found that he had thrown off the 
bedclothes in his sleep ; and, a few days before, be 
had been reading a very particular account of the 
state of the colonies in that country during winter. 
Again, when suffering from toothache, he dreamed 
of undergoing the operation of tooth-chrawingt wiA 
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the additional circumstance that the o[)eratnr drew 
a sound tooth, leaving^ the aching one in its place* 
But the most striking anecdote in this interesting 
docnment is one in which similar dreams were pro* 
duced in a gentleman and his wife, at the same time, 
and by the same cause. It happened at the period 
when there was an alarm of French invasion, and 
almost every man in Edinburgh was a soldier. All 
things had been arranged in expectation of the land- 
ing of an enemy ; the first notice of which was to 
be siven by a gun from the castle, and this was to 
be followed by a chain of signals calculated to alarm 
the country in all directions. Further, there had 
been recently in Edinburgh a splendid military spec- 
tacle, in which five thousand men had been drawn 
up in Prince's Street, fronting the castle. The gen- 
tleman to whom the dream occurred, and who had 
been a most zealous volunteer, was in bed between 
two and three o'clock in the morning, when he 
dreamed of hearing the signal gun. He was imme- 
diately at the castie, witnessed the proceedings for 
displaying the signals, and saw and heard a great 
bustle over the town from troops and artillery assem- 
bling, especially in Prince's Street. At this time he 
was roused by his wife, who awoke in a fright in 
consequence of a similar dream, connected with 
much noise and the landing of an enemy, and coq- 
cluding with the death of a particular friend of her 
husband's, who had served with him at a volunteer 
during the late war. The origin of this remarkable 
concurrence was ascertained, in the morning, to be 
the noise produced in the room above by the fall of 
a pair of ton^ which had been left in some very 
awkward position in support of a clothes-screen. 
Dr. Reid relates of himself, that the dressing ap- 
plied after a bhster on his head having become 
ruffled so as to produce considerable uneasiness, he 
dreamed of falling into the hands of savages and be- 
ing scalped by them* 

T 
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To this part of the subject are to Ue referred some 
remarkable cases in which, in particular individuidsi 
dreams can be produced by whispering into their 
ears when they are asleep. One of the most co- 
rious as well as authentic examples of this kind has 
been referred to by several writers : I find the par« 
ticulars in the paper of Dr. Gregory, and they wen 
related to him by a gentleman who witnessed then. 
The subject of it was an officer in the expedition to 
Louisburg in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so 
remarkable a degree, that his companions in the 
transport were in the constant habit of amusiof 
themselves at his expense. They could produce in 
him any kind of dream by whispering into his ear, 
especially if this was done by a friend with whose 
voice he was familiar. At one time they conducted 
him through the whole progress of a quarrel, which 
ended in a duel ; and, when the parties were sup- 
posed to be met, a pistol was put into his hand, 
which he fired, and was awakened by the report 
On another occasion they found him asleep on the 
top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, when they 
made him believe be had fallen overboard, and ex- 
horted him to save himself by swimming. He im- 
mediately imitated all the motions of swimniiag. 
They then told him that a shark was pursuing him, 
and entreated him to dive for his life. He instantly 
did so with such force as to throw himself entirely 
from the locker upon the cabin floor, by which he 
was much bruised, and awakened of course. After 
the landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends 
found him one day asleep in his tent, and evidently 
much annoyed by the cannonading. They then 
made him believe that he was engaged, when he ex- 
pressed great fear, and showed an evident disposition 
to run away. Against this they remonstrated, but 
at the same time increased his fears by imitating 
the groans of the wounded and the dying; and when 
he asked, as ha often did, who was dowiw they 
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iramed his particular friends. At last they told him 
that the man next himself in the line had fallen, 
when he instantly sprung from his bed, rushed out 
of tiie tent, and was roused from his danger and his 
dream together by falling over the tent-ropes. A 
remarkable circumstance in this case was, that after 
these experiments he had no distinct recollection 
of his dreams, but only a confused feeling of oppres- 
sion or fatigue ; and used to tell his friends that he 
was sure they had been playing some trick upon 
him. A case entirely similar is related in Smeilie*s 
Natural History, the subject of which was a medical 
student at the university of Edinburgh. 

A singular fact has often been observed in dreams 
which are excited by a noise; namely, that the 
same sound awakes the person, and produces a 
dream which appears to him to occupy a consider- 
able time. The following example of this has been 
related to me : — A gentleman dreamed that he had 
enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, 
was apprehended, carried back, tried, condemned to 
be shot, and at last led out for execution. After all 
the usual preparations a gun was fired ; he awoke 
with the report, and found that a noise in an adjoin- 
ing room had both produced the dream and awaked 
him. The same want of the notion of time is ob- 
served in dreams from other causes. Dr. Gregory 
mentions a gentleman who, after sleeping in a damp 
place, was for a long time liable to a feeling of suf- 
focation whenever he slept in a lying posture ; and 
this was always accompanied by a dream of a skel- 
eton which grasped him violently by the throat. 
He could sleep in a sitting posture without any un- 
easy feeling ; and after trying various expedients he 
at last had a sentinel placed beside him, with orders 
to awake him whenever he sunk down. On one oc- 
casion he was attacked by the skeleton, and a severe 
and long struggle ensued before he awoke. On 
Ending fault with his attendant for allowing him to 
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lie so long in such a state of safferinff» be was as- 
sured that he had not lain an instant, bnt had been 
awakened the moment he began to sink. The gen* 
tleman after a considerable time recovered from the 
aifection. A friend of mine dreamed that he crossed 
the Atlantic, and spent a fortnifi^ht in America. In 
embarking oti his return, he fell into the sea ; and, 
having awoke with the fright, discovered that he had 
not been asleep above ten minutes. 

III. Dreams consisting of the revival of old asso- 
ciations respecting things which had entirely passed 
out of the mind, and which seemed to have been 
forgotten. It is often impossible to trace the man- 
ner in which these dreams arise ; and some of the 
facts connected with them scarcely appear referable 
to any principle with which we are at present ac- 
quainted. Tne following example occurred to a par* 
ucular friend of mine, and may be relied upon in its 
most minute particulars : — 

llie gentleman was at the time connected with 
one of the principal banks in Glasgow, and was at 
his place at the teller's table, where money is paid, 
when a person entered demanding payment of ^ 
sum of six pounds. There were several people wait- 
ing, who were, in turn, entitled to be attended be- 
fore him ; but he was extremely impatient, and rather 
noisy ; and, being besides a remarkable stammerer, 
he became so annoying, that another gentleman re- 
quested my friend to pay him his money and get rid 
of him. He did so, accordingly, but with an expres- 
sion of impatience at being obliged to attend to him 
before his turn, and thought no more of the transac- 
tion. At the end of the year, which was eight or 
nine months afler, the books of the bank could 
not be made to balance, the deficiency being exactly 
six pounds. Several days and nights had been 
spent in endeavouring to discover the error, but with- 
out success ; when, at last, my friend returned home* 
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nmch fatigued, and went to bed. He dreamed of be« 
ing at his place in the bsuik, — and the whole trans- 
action witn th3 stammerer, as now detailed, passed 
before him in all its particulars. He awoke under 
a full impression that the dream was to lead him to 
a discovery of what he was so anxiously in search 
of ; and, on examination, soon discovered that the 
sum paid to this person in the manner now men- 
tioned had been neglected to be inserted in the book 
of interests, and that it exactly accounted for the 
error in the balance. 

This case, upon a little consideration, will appear 
to be exceedingly remarkable, because the impres- 
sion recalled in this singular manner was one of 
which there was no consciousness at the time when 
it occurred ; and, consequently, we cannot suppose 
that any association took place which could have 
assisted in recalling it. For the fact upon which 
the importance of the case rested was, not his having 
paid the money, but having neglected to insert the 
payment Now of this there was no impression 
made upon the mind at the time, and we can scarcely 
conceive on what principle it could be recalled. The 
deficiency being six pounds, we may, indeed, suppose 
the gentleman endeavouring to recollect whether 
there could have been a payment of this sum made 
in any irregular manner which could have led to an 
omission, or an error ; but, in the transactions of an 
extensive bank, in a great commercial city, a pay- 
ment of six pounds, at the distance of eight or nine 
months, could have made but a very faint impres- 
sion ; and, upon the whole, the case presents, per- 
haps, one of the most remarkable mental phenomena 
connected with this curious subject. The following 
is of the dame nature, though much less extraordi- 
nary, from the shortness of th^ interval ; and it may 
perhaps be considered as a simple act of memory, 
though, for the same reason as in the former case, 
we cannot trace any association which could have 

T2 
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recalled the circumstance : — ^A gentleman who was 
appointed to an office in one of the principal banks 
in Edinburgh found, on balancing his first day's 
transactions, that the money under his charge was 
deficient by ten pounds. After many fruitless at- 
tempts to discover the cause of the error, lie went 
home, not a little annoyed by the result of his first 
experiment in banking. In the night, he dreamed 
that he was at his place in the bank, and that a gen- 
tleman who was personally known to him pre- 
sented a draught for ten pounds. On awaking, be 
recollected the dream, ana also recollected that the 
gentleman who appeared in it had actually received 
ten pounds. On going to the bank, he found that 
he had neglected to enter the payment, and that the 
gentleman's order had by accideut fallen among 
some pieces of paper, which had been thrown on 
the floor to be swept away. 

I have formerly referred to some remarkable cases 
in which languages long forgotten were recovered 
during a state ofdelirium. Something very analo- 
gous seems to occur in dreaming, of which I have 
received the following example from an able and 
intelligent friend. In his youth he was very fond 
of the Greek language, and made considerable pn>- 
press in it ; but afterward, being actively engaged 
m other pursuits, he so entirely forgot it that he can- 
not even read the words. But he has often dreamed 
of reading Greek works which he had been accus- 
tomed to use at college, and with a most vivid im- 
pression of fully understanding them. 

A further and most interesting illustration of the 
class 01 dreams referred to under this head, is found 
in an anecdote lately pubhshed b}' the distinguished 
author of the Waverley novels, and considered by 
him as authentic : — " Mr. R. of Bowland, a gentle- 
man of landed property in the vale of Gala, was 
prosecuted for a very considerable sum, the accu- 
mulated arrears of teind (or tithe), for which he 
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was said to be indebted to a noble family, the titolani 
(lay impropriators of the tithes). Mr. R. was 
strongly impressed with the belief that his father 
had, by a form of process peculiar to the law of 
Scotland, purchased these lands from the titular, and 
therefore that the present prosecution was ground- 
less. But, after an industrious search among bis 
father^s papers, an investigation of the public re- 
cords, and a careful inquiry amon^ all persons who 
had transacted law-business for his father, no evi- 
dence could be recovered to support his defence. 
The period was now near at hand when he con- 
ceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and 
he had formed his determination to ride to Edin- 
burgh next day, and make the best bargain he could 
in the way of compromise. He went to bed with 
this resolution, and with all the circumstances of the 
case floating upon his mind, had a dream to the fol- 
lowing purpose : — His father, who had been many 
years dead, appeared to him, he thought, and asked 
him why he was disturbed in his mind. In dreams 
men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr. R. 
thought that he informed his fatner of the cause of 
his distress, adding that the payment of a consider- 
able sum of money was the more unpleasant to him, 
because he had a strong consciousness that it was 
not due, though he was unable to recover any evi- 
dence in support of his belief. * You are right, my 
son,' replied the paternal shade; *I did acquire right 
to these teinds, for payment of which you are now 
prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction 

are in the hands of Mr. , a writer (or attorney), 

who is now retired from professional business, aiid 
resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a 
person whom I employed on that occasion for a 
particular reason, but who never, on any other occa^ 
sion, transacted business on my account. It is very 

possible,' pursued the vision, * that Mr. may have 

forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date ; 
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but yon may call it to his recollection by tbia token, 
that when I came to pay his accomit, there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of 
gold, and that we were forced to drink out the bal- 
ance at a tavern.' 

" Mr. R. awaked in the 'morning, with all the 
words of his vision imprinted on his mind, aod 
thought it worth while to ride across the country 
to Inveresk, instead of going straight to Edinburgh. 
When he came there he waited on the gentleman 
mentioned in the dream, a very old man ; without 
saying any thing of the vision, he inquired whether 
he remembered havingconducted such a matter for 
his deceased father. The old gentleman could not 
at first bring the circumstance to his recoUection; 
but, on mention of the Portugal piece of gold, the 
whole returned upon his memory ; he made an im- 
mediate search for the papers, and recovered them, 
— so that Mr. R. carried to Edinbugh the docummits 
necessary to gain the cause which he was on the 
verge of losing."* 

There is every reason to believe that this very 
interesting case is referable to the principle lately 
mentioned; that the gentleman had heard the cir- 
cumstances from his father, but had entirely for- 
gotten them, until the frequent and intense applica- 
tion of his mind to the subject with which they were 
connected at length gave rise to a train of associa- 
tion which recalled them in the dream. To the same 
principle are referable the two following anecdotes, 
which I have received as entirely authentic. A 
gentleman of the law in Edinburgh had mislaid an 
important paper, relating to some affairs on which 
a public meeting was soon to be held. He had been 
making most anxious search for it for many days; 
but the evening of the day preceding that on which 
the meeting was to be held had arrived, without his 

* NotM to Um new edition oftiie WaTorley Norels. rU. n 
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being able to discover it. He went to bed under 
great anxiety and disappointment, and dreamed that 
the paper was in a box appropriated to the papers of 
a particular family, with which it was in no way con- 
nected : — it was accordingly found there in the morn- 
ing. — Another individual, connected with a public 
office, had mislaid a paper of such importance, that 
he was threatened with the loss of his situation if 
he did not produce it. After a long but unsuccess- 
ful search, under intense anxiety, he also dreamed 
of discovering the paper in a particular place, and 
found it there accordingly. 

IV. A class of dreams which presents an interest- 
ing subject of observation includes those in which 
a strong propensity of character, or a strong mental 
emotion is imbodied into a dream, and by some 
natural coincidence, is fulfilled. A murderer men- 
tioned by Mr. Combe had dreamed of committing 
murder some years before the event took place. 
But more remarkable still are those instances, many 
of them authentic, in which a dream has given no- 
tice of an event which was occurring at the time, 
or occurred soon after. The following story has 
been long mentioned in Edinburgh, and there seems 
no reason to doubt its authenticity : — A clergyman 
had come to this city from a short distance in the 
country, and was sleeping at an inn, when he 
dreamed of seeing a fire, and one of his children in 
the midst of it. He awoke with the impression, and 
instantly left town on his return home. When he 
arrived within sight of his house, he found it on fire, 
and got there in time to assist in saving one of his 
children who, in the alarm and confusion, had been 
left in a situation of danger. Without calling in 
question the possibility of supernatural communica- 
tion in such cases, this striking occurrence, of which 
1 believe there is little reason to doubt the truth, 
may perhaps be accounted for on simple and natural 
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principles. Let us suppose, that the gentleman had 
a servant who had shown great carelessness in re- 
gard to fire, and had often given rise to his mind to 
a strong apprehension that he might set fire to the 
house. His anxiety might be increased by being 
from home, and the same circumstance might make 
the servant still more careless. Let us further sap- 
pose that the gentleman, before going to bed, bad, 
m addition to this anxiety, suddenly recollected 
that there was on that day, in the neighbourhood 
of his house, some fair or periodical merry-making, 
from which the servant was very likely to return 
home in a state of intoxication. It was most natural 
that these impressions should be imbodied into a 
dream of his house being on fire, and that the same 
circumstances might lead to the dream being fulfilled. 
A gentleman in Edinburgh was affected with aneu- 
rism of the popliteal artery, for which he was under 
the care of two eminent surgeons, and the day was 
fixed for the operation. About two days before the 
time appointed for it, the wife of the patient dreamed 
that a change had taken place in the disease, in con- 
sequence of which the operation would not be re- 
quired. On examining the tumour in the morning, 
the gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsa- 
tion had entirely ceased ; and, in short, this turned 
out to be a spontaneous (;ure. To persons not pro- 
fessional it may be right to mention that the cure 
of pophteal aneurism without an operation is a very 
uncommon occurrence, not happening in one out of 
numerous instances, and never to be looked upon as 
probable in any individual case. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the lady had heard of the possibility of 
such a termination, and that her anxiety had very 
naturally imbodied this into a dream ; the fulfilment 
of it at the very time when the event took place it 
certainly a very remarkable coincidence. The fol- 
lowing anecdotes also I am enabled to give as en- 
tirely authentic, A lady dreamed that an aged femak 
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relative had been murdered by a olack servanti 
and the dream occurred more than once. She wa« 
then 80 impressed by it that she went to the honse 
of the lady to whom it related, and prevailed upon a 
gentleman to watch in an adjoining room during the 
following night. About three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair, 
ic^ his place of concealment, and met the servant 
car ryi ng u p a quantity of coals. Being questioned as 
to where he was going, he replied, in a confused and 
hurried manner, that he was going to mend his mis- 
tress* fire, — which, at three oVlock in the morning, 
in the middle of summer, was evidently impossible ; 
and, on further investigation, a strong knife was found 
concealed beneath the coals. Another lady dreamed 
that a boy, her nephew, had been drowned along 
with some yoang companions with whom he had en- 
gaged to go on a sailing excursion in the Frith of 
Forth. She sent for him in the morning, and, with 
much difficulty, prevailed upon him to give up his 
engagement ;— his companions went and were all 
drowned. A gentleman dreamed that the devil car- 
ried him down to the bottom of a coal-pit, where 
he threatened to burn him, unless he would agree 
to give himself up to his service. This he refused 
to do, and a warm altercation followed. He was 
at last allowed to depart, upon condition of sending 
down an individual whom the devil named, a wortln 
less character well known in the neighbourhood. 
A few days after, this person was found drowned, 
and under circumstances which gave every reason 
to beheve that his death had been voluntary. A 
lady in Edinburgh had sent her watch to be repaired : 
a long time elapsed without her beins able to re- 
cover it, and, ^Aer many excuses, she began to sus- 
pect that something was wrong. She now dreamed 
that the watchmuer's boy, by whom ^e watch 
was sent, had dropped it in the street, and injured 
it in such a manner that it could not be repaired* 
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8he then went to the master, and, withoat anyaOo* 
sion to her dream, put the question to him directly; 
when he confessed that it was true. 

Such coincidences derive their wonderful cba^ 
acter from standing alone and apart from those 
numerous instances in which such dreams take place 
without any fulfilment. An instance of a very tin- 
p^lar kind is mentioned by Mr. Joseph Taylor, and 
is given by him as an undoubted (net. A yonn; 
man who was at an academy a hundred miles from 
home dreamed that he went to his father's house in 
the night, tried the front-door, but found it locked; 
got in by a back-door, and finding nobody out of bed, 
went directly to the bedroom of his parents. He 
then said to his mother, whom he found awake, 
^ Mother, I am going a long journey, and am cooie 
to bid you good-by." On this she aL*8wered under 
much agitation, ** Oh, dear son, thou art dead V* He 
instantly awoke and thought no more of his dream, 
until, a few days after he received a letter from hit 
father inquiring very anxiously after his health, io 
consequence of a frightful dream his mother had on 
the same night in which the dream now mentioned 
occurred to him. She dreamed that she heard some 
one attempt to open the front-door, then go to the 
back-door, and at last come into her bedroom. She 
then saw it was her son, who came to the side of 
her bed, and said, " Mother, I am going a long jour- 
ney, and am come to bid you good-by ;^ on which 
she exclaimed, " Oh, dear son, thou art dead !** But 
nothing unusual happened to any of the parties ^- 
the singular dream must have originated in some 
strong mental impression which had been made oi 
both the individuals about the same time; and to 
have traced the source of it would have been a mat* 
ter of great interest. 

On a similar principlp, we are to account for some 
of the stories or second sight : — A gentleman aittinf 
by the fire on t ftormy night, ai^ wudooi ateil 
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some of his domestics who are at sea in • boat, 
drops asleep for a few secondsi di earns Tery natii- 
rally of drowning men, and starts up with an ex*. 
clamation that his boat is lost. If the boat returns 
in safety, the vision is no more thought of. If it i» 
lost, as is venr likely to happen^ the story passes 
for second sight ; and it is, in fact, one of the anec- 
dotes that are given as the most authentic instances 
of it. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the fulfil- 
ment of dreams on the principles which have now 
been mentioned ; but I am induced to add the fol- 
lowing, as it is certainly of a very interesting kind, 
and as I am enabled to give it as entirely authentic 
in all its particulars. A most respectable clergyman 
in a country parish of Scotland, made a collection 
at his church for an object of public benevolence, in 
which he felt deeply interested. The amount of 
the collection, which was received in ladles carried 
through the church, fell greatly short of his expec- 
tation ; and, durinp^ the evening of the day, he fre- 
quently alluded to this with expressions of much disap- 
pointment. In the following night he dreamed that 
three one-pound notes had been lefl in one of the ladles, 
having been so compressed that they had stuck in 
the comer when the ladle was emptied. He was 
so impressed by the vision, that at an early hour 
in the morning he went to the church, foiind the 
ladle which he had seen in his dream, and drew 
from one of the comers of it three one^ponnd notes. 
This interesting case is perhaps capable of explana- 
tion upon simple principles. It appears, that on 
the evening preceding the day of the collectioDf 
the clergyman had been amusing himself by calculat- 
ing what sum his con|[regation would probably con- 
tribute, and that in domg so, he had calculated on a 
certain number of families, who would not give him 
less than a pound each. Let us then suppose that 
apartjcaUur ladle, whioh be knew to liafe been pee* 

U 
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aented to three of these families, had been emptied 
in his presence, and found to contain no pound notes. 
His first feeling would be that of disappointment; 
but, in afterward thinking of the subject, and con- 
necting it with his former calculation, the possibility 
of the ladle not having been fully emptied might 
dart across his mind. This impression, which [M^ 
haps he did not himself recollect, might then be im- 
bodied into the dream, which, by a natural coinci- 
dence, was fulfilled. 

The four classes which have now been mentioDed 
appear to include the principal rarieties of dreamt; 
and it is often a matter of great interest to trace 
the manner in which the particular aseociationi 
arise. Cases of dreams are indeed on record, which 
are not referable to any of the principles which 
have been mentioned, and which do not admit of 
explanation on anv principles which we are able to 
trace. Many of tnese histories, there is every rea- 
son to believe, derive their marvellous character 
from embellishment and exaggeration ; and in some 
instances which have been related to me in the most 
confident manner, I have found this to be the case 
after a little investigation. Others, however, do 
not admit of this explanation, and we are compelled 
to receive them as facts which we can in no degree 
account for. Of this kind I shall only add the fol- 
lowing example ; and i shall do so without any at- 
tempt at explanation, and without any other com- 
ment than that its accuracy may be relied on in all 
its particulars. Two ladies, sisters, had been foi 
several days in attendance upon their brother, who 
was ill of a common sore throat, severe and pro- 
tracted, but not considered as attended with danger. 
At the same time, one of them had borrowed a 
watch from a femsde friend, in consequence of her 
own being under repair; — this watch was one to 
which paiticular value was attached on account of 
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some family associations, and some anxiety was ex- 
pressed that it might not meet with any injury. The 
sisters were sleeping together in a room communi- 
cating with that of their brother, when the elder of 
them awoke in a state of great agitation, and having 
roused the other, told her that she had had a fright- 
ful dream. *^I dreamed,^* she said, 'Hhat Mary^ 
watch stopped ; and that, when I told you of the 
circumstance, you replied, much worse than that 

has happened, for 's breath has stopped also," — 

naming their brother, who was ill. To. quiet her 
agitation, the younger sister immediately got upy 
and found the brother sleeping quietly, and the 
watch, which had been carefully put by in a drawer, 
going correctly. The following night the very same 
dream occurred, followed by similar agitation, which 
was again composed in the same manner, — the 
brother being again found in a quiet sleep, and the 
watch going well. On the following rooming, soon 
after the family had breakfasted, one of the sisters 
was sitting by her brother, while the other was 
writing a note in the adjoining room. When her 
note was ready for being sealed, she was proceeding 
to take out, for this purpose, the watch alluded to, 
which had been put by in her writing-desk ; — she 
was astonished to find it had stopped. At the same 
instant she heard a scream of intense distress from 
her sister in the other room, — their brother, who 
had still been considered as going on favourably, had 
been seized with a sudden fit of suffocation, and 
had just breathed his last. 

There are various other circumstances relatinff 
to the philosophy of dreams, which may be mentioned 
very briefly. It has been alleged that we never 
dream of oojects which we have not seen. On this 
I cannot decide ; but we certainly dream of things 
in combinations in whioh they never occurred to us. 
Our dreams appear to be very much influenced by. 
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the intensity of our conceptions, and, in this reqipet, 
there is great variety in regard to the objects of the 
different senses. Our most vivid conceptions an 
certainly of objects of sight ; and they appear to be 
much less distinct in regard to taates, smells, and 
even sounds. Accordingly, I think draams are 
chiefly occupied with objects of sight ; and 1 am not 
sure that we dream of tastes, or smells, or even of 
sounds, except when a sound actually takes place 
as in several instances which have been meotioned 
This, indeed, only applies to simple sounds, for we 
certainly dream of persons speaking to ua, and of 
understanding what they say^ — but I am not sore 
that this is necessariljr accompanied with a concep- 
tion of sound. I am mformed bv a friend, who if a 
keen sportsman, that he often dreams of being on 
shooting excursions ;•— that he starts his ^ame, and 
points his gun, but never succeeds in finng it It 
sometimes seems to miss fire, but in general there 
appears to be something wrong with the lock, so 
that it cannot be moved. A gentleman, mentioned 
by Dr. Darwin, had been for thirty years so deif 
that he could be conversed with only in writing, or 
by forming letters with the fingers. He aaaured 
Dr. Darwin, that he never dreamed of persons con- 
versing with him except by the fingers or in writinf, 
and that he never had the impression of hearinf 
them speak. Two persons who had long been blind 
also inrormed him, that they never dreamed of visible 
objects since the loss of their sight. Mr. Be w, 
however, in the Manchester Memoirs, mentions a 
blind gentleman who dreamed of the figure, though 
he could not distinguish the varieties, of the human 
countenance ; and Smellie mentions of Dr. Blacks 
lock, who lost his sight at the age of a few monthsi 
that in his dreams he had a distinct impression of 
a sense which he did not possess when awake. He 
described his impression by saving that when 
awake thare wen three ways by which ha eooid 
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distinguish persons, namely,— by hearing them 
Bpeak, by feeling the head and shoulders, and 1^ 
attending to the sound and manner of their breath- 
mg. In his dreams, however, he had a vivid im- 
pression of objects in a manner distinct from any 
of these modes. He imagined that he was united 
to them, by a kind of distant contact, which was 
effected bjr threads or strings paasmg from their 
bodies to his own. 

On a similar principle, probably, we may explain 
the fact that dreams refer chiefly to persons or 
events which we have actually seen, though they 
are put into new combinations ; and that we more 
rarefy dream of objects of simple memory uidess 
they have been strongly associated with some object 
of conception. Thus we seldom dream of evenis or 
characters in ancient histonr. Dr. Beattie, indeed, 
mentions having dreamed of crossing the Alps with 
Hannibal ; but such dreams, I think, are very rare. 
It would be curious to observe their occurrence, mi 
to trace the train that leads to them. 

It appears, then, that the mentcA operations which 
take place in dreaming consist chiefly of old concep- 
tions and old associations, following one anothei 
according to some principle of succession ovei 
which we have no control. But there are facts on 
record which show mental operations in dreams of a 
much more intellectual character. Many people 
have been conscious of something like composition 
in dreams. Dr. Gregory mentions that tnoughts 
which sometimes occurred to him in dreams, and 
even the particular expressions in which they were 
conveyed, appeared to him afterward when awake 
80 just in point of reasoning and iUnstration, and so 
good in point of language, that he has used them in 
his college lectures, and in his written lucubrations* 
Condorcet related of himself, that when engaged in 
some profound and obscure calculations, he was 
often obliged to laave them in an incomplete state, 
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and retire to rest; and that theremalninif atepiinl 
the conclusion of his calculations, luid more this 
once presented themselves in hift dreams* Dr. 
Franklin also informed Cabonis that the beariiwi 
and issue of political events, which had puzzled h« 
when awake, were not unfrequeutly unfolded to hk 
in his dreams. A gentleman of Edinburgh, whose 
name is deeoly associated with the literature of Iw 
country, had been one day much aroused by readiiv 
a very witty epigram by Piron on the Frendi 
Academy. In a dream the following night he com* 
posed a parody or imitation of it, much at the ei- 
pense of a learned society in Edinburgh* and sonw 
mdividuals of this city. A gentleman had ben 
reading an account of cruelties practised upon some 
Christians in Turkey by the mutilation of tlieir 
noses and ears. In a dream the following night he 
witnessed the execution of a punishment w tbie 
kind, and heard a Turk who was standing by addrasi 
the sufferer in some doggerel rhymes, wkich he di^ 
tiuctly recollected and repeated in the moniog. 
Another gentleman invented a French verb in a 
dream. He thought he was in a veiy close sort of 
penthouse with such a number of persons that thejr 
were threatened with suffocation, as there appeared 
no way of letting in air. In tliis state he called oat, 
*' Ufaut deloiterJ" There is no such word, but it wai 
evidently formed from toU, the roof of a building. 

The following anecdote has been preserved io i 
family of rank in Scotland, the descendants of a die- 
tinguished lawyer of the last ajre: — ^This emineat 
person had been consulted respecting a case of great 
importance and much difficulty; and he had beea 
studying it with intense anxiety and attention. 
After several davs had been occupied in tliii 
manner, he was observed by his wife to rise from 
his bed in the night and go to a writing-desk 
which stood in the bedroom. He then sat down 
and wrote a long paper, which he put careful^ t^ 



in 'the desk and retnrned to bed* The following 
morning he told his wife that ha had a most interest- 
ing dream ; — ^that he had dreamed of deliyerinf t 
tsiear and luminous opinion respecting a case which 
had exceedingly perplexed him ; and that he would 

five anything to recover the train of thought which 
ad passed before him in his dream. She then di- 
rected him to the writing-desk. Where he found the 
opinion clearly and fully written out, and which was 
afterward found to be perfectly correct* 

There can be no doubt that many dreams take 
place which are not remembered, as appears from 
the fact of a person talking in his sleep so as to be 
distinctly understood without remembering any 
thing of the impression that gave rise to it. It is 
probable, also, that the dreams which are most dis- 
tinctly remembered are those, which occur during 
imperfect sleep, or when the deep begins to be 
broken by an approach towards waling. Another 
very peculiar st&te has perhaps occurred to most 
people, in which there is a distressing dream, and at 
the same time an impression that it probably is 
only a dream. This appears to take place in a still 
more imperfect state of sleep, in which there is the 
immediate approach to waking, and to the exercise 
of the reasomng powers. But there are some very 
singular facts on record of this kind of reasomng 
being applied to dieams for the purpose of dissi- 
pating tnem. Dr. Beattie mentions of himself, that 
m a '^ream he once found himself standinp^ in a very 
peculiar situation on the parapet of a bridge. Re- 
collecting, he says, that he never was given to pranks 
of this nature, he began to (ancy that it might be a 
dream, and determined to throw himself heamong, in 
the belief that this would restore his senses, which 
accordingly took phice. In the same manner Dr. 
Reid cured himself of a tendency to frightful dreams, 
with which he had been annoyed from his early 
years* Heendeavowedtofixstronfl^yoahiimiiid 
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the impression that all such dangers in dreams are bat 
imaginary ; and determined) whenever in a dream he 
found himself on the brink of a precipice, to throw 
himself over, and so dissipate the vision. By per 
severing in this method he so removed the proper 
sity that for forty years he was never sensible of 
dreaming, though he was very attentive in his ob- 
servation on the subject. 

Some persons are never conscious of dreamiof ; 
and a gentleman, mentioned by Locke, was not sen- 
«ible of dreaming till he had a fever at the age of 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. 

A leading peculiarity in the phenomena of dream- 
ing is the loss of power over the succession of our 
thoughts. We have seen that there are some ex- 
ceptions to this, but the fact applies to t^ far tbe 
greater number of dreams, and some curious phe- 
nomena appear to be referable tp it Of this Kind 
are probaoly some of those singiiar instances of 
imaginary difficulties occurring in dreams on subject! 
on which none could be felt in the viraking state. It 
is not uncommon for a clergyman to dream that be 
is going to preach, and cannot find his text ; or for 
a clergyman of the Church of England, that he can- 
not find the place in the prayer-bot>k. This, I think, 
can only be explained by supposing that in the 
chain of"^ ideas passing through the mind the church 
and prayer-book had come up, but had then led off 
into some other train, and not into that of actually 
going on with the service ; while, at the same tiro^ 
there arose in the mind a kind of impression that, 
under these circumstances, it ought to have been 
gone on with. 

The remarkable analogy between dreaming and 
insanity has already been referred to; and 1 shall 
only add the following illustration: — Dr. Gregory 
mentions a maniac who had been for some time 
under his care, and entirely recovered. For a week 
aAer his recovery he.was harassed diuring his dreams 
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by the same rapid and tumultuous thoughts, and the 
same violent passions by which he had been agt 
tated during his insanity. 

The slight outline which has now been given of 
dreaming, may serve to show that the subject is not 
only curious but important. It appears to be 
worthy of careful investigation, and there is much 
reason to believe that an extensive collection of 
authentic facts, carefully auHlyzed, would unfold 
principles of very great mterest in reference to the 
philosophy of the mental powers. 



II.— SOMNAMBULISM. 

Somnambulism api)ean to differ horn dreaming 
chie^ in the degree in which the bodily functions 
are affected. The mind is fixed in the same manner 
as in dreaming upon its own impressions as pos- 
sessing a real and present existence in external 
things ; but the bodily organs are more under the 
control of the will, so that the individual acts under 
the influence of his erroneous conceptions, and 
holds conversation in regard to them. He is also, 
to a certain deeree, susceptible of impressions Arom 
without through his organs of sense ; not, however, 
80 as to correct his erroneous impressions, but 
rather to be mixed up with them. A varie^^ of re- 
markable plenomena arise out of these pecuuarities, 
which will \e illustrated by a slight outline of this 
singular affa*tion. 

The first degree of sonmambulism generally shows 
itself by a propnsity to talk during sleep ; the per> 
son giving a ruU and connected account of what 
passes before him in dreams, and often revealing his 
own secrets or those of his friends. Walking 
during sleep is the next degree, and that from 
which the affection dBrives its name. The ph« 
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nomena connected with this form are familiu' to 
«very one. The individual gets out of bed ; dreasei 
himself; if not prevented, goes out of doors; walks 
frequently over dangerous places in safety ; some- 
times escapes by a window, and gets to the roof of 
a house ; after a considerable interval, returns and 
goes to bed ; and all that has passed conveys to his 
mind merely the impression of a dream. A ^ouo; 
nobleman, mentioned by Horstius, living m the 
citadel of Breslau, was observed by his brother, 
who occupied the same room, to rise in his sleeps 
wrap himself in a cloak, and escape by a window to 
the roof of the building. He there tore in pieces i 
magpie's nest, wrapped the young birds in his cloak, 
returned to his apartment, and went to bed. In the 
morning he mentioned the circumstances as faariof 
occurred in a dream, and could not be persnadM 
that there had been any thin^ more than a drean, 
till he was shown the magpies in his cloak. Dr. 
Prichard mentions a man who rose in hit sleeps 
dressed himself, saddled his horse, and rode to the 
place of a market which he was in the habit of at- 
tending once every week : and Martinet nientions a 
man who was accustomed to rise in his sleep and 
pursue his business as a saddler. There are many 
instances on record of persons composing during 
•the state of somnambuhsm ; as of boys risio; in 
their sleep and finishing their tasks which they had 
left incomplete. A gentleman at one #f the Eng- 
lish universities had been very intent during the 
day in the composition of some verses which be 
had not been able to complete : during ihe following 
night he rose in his sleep and finished his composi- 
tion ; then expressed great exultation, and returned 
to bed. 

In these common cases the affection ocean 
curing ordinary sleep ; but a condition very analo- 
gous is met with, coming on in the daytime a 
paroxysms, during which the person is affected in 
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ime manner as in the state of sonmambulisni, 
;ularl^ with an insensibility to external impres- 
: this presents some singular phenomena* 
e attacks in some cases come on without any 
ing ; in others, they are preceded by a noise of 
ise of confusion in the head. The individuals 
become more or less abstracted, and are either 
iscious of any external impression, or very 
ised in their notions of external things. They 
-equently able to talk in an intelligible and con- 
it manner, but always in reference to the im- 
ion which is present in their own minds, 
in some cases repeat long pieces of poetry, 

more correctly than they can do in their 
ig state, and not unfrequt^ntly things which 
could not repeat in their state of health, or of 
1 they were supposed to be entirely ignorant, 
her cases, they hold conversation with ima- 
y beings, or relate circumstances or conversa- 
which occurred at remote periods, and which 
were supposed to have forgotten. Some have 
known to sing in a style far superior to any 
they could do in their waking state ; and there 
ome well-authenticated instances of persons in 
condition expressing themselves correctly in 
lages with which they were imperfectly ac- 
ited. I had lately under my care a young lady 
is liable to an affection of this kind, which 
!8 on repeatedly during the day, and continues 
ton minutes to an hour at a time. Wifthout 
varning, her body becomes motionless, her eyes 
, fixed, and entirely insensible; and she be- 
!S totally unconscious of any external kiipres-* 

She has bejn frequently seized while playing 
le piano, and has continued to play over and 
a part of a tune with perfect correctness, but 
3ut advancing beyond a certain point. On one 
sion, she was seized after she had begun to 
from the book a piece of music which was new 
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to her. During the paroxysm, she eontinoed the 
part which she had played, and repeated it five or 
six times with perfect correctness ; but, on comim 
out of the attack, she could not play it without the 
book. 

During the paroxysms the individuals are, in sone 
instances, totally insensible to any thing that is nid 
to them ; but in others, they are capable of holdin| 
conversation with another person with a toleiaUe 
degree of consistency, though thev are influenced to 
a certain degree by their mental visions, and are 
very confused in their notions of extenmi thimn^ 
In many cases, again, the3r are capable of ffoiog oi 
with the manual occupations iu whi(.*h Uiey hii 
been enga^d before the attack. This occurred iP' 
' markably m a watchmaker^s apprentice mentiooed 
by Martinet. The paroxysms iu him appeared once 
in fourteen days, and commenced with a feeiiufof 
heat extending from the epigastrium to the bead. 
This was followed by confusion of thought, and ihii 
by complete insensibility ; his eyes were opeo, but 
fixed and vacant, and he was totally insensibk to 
any thing that was said to him, or to any external 
impression. But he continued his usual employ- 
ment, and was always much astonished, on his re- 
covery, to find the change that had taken place in 
his work since the commencement of the paroxyso* 
This case afterward passed into epilepsy. 

Some remarkable phenomena are presented br 
this singular affection, especially in re^rd to exer- 
cises of memory, and the manner in which old asso* 
ciations are recalled into the mind ; also in the dia* 
tinct manner in which the individuals sometimei 
express themselves on subjects with which they 
had formerly shown but an imperfect acquaintance. 
In some of the French cases of epidemic ** extase,* 
this has been magnified into speakiiy unknowi 
Ungoagesy pradicting future evenUyaiid deanrifaai 
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occurrences of which the persons could not have 
possessed any knowledge. These stories seem in 
some cases to resolve themselves merely into em- 
bellishment of what really occurred, but in others 
there can be no doubt of connivance and imposture. 
Some facts however appear to be authentic, and are 
sufficiently remarkable. Two females, mentioned 
by Bertrand, expressed themselves during the par- 
oxysm very distinctly m Latin. They afterward 
admitted that they had some acquaintance with the 
language, though it was imperfect. An ignorant 
servant-girl, mentioned by Dr. Dewar, durinff par- 
oxysms of this kind, showed an astonishing know- 
ledge of geography and astronomy ; and expressed 
herself in her own language in a manner which, 
though often ludicrous, showed an understanding 
of the subject. The alternations of the seasons, for 
example, she explained by saying that the earth was 
set a-gee. It was afterward discovered that her no- 
tions on these subjects had been derived from over- 
hearing a tutor giving instructions to the young 
people of the family. A woman who was some 
time ago in the Infirmary of Edinburgh, on account 
of an affection of this kind, during the paroxysms 
mimicked the manner of the physicians, and re- 
peated correctly some of their prescriptions in the 
Latin language. 

Another very singular phenomenon, presented by 
some instances of this affection, is what has been 
called, rather incorrectly, a state of double con- 
sciousness. It consists in the individual recollect- 
ing, during a paroxysm, circumstances which oc- 
curred in a former attack, though there was no 
remembrance of them during the interval. This, as 
well as various other phenomena connected with 
the affection, is strikingly illustrated in a case de- 
scribed by Dr. Dyce of Aberdeen, in the Edinburgh 
Philosopliical Transactions. The patient was a sei^ 
vant*giri, and the afiection began wi^ fits of «^^- 
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nolency, which came upon her suddenly during the 
day, and from which she could, at first, be roiued 
by shaking, or by being taken out into the open air. 
She soon began to tafic a great deal during the at- 
tacks, regarding things which seemed to be passing 
before her as a dream ; and she was not at this time 
sensible of any thing that was said to her. On one 
occasion she repeated distinctly the baptismal ser- 
vice of the Church of England, and concluded with 
an extemporary prayer. In her subsequent par- 
oxysms she began to understand what was said to 
her, aiui to answer with a considerable degree of 
consistency, though the answers were generally to 
a certain degree influenced bv her haUucinations. 
She also became capable of following her usual em- 

Jiloyments during the paroxysm ; at one time she 
aid out the table correctly for breakfast, and re- 
peatedly dressed herself and the children of the 
family, her eyes remaining shut the whole time. 
The remarkable circumstance was now discovered 
that during the paroxysm she had a distinct recol- 
lection of what took place in former paroxisms, 
though she had no remembrance of it during tlie in- 
tervals. At one time she was taken to church while 
under the attack, and there behaved with propriety, 
evidently attending to the preacher; and she was at 
one time so much affected as to shed tears. In the 
interval she had no recollection of having been at 
church ; but in the iiv3Xt paroxysm she gave a most 
distinct account of tlie sermon, and mentioned par- 
ticularly the part of it by wliich she had been so 
much affected. 

This woman described the paroxysm as coming 
on with a cloudiness before her eyes and a noise in 
the head. During the attack her eyelids were gene- 
rally half-shut ; her eyes sometimes resembled those 
of a person affected with amaurosis, that is, with a 
dilated and insensible state of the pupil, but some- 
times they were quite natural. She had a dull ra- 
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cant look ; but, when excited, knew what was said 
to her, though she often mistook the person who 
was speaking ; and it was observed, that she seemed 
to discern objects best which were faintly illumi- 
nated. The paroi^ysms generally continued about 
an hour, but she could often be roused out of them ; 
she then yawned and stretched herself, like a per- 
son awaking out of sleep, and instantly knew those 
about her. At one time, during the attack, she read 
distinctly a portion of a book which was presented 
to her; and she often sung, both sacred and common 
pieces, incomparably better. Dr. Dyce affirms, than 
she could do in the waking state. The affection 
continued to recur for about six months, and ceased 
when a particular change took place in her con- 
stitution. 

Another very remarkable modification of this af- 
fection is referred to by Mr. Combe, as described by 
Major EUiojt, professor of mathematics in the United 
States' Military Academy at West Point. The pa- 
tient was a young lady of cultivated mind, and the 
affection began with an attack of somnolency, which 
was protracted several hours beyond the usual time. 
When she came out of it, she was found to have lost 
every kind of acquired knowledge. She immediately 
began to apply herself to the first elements of edu- 
cation, and was making considerable progress, when, 
after several months, she was seized with a second 
fit of somnolency. She was now at once restored 
to all the knowledge which she possessed before the 
first attack, but without the least recollection of any 
thing that had taken place during the interval. After 
another interval she had a third attack of som- 
nolency, which left her in the same- state as after the 
first. In this manner she suffered these alternate 
conditions for a period of four years, with the very 
remarkable circumstance that during the one state 
she retained all her original knowledge ; but during 
the other, that only which she had aequired since 
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the first attack. During the healthy interval, for ex- 
ample, she was remarkable for the beauty of her 
penmanship, but during the paroxysm wrote a poor 
awkward hand. Persons introduced to her during 
the paroxysm she recognised only in a subsequent 
paroxysm but not in the interval ; and persons whom 
she had seen for the first time during the healthy 
interval she did not recognise during the attack. 

In reference to this very curious subject, the 
author is induced to add a met which has been re- 
cently communicated to him. A youngs woman of 
the lower rank, aged nineteen, became insane about 
two years ago ; but was gentle, and applied herself 
eagerly to various occupations. Before her insanity 
she had been only learning to read, and to forma 
few letters ; but during her insanity she taught her- 
self to write perfectly, though all attempts of othen 
to teach her failed, as she could not attend to any 
person who tried to do so. She has intervals oi 
reason, which have frequently continued tlireewe^ 
sometimes longer. During these she can neither 
read nor write ; but immediately on the return of 
her insanity she recovers her power of writing, and 
can read perfectly. 

Of the remarkable condition of the mental facul- 
ties, exemplified in these cases, it is impossible to 
give any explanation. Something very analogous 
to it occurs in other affections, though in a smaller 
degree. Dr. Prichard mentions a lady who was liable 
to sudden attacks of delirium, which, after continuing 
for various periods, went off as suddenly, leaving 
her at once perfectly rational. The attack was oflen 
so sudden that it commenced while she was engaged 
in interesting conversation ; and on such occasions 
it happened, that on her recovery from the state of 
delirium she instantly recurred to the conversation 
she had been engaged in at the time of the attack, 
though she had never referred to it during the con 
tinuance of the affection. To such a degree wai 
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this carried, that she would even complete an un- 
finished sentence. During the subsequent paroxysm, 
again, she would pursue the train of ideas which 
had occupied her mind in the former. Mr. Combe 
also mentions a porter, who in a state of intoxioa^ 
tion left a parcel at a wrong house, and when sober 
could not recollect what he had done with it. But 
the next time he got drunk, he recollected where he 
had left it, and went and recovered it. 



III.— INSANITY. 

Reason we haVe considered to be that exercise 
of mind by which we compare facts with each other, 
and mental impressions with external things. By 
means of it we are enabled to judge of the relations 
of facts, and of the agreement between our impres- 
sions and the actual state of things in the external 
world. We have seen also that peculiar power 
which is possessed by the mind in a healthy state, — 
of arresting or changing the train of its thoughts at 
pleasure, — of fixing the attention upon one, or trans- 
ferring it to another,^-of changing the train into 
something which is analogous to it, or of dismiss- 
ing it altogether. This power is, to a greater or less 
degree, lost in insanity; and the result is one of 
two conditions. Either the mind is entirely under 
the influence of a single impression, without the 
power of varying or dismissing it, and comparing it 
with other impressions ; or it is left at the mercy of 
a chain of impressions which have been set in mo- 
tion, and which succeed one another according to 
some principle of connexion over which the indi- 
vidual has no control. In both cases the mental 
impression is believed to have a real and present 
existence in the external world ; and this false be- 
lief is not corrected by the actual state of things as 
they present themselves to the senses, or by any 
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the same leading characters, namely, that some im- 
pression has taken possession of the mind, and influ- 
ences the conduct in a manner in which it would not 
affect' a sound understanding; and that this is not 
corrected by facts and considerations which are cal- 
culated immediately to relieve the erroneous impres- 
sion. The lower degrees of this condition we call 
eccentricity; and, in common language, we often talk 
of a man being crazed upon a particular subject. 
This consists in giving to an impression or a fancy 
undue and extravagant importance, without taking 
into account other facts and considerations which 
ought to be viewed in connexion with it. The man 
of this character acts with promptitude upon a single 
idea, and seems to perceive nothing that interferes 
with it; he lurms plans, and sees only important 
advantages which would arise from the accomplish- 
ment of them, without perceiving difficulties or objec- 
tions. The impression itself may be correct, but an 
importance is attached to it disproportioned to its 
true tendency; or consequences are deduced from, 
and actions founded upon it, which would not be 
warranted in the estimate of a sound understanding. 
It is often difficult to draw the line between certain 
degrees of this condition and insanity ; and, in fact, 
they very often pass into each other. This will be 
illustrated by the following example : — 

A clergyman in Scotland, after showing various 
extravagances of conduct, was brought before a jury 
to be cognosced ; that is, by a form of Scotch law to 
be declared incapable of managing his own affairs, 
and placed under the care of trustees. Among the 
acts of extravagance alleged against him was, that 
he had burnt his library. When he was asked by 
the jury what account he could give of this part of 
his conduct, he replied in the following terms : — ** In 
the early part of my life I had imbibed a liking for a 
most unprofitable study, namely, controversial divm- 
ity. On reviewing my library, I found a great part 
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of it to consist of books of this description, and I 
was so anxious that my family should not be led to 
follow the same pursuit, that I determined to burn 
the whole." He gave answers equally plausible to 
questions which were put to him respecting other 
parts of his conduct ; and the result was, that Uie jury 
found no si^cient ground for cognoscing him ; but 
in the course of a fortnight from that time he was in 
a state of decided mania. 

It is, therefore, incorrect to say of insanity, as hu 
been said, that the maniac reasons correctly upon 
unsound data. His data ma3^ be unsound, that is, 
they may consist of a mental image which is purely 
visionary, as in the state of perfect mania lately re- 
ferred to ; but this is by no means necessary to con- 
stitute the disease ; for his premises may be sound, 
though he distorts them in the results which be de- 
duces from them. This was remarkably the case in 
the clergyman now mentioned. His premises were 
sound and consistent, namely, his opinion of the un- 
profitable nature of the study of controversial divin- 
ity, and his anxiety that his family should not prose- 
cute it. His insanity consisted in the rapid and 
partial view which he took of the means for accom- 
plishing his purpose, — burning his whole library. 
Had he sold his library, or that part of it which con- 
sisted of controversial divinity, the measure would 
havd been in correct relation to the object which he 
had in view ; and if we suppose that, in going over 
his library, he had met with some books of an im- 
moral tendency, to have burnt these to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of any individual would 
have been the act both of a wise and a virtuous man. 
But to burn his whole library to prevent his family 
from studying controversial divinity, was the sug^- 
gestion of insanity,— distorting entirely the true rela- 
tion of things, and carrying an impression, in itself 
correct, into consequences which it in no degree 
warranted. 
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A remarkable peculiarity in many cases of insanity 
is, a great activity of mind» and rapidity of conce]^ 
tion, — a tendency to seize rapldhr anon incidental or 
partial relations of thingsr--ana often a fertilitjr of 
imagination which changes the character of the mind* 
sometimes without remai^ably distorting it The 
memory, in such cases, is entire, and even appears 
more ready than in health ; and old associations are 
called up with a rapidity quite unknown to the indi- 
vidual in his sound state of mind. A gentleman, 
mentioned by Dr. Willis, who was liable to periodi- 
cal attacks of insanity, said that he expected the 
paroxysms with impatience, because he enjoyed dur^ 
mg them a high degree of pleasure. ^ Every thing 
appeared easy to me. No obstacles presented them- 
selves, either in theory or practice. My memory 
acquired, all of a sodden, a singular degree of per- 
fection. Long passages of Latin authors occurred 
to my mind. In general I have freat difficulty in 
finding rhjrthmical terminations, but then I could 
write verses with as great facilitjr as prose.** ''I 
have often,** says Pind, >* stopped at the chamber^ 
door of a literary gentleman who, during his parox- 
ysms, appears to soar above the mediocrity oi intel- 
lect that was familiar to him, solely to admire his 
newly-acquired powers of eloquence. He declaimed 
upon the subject of the revolution with all the force, 
the dignity, and the purity of language that this very 
interesting subject could admit of. At other times 
he was a man of very ordinary abilities." 

It is this activity of thought and readiness of assoo 
elation that gives to maniacs of a particular class an 
appearance of great ingenuity and acuteness. Hence 
they have been said to reason acutely upon false 
premises ; and one author has even alleged that a 
maniac of «t particular kind would make an excellent 
logician. But to say that a maniac reasons either 
soundly or acutely is an abuse of terms. He reasons 
plausibly and ingeniously ; that is, he catches rapidly 
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bite may become obscene and UaqphemoiiBi as^ 
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customed occupations become odious to him; the 
nearest 9nd most beloved friends become o^ects of 
his aversion and abhorrence. Blnch interestmg mat- 
ter of observation often arises out of these peculiari- 
ties ; and it is no less interesting to observe during 
convalescence the gradual return to former habits 
and attachments. A young lady, mentioned by Dr. 
Rush, who had been for some time confined in a 
lunatic asylum, had shown for several weeks every 
mark of a sound mind except one,— she hated her 
father. At length, she one day acknowledged with 
pleasure the return of her filial attachment, and was 
soon after discharged, entirely recovered. Even 
when the erroneous impression is confined to a single 
subject, it is remarkable how it absorbs the attention, 
to the exclusion of other feelings of a most intense 
and powerful kind. I knew a person of wealth who 
had fallen into a temporary state of melancholic hal- 
lucination, in connexion with a transaction in busi- 
ness which he regretted having made, but of which 
the real effect was of a trifling nature. While in this 
situation, the most severe distress occurred in his 
family, by the death of one of them under painful 
circumstances, without his being affected by it in the 
slightest degree. 

The uniformity of the impressions of maniacs is 
indeed so remarkable that it has been proposed hf 
Pinel as a test for distinguishing real from feigned 
insanity. He has seen melancholies confined in the 
Bicetre for twelve, fifteen, twenty, and even thirl^ 
years ; and through the whole of that period their 
hallucination has feen limited to one subject. Others, 
after a course of years, have changed from one hak 
lucination to another. A man, mentioned by him, 
was for eight years constantly haunted with the idea 
of being poiiBoned : he then changed his halludnation, 
became sovereign of the world and extremely Iwppy, 
and thus continued for four years. 

The sudden revival of old impresnonsy afi«r har* 
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ing been long entirely suspended by mental halhciin- 
tions, presents some of the most smgiilar phenomeni 
connected with this subject. Dr. Prichard mentions 
an interesting case of this kjind from the Americas 
Journal of Science. A man had been employed for 
a day with a beetle and wedges in splitting pieces of 
wood for erecting a fence. At night, before goinf 
home, he put the beetle and wedges into the hoDow 
of an old tree, and directed his sons, who had been 
at work in an adjoining field, to accompany him next 
morning to assist in making the fence. In the night 
he became maniacal, and continued in a state of in- 
sanity for several years, during which time his mind 
was not occupied with any of the subjects with which 
he had been conversant when in health. After seT^ 
ral years his reason returned suddenly, and the first 
question he asked was whether his sons had bron^t 
home the beetle and wedges. They, being afraid of 
entering upon any explanation, only said that ther 
could not find them ; on «vhich he arose from bis bei, 
went to the field where he had been at work so many 
years before, and found, where he had left them, the 
wedges and the iron rinps of the beetle, tlie wooden 
part being entirely mouldered away. — A lady, men- 
tioned in the snme journal, had been intensely en- 
gaged for some time in a piece of needlewoii' 
Before she had completed it, she became insane, and 
continued hi that state for seven years, after which 
her reason returned suddenly. One of the first ques- 
tions she asked related to her needlework, thoturh 
she had never alluded to it, so far as was recollected, 
during her illness. I have formerly alluded to the 
remarkable case of a lady who was liable to periodi- 
cal paroxysms of delirium, which often attacked her 
so suddenly, that m conversation she would stop in 
the middle of a story, or even of a sentence, ind 
branch off into the subject of her hallucination. On 
the return of her reason, she would resume the cod- 
versation in which she was engaged at the time ot 
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the attack, beginning exactly where she had left off, 
though she had never alluded to it daring the deli- 
rium ; and on the next attack of delirium she would 
resume the subject of hallucination with which she 
had been occupied at the conclusion of the former 
paroxysm. In some cases there is a total loss of the 
impression of time respecting the period occupied by 
the attack, which on the partial recovery of the pa« 
tient shows itself by singular fancies. A man, men- 
tioned by Haslam, maintained that he had seen the 
seed sown in a particular field, and on passing it again 
three or four days after saw the reapers at work 
cutting down the com. The interval, of which he 
had thus lost entirely the impression, had been spent 
in a state of furious insanity ; from this he had in 
80 far recovered as, by a mere act of observation 
and memory, to form this notion, but not so far as, 
by an act of comparison or judgment, to perceive its 
absurdity. 

Among the most singular phenomena connected 
with insanity we must reckon those cases in which 
the hallucination is confined to a single point, while 
on every other subject the patient speaks and acts 
like a rational man ; and he often snows the most 
astonishing power of avoiding the subject of his dis- 
ordered impression, when circumstances make it 
advisable for him to do so. A man, mentioned by 
Pinel, who had been for some time confined in the 
Bicetre, was, on the visitation of a commissary, or- ' 
dered to be discharged as perfectly sane, i^r a long: 
conversation in which he had conducted himself wiw 
the greatest proprietor. The officer prepared the 
proces verbal for his discharge, and gave it dim to put 
[lis name to it, when he sulnscribed himse]|' Jesus 
Christ, and then indulged in all the reveries con- 
nected with that delusion. Lord Erskine gives a 
irery remarkable history of a man who indicted Dr. 
IVfunro for confining him without cause in a mad- 
iiouse. He underwent the most rigid examination 
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by the counsel of the defendant without discoYerinf 
any appearance of insanity, until a gentleman cum 
into court who desired a question to be put to hin 
respecting a princess with whom he had cones- 
ponded in cherry-juice. He immediately talked iboa 
the princess in the most insane manner, and the cane 
was at an end. But this having taken place in West- 
minster, he commenced another action in the citr of 
London, and on this occasion no effort coM inim 
him to expose his insanity ; so that the cause mi 
dismissed only hj bringing against him the evideMe 
taken at Westminster. On another occasion Lord 
JSrskine examined a gentleman who had indicted hit 
brother for confining him as a maniac, and Uie ex* 
amination had gone on for great part of a day witb- 
out discovering any trace of insanity. Dr. Simi 
then came into court, and informed the counsel tbil 
the gentleman considered himself as the Saviour of 
the world. A single obseiTation addressed to hui 
in this character showed his insanity, and put an end 
to the cause. Many similar cases are on record. 
Several years ago a gentleman in Edinburi^ who 
was brought before a jury to be cognosced, £feated 
every attempt of the opposite counsel to discover 
any trace of insanity, until a gentleman came into 
court who ought to have been present at the begin- 
ning of the case, but had been accidentally detained. 
He immediately addressed the patient by asking him 
what were his latest accounts from the planet Satnn. 
and speedily elicited ample proofs of insanity. 

Of the nature and cause of that remarkable con- 
dition of the mental faculties which gives rise to tbe 
phenomena of insanity, we know nothing. We can 
only olwerve the facts, and endeavour to trace anxM 
them some general principle of connexion: and 
even in this there is great difficulty, chiefly froB 
the want of observations particularly directed to 
this object. There would be much interesting iri^ 
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ject of inquiry in tracing the oriffin of the particular 
chain of ideas which arise in individual cases of in« 
sanity; and likewise the manner in which similsur 
impressions are modified in different cases, either l^ 
circumstances in the natural disposition of the indi- 
vidual, or by the state of his bodily functions at the 
time. From what has been observed, it seems prob- 
able that in both these respects there is preserved 
a remarkable analogy to dreaming. The particular 
hallucinations may be chiefly referred to the follow- 
ing heads * — 

I. Propensities of character, whichhadbeenkept un- 
der restramt by reason or by external circumstances, 
or old habits which had been subdued or restrained, 
developing themselves without control, and leading 
the mind into trains of fancies arising out of them. 
Thus, a man of an aspiring ambitious character may 
imagine himself a king or great personage ; while 
in a man of a timid, suspicious disposition, the mind 
may fix upon some supposed injury, or loss either 
of property or reputation. 

II. Old associations recalled into the mind, and 
mixed up perhaps with more recent occurrences, in 
the same maimer as we often see in dreaming. A 
lady, mentioned W Dr. Gooch, who became insane 
in consequence of an alarm from a house on fire in 
her neighbourhood, imagined that she was the Vir- 
gin Mary, and had a luminous halo round her head. 

III. Visions of the imagination which have for- 
merly been indulged in, of that kind.which we call 
wakmg dreams, or castle-building, recurring to the 
mind in this condition, and now believed to have a 
real existence. I have been able to trace this source 
of the hallucination, lii one case, for example, it 
turned upon an office to which the individual ima- 
gined he had been annointed ; and it was impossible 
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to persuade him to the contrary, or even that the 
office was not vacant. He afterward acknowledged 
that his fancy had at various times been fixed upn 
that appointment, thonch there were no ciremi* 
stances that warranted nim in entertaining ai^ ez* 
pectation of it. In a man, mentioned by Dr. Jkn* 
son, the* hallucination turned upon circumstaioei 
which had been mentioned when his fortone wii 
told by a gipsy. 



IV. Bodily feelings giviag rise to trains of 
ciations, in the same extravagant manner as in 
dreaming. A man, mentioned by Dr. Rush, inn- 
gined that he had a Caffi-e in his stomach, who had 
got into it at the Cape of Good Hope, and had oc- 
casioned him a constant uneasiness ever since, b 
such a case, it is probable, that there had beea som 
fixed or frequent uneasy feeling at the stomach, and 
that about the commencement of his complaint, he 
had been strongly impressed by some transaction in 
which a Caffre was concerned. 

V. There seems reason to believe that the hallu- 
cinations of the insane are often influenced by a cer- 
tain sense of the new and singular state in which 
their mental powers really are, and a certain feeling, 
though confused and ill-defined, of the loss of tlut 
power over their 'mental processes which they pos- 
sessed when in health. To a feeling of this kind, 1 
am disposed to refer the impression so commoo 
among the insane of being under the influence of 
some supernatural power. They sometimes repre- 
sent it as the working of an evil spirit, and some- 
times as witchcraft. Very often they describe it ai 
a mysterious and undue influence which some indi- 
vidual has obtained over them ; and this influence 
they often represent as being carried on by mean* 
of electricity, galvanism, or magnetism. This im- 
pression being once estabUsheid of a m3rstenoai 
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agency, or a mysterious change in the state and feel- 
ings of the individual, various other incidental asso- 
ciations may be brought into connexion with it, ac- 
cording as particular circumstances have made a 
deep impression on the mind. A man, mentioned 
by Pinel, who had become insane during the French 
revolution, imagined that he had been guillotined ; 
that the judges had changed their mind after the 
sentence was executed, and had ordered his. head to 
be put on again; and that the persons intrusted 
with this duty had made a mistake, and put a wrong 
head upon him. Another individual, mentioned by 
Dr. ConoUy, imagined that he had been hanged, and 
brought to Ufe by means of galvanism ; and that the 
whole of his life had not been restored to him. 

Out of the same undefined feeling of mental pro- 
cesses very different from those of their healthy 
state probably arises another common impression, 
namely, of intercourse with spiritusd beings, visions, 
and revelations. The particular character of these, 
perhaps, arises out of some' previous processes of 
the mind, or strong propensity of the character; 
and the notion of a supernatural revelation may 

Sroceed from a certain feeling of the new and pecu- 
ar manner in which the impression is fixed upon 
the mind. A priest, mentioned by Pinel, imagined 
that he had a commission from the Virgin Mary to 
murder a certain individual, who was accused oi in- 
fidelity. It is probable that the patient in this case 
had been naturally of a violent and irascible dispo- 
sition ; that he had come in contact with this per- 
son, and had been annoyed and irritated by infidel 
sentiments uttered by him ; and that a strong feel- 
ing in regard to him had thus been excited in his 
mind, wmch, in his insane state, was formed into 
this vision. 

When the mental impression is of a depressing 
character, that modification of the disease is pio* 

Y2 



duced w)uch is ealled melaiieholia. Itseemfttoil^ 
for from mania merely in the mitijeet of hanocaii 
tion* and accordingly we find the two modificatioa 
paas into each otherr-'the aame patient beiof atCM 
time in a atiite of melanchdic depreMknit and il 
another of maniacal excitement. It is, hcraem 
more common for the melancholic to nmff— ■ 
the state of depression, and generally in reftnvi 
to one subject; and the diSerence between turn ai 
the exalted maniac does not appear to dapend ^m 
the occasional cause* For we somettmea find pa^ 
sons who haTC become deranged in coonexiOBvJft 
QTerwhelming calamities, show no depraaaioii, Bfli 
even a recollection of their distresses, but tf» Vgh* 
est state of exalted mania. The diflSairence wppmB 
to depend chiefly upon conatitotioiMil pecohaitiBi 
of character. 

The most striking pecnliaritjr of mekndwlia ii 
the prerailing propensi^ to suicide ; and there m 
facts connected with this sufajact whi^ re m a rt a b iy 
illustrate what may be called the philosophT of ia- 
sanity. When the melancholic nallucinaboi has 
fuUy taken possession of the mind, it beconet the 
sole object of attention, without the power of my- 
ing the impression, or of directing tn6 thoiq^ to 
any facts or considerations calculated to remove or 
IMLUiate it. The evil seems overwhelming and ins- 
mediable, admitting neither of palliation, console 
tion, nor hope, For the process of mind ealcafaited 
to diminish such an impression, or even to prodaDe 
the hope of a palliation of the evil, ia precisely tlol 
exercise of mind which, in this singular conditioi» 
is lost or suspended ; namely, a power of chaogiif 
the subject of thought, of transferrins the attentioB 
to other facts and considerations, and of compariif 
the mental impression with these, and with the a^ 
tual state of external things. Under snch a conn^ 
tion of overwhelming and hopeless miseiy, the Ail- 
ing naturally arises of life being a buiden, and Him 
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is succeeded by a determination to quit it. When 
such an association has once been formed, it also 
fixes itself upon the mind, and fails to be corrected 
by those considerations which ought to remove it. 
rniat it is in this manner the impression arises, and 
not from any process analogous to the determination 
of a sound mind, appears, among other circum- 
stances, from the singular maimer in which it is 
often dissipated; namely, by the accidental produc- 
tion of some new impression, not calculated in any 
degree to influence the subject of thought, but 
simply to give a momentary direction of the mind 
to some other feeling. Thus a man, mentioned by 
Pinel, had left his house in the night with the deter- 
mined resolution of drowning himself, when he was 
attacked by robbers. He did his best to escape from 
them, and, having done so, returned home, the reso- 
lution of suicide being entirely dissipated. A 
woman, mentioned, I beheve, by Dr. Burrows, had 
her resolution changed in the same manner, by 
something falling on her head after she had gone 
out for a similar purpose. 

A very singular modification occurs in some of 
these cases. With the earnest desire of death, 
there is combined an impression of the criminality 
of suicide ; but this, instead of correcting the hallu- 
cination, only leads to another and most extraordi- 
nary mode of effecting the purpose; namely, by 
committing murder, and so dying by the hand of 
justice. Several instances are on record in which 
this remarkable mental process was distinctly traced 
and avowed ; and in which there was no mixture of 
malice against the individuals who were murdered. 
On the contrary, they were generally children ; and 
in one of the cases, the maniac distinctly avowed 
his resolution to commit murder, with a view of 
dying by a sentence of law, and at the same time, 
his determination that his victim should be a child, 
as he should thus avoid the additional guilt of send- 




MO UASOX. 

ing a TOI801I out of the woild in a state of minpeiitfld 
am* TOa mental process in such a case p re a enl n 
most interesting subject of lefleetioii. It appean t0 
be purely a process of association, without tin 

Kwer of reasoning. I should suppose that iSbm 
d been at a former period, during a comp 
healthy state of the mental facmtaea, a 
contemplation of suicide, which had been 
checked by an immediate convietion of ita 
crimiiudity. In this manner, a strong oonnexioB' 
had been formed, which, when fhe idea of waadik 
afterward came into the mind during the state d 
insanity, led to the impression of m heinoiw—b 
not by a process of reasoning, but by simple sw- 
ciation. The subsequent stras are the distoitrf 
reasonings of insanitjr, mixed with some prsfioBi 
impression of the safe condition of children dyipi 
in mfaney. This explanation, I think, is stroadf 
countemmced by the consideration, that had w 
idea of the criminality of suicide been in any ds* 
gree a process of reasoning, a corresponding con- 
viction of the guilt of murder must have followed it 
I find, however, one case which is at varianee with 
this hypothesis. The reasoning of that unfixtmate 
individual was, that if he committed murder tnd 
died by the hand of justice, there would be time for 
making his peace with the Almighty between tte 
crime and his execution, which would not be the 
case if he should die by suicide. This was a spe- 
cies of reasoning,«-but it was purely the reasomof 
of insanity. 

Attempts have been made to refer insanity to die- 
ease of Dodily brgans, but hitherto without mock 
success. . In some instances we are able to trace t 
connexion of this kind; but in a large propoitiQa 
we can trace no bodily disease. On this aumect, ee 
well as various other points connected with ue phe- 
nomena of insanity, extensive and oareital obasrra- 
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1 will be required before we are ehtitled to ad* 
ice to any conclusions. In regard to what have 
n caUed the moral causes of insanity, also, I sus- 
t there has been a good deal of fallacy, arising 
n considering as a moral cause what was reajly 
Eirt of the disease. Thus we find so many cases 
ijasanity referred to erroneous views of rehgion, 
many to love, so many to ambition, &c. But 
haps it may be doubted Whether that which was 
these cases considered as the cause, was not 
ler, in many instances, a part of the hallucination. 
s, I think, apphes in a peculiar manner to the 
tortant subject of religion, which, by a common 
very loose mode of speaking, is often mentioned 
a frequent cause of insanity. When there is a 
stitutionid tendency to insanity, or to melancholy, 
of its leading modifications, every subject is dis- 
ed to which the mind can be directed, and none 
•e frequently or more remarkably than the great 
stions of religious behef. But this is the effect, 
the cause ; and the frequency of this kind of 
ucination, and the various forms which it as- 
les, may be ascribed to the subject being one to 
ch the minds of all men are so naturally directed 
»ne degree or another, and of which no man living 
entirely divest himself. Even when the mind 
s give way under a great moral cause, such as 
rwhelming misfortunes, we often find that the 
ucination does not refer to them, but to some- 
g entirely distinct : — striking examples of this 
mentioned by Pinel. 

isanity is, in a large proportion of cases, to be 
ed to hereditary predisposition ; and Uiis is often 
trong that no prominent moral cause is neces- 
' for the production of the disease, and probably 
noral treatment would have any effect in pre- 
ying it. We must, however suppose, that where 
adency to insanity exists, there may be, in many 
IS, circumstances in mental habiU or mental 
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discipline, calculated either to favour or to countok 
act tne tendency. Insanity frequently commenea 
with a state in which particular impressions fii 
themselves upon the mind in a maimer entirely d» 
proportioned to their true relations ; and in wfakh 
these false impressions fail to be corrected by the 
judgment comparing them with other impresakm, 
or with external things. In so far as mental habiti 
may be supposed to favour or pvomote such a cooi* 
tion, this may be likely to result from allowinff the 
mind to wanner away from the proper duties of life, 
or to luxuriate amid scenes 6f the imagination; and 
permitting mental emotions, of whatever kind, to be 
excited in a manner disproportioned to the true rela- 
tions of the objects which give rise to them; in 
short, from allowing the mind to ramble among ima- 
ginary events, or to be led away by slight and casual 
relations, instead of steadily exercising the judg- 
ment in the investigation of truth. We might refer 
to the same head, habits of distorting events, sod of 
founding upon them conclusions which they do not 
warrant. These, and other propensities and habits 
of a similar kind, constitute what is called an ill- 
regulated mind. Opposed to it is that habit of cool 
and sound exercise of the understanding^ by which 
events are contemplated in their true relations and 
consequences, and mental emotions arise out of them 
such as they are really calculated to produce. Every 
one must be familiar with the difference which ex- 
ists among different individuals in this respect ; and 
even in the same individual at different times. We 
trace the influence of the principle in the impression 
which is made by events coming upon us suddenly 
and unexpectedly ; and the maimer in which the emo- 
tion is gradually brought to its proper bearings, aa 
the mind accommodates itself to the event, by con- 
ten^ plating it in its true relations. In such a mental 
process as this, we observe the most reraarkahfe 
diversities among various individuals. In some, ths 
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mind rapidly contemplates the event in all its rela- 
tions, and speedily anives at the precise impresnon 
or emotion which it is in tmth fitted to produce. In 
others, this is done more slowly, perhaps more im- 
perfectly, and probably not without the aid of sug^ 
gestions from other minds ; while, in tfome, the first 
impression is so strong and so permanent, and re- 
sists in such a manner those considerations which 
might remove or moderate it, that we find difilculty 
in drawing the line between it and that kind of false 
impression which constitutes the lower degree of 
insanity. Habits of mental application must also 
exert a great influence ; and we certainly remark a 
striking difference between those who are accus- 
tomed merely to works of imagination and taste, 
and those whose minds have been rigidly exercised 
to habits of calm and severe inquiry. A fact is men- 
tioned by Dr. Conolly which, if it shall be confirmed 
by farther observation, would lead to some most im- 
portant reflections. He states that it appears from 
the registers of the Bicetre, that maniacs of the more 
educated classes consist almost entirely of priests, 
artists, painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians ; 
while no instance, it is said, occurs of the disease in 
naturalists, physicians, geometricians, or chymists. 

The higher degrees of insanity are in general so 
distinctly defined in their characters as to leave no 
room for doubt in decidmg upon the nature of the 
afiection. But it is otherwise in re|;ard to many of 
the lower modifications ; and great discretion is often 
required in judging whether the conduct of an indi- 
vidual, in particular instances, is to be considered as 
indicative of insanity. This arises from the princi- 
ple, which must never be lost sight of, that in such 
cases we are not to decide simply from the facts them- 
selves, but by their relation to other circumstances, 
and to the previous habits and character of the 
individuals There are many peculiarities vad «ecen- 
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tricities of character which do not constitate ■• 
sanity ; and the same peculiarities may afford reaaoo 
for suspecting insanity in one person and not in aB> 
other; namely, when in the former they have ap- 
peared suddenly, and are much opposed to his di«> 
vious uniform character : while, to the latter, toey 
have been long known to be habitusd and natunL 
Thus, acts of thoughtless prodigality and extnTa- 
gance may, in one person, be considered entirely in 
accordance with his uniform character ; while the 
same acts, committed by a person formerly distu* 
guished by sedate and prudent conduct, majgin 
good ground for suspecting insanity, — and m iact 
constitute a form in which the affection very ofteo 
appears. In ordinary cases of insanity, a man^s con- 
duct is to be tried by a comparison with the average 
conduct of other men ; but, in many of the caaea 
now referred to, he must be compared with his fo^ 
mer self. 

Another caution is to be kept ill mind, respecUof 
the mental impressions of the individual in Uiese 
sUght or suspected cases of insanity ; that ao im- 
pression which gives reason for suspecting insanity 
m one case, because we know it to be entirely un- 
founded and imaginary, may allow of no such conclu- 
sion in another, in which it has some reasonable or 
plausible foundation. Insane persons indeed otten 
relate stories which hang together so plausibly and 
consistently, that we cannot say whether we are to 
consider them as indicative of insanity, until ve 
have ascertained whether they have any foundation, 
or are entirely imaginary. In one instance, which 
was referred to in the discussions respecting a Uu 
remarkable case, the principal fact alleged against 
the individual was, his having taken up a suspicion 
of the fidelity of his wife. But it turned out to be 
a very general opinion among his neighbours that 
the impression was well-founded. The same prin- 
ciple apphes to the antipathies against intimate 
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friends which are often so remarkable in the insane. 
Tliey may be of such a nature as decidedly to mark 
the hallucination of insanity^ — as when a person ex- 
presses a dislike to a child, formerly beloved, on the 
ground that he is not really his child, but an evil 
spirit which has assumed his form. This is clearly 
insanity ; but if the antipathy be against a friend or 
relative, without any such reason assigned for it, we 
require to keep in view the inquiry, whether the im- 
pression be the result of hallucination, or whether 
the relative has really given any ground for it. In all 
slight or doubtful cases, much discretion should be 
used in putting an individual under restraint, and 
still more in immediately subjecting him to con&ie- 
ment in an asylum for limatics. But there is one 
modification in which all such delicacy must be dis- 
pensed with, namely, in those melancholic cases 
which have shown any tendency to suicide. When- 
ever this propensity has appeared, no time is to be 
lost in taking the most effectual precautions; and 
the most painful consequences have very often re- 
sulted in cases of this description, from misplaced 
delicacy and delay. 

The subject of hallucination in insanity we have 
seen may be either entirely imaginary and around- 
less, or maybe a real event viewed in false relations, 
and carried to false consequences. This view of the 
subject bears upon an important practical point 
which has been much agitated, namely, the liability 
of maniacs to punishment ; and which has been ably 
and ingeniously argued by Lord Erskine in his de- 
fence of Hatfield, who fired at his majesty King 
George III. The principle contended for uy this 
emineiit person is, that when a maniac commits a 
crime under the influence of an impression which is 
entirely visionary, and purely the hallucination of 
insanity, he is not the object of punishment ; but 
that, though he may have shown msanity in other 

Z 
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things, he is liable to punishment if the impresrioB 
under which he acted was true, and the human pM- 
sion arising out of it was directed to its proper ob> 
ject. He illustrates this principle by contrasting the 
case of Hatfield with that of Lord Ferrers. HaSSeki 
had taken a fancy that the end of the world was it 
hand, and that the death of his majesty was in sone 
way connected with important events which weie 
about to take place. Lord Ferrers, after showiof 
various indications of insanity, murdered a mai 
against whom he was known to harbour deep-rooted 
resentment, on account of real transactions m which 
that individual had rendered himself obnoxioas to 
him. The former, therefore, is considered as in 
example of the pure hallucination of insanity ; the 
latter as one of human passion founded on retl 
events and directed to its proper object. Hatfield, 
accordingly, was acquitted; but Lord Ferrers was 
convicted of murder, and executed. The contrast 
between the two cases is sufficiently strikiuir; bat 
it may be questioned whether it will bear aJl that 
Lord Erskine has founded upon it. There can be 
no doubt of the first of his propositions, that a per- 
son acting under the pure hallucination of insanity, 
in regard to impressions which are entirely un- 
founded, is not the object of punishment. But the 
converse does not seem to follow ; namely, that the 
man becomes an object of punishment merely be- 
cause the impression was founded in fact, anS be- 
cause there was a human passion directed to its 
proper object. For it is among the characteraor 
insanity not only to call up impressions which are 
entirely visionary, but also to distort and exaggerate 
those which are true, and to carry them to conse- 
quences which they do not warrant in the estimation 
of a sound mind. A. person, for instance, who hu 
suffered a loss in business which does not affect DJs 
circumstances in any important degree may imagine, 
under the influence of hallueinationy that he if a 
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ruined man, and that his family is reduced to l>eg- 
gary. -Now, were a wealthy man under the influ- 
ence of such hallucination to commit an outrage on 
a person who had. defrauded him of a trifling sum, 
the case would afford the character mentioned by 
Lord Erskine, namely,, human passion founded upon 
real events, and directed to it^ proper object : out 
no one, probably, would doubt for a moment that 
the process was as much the result of insanity as 
if the impression had been entirely visionary. In 
this hypothetical case, indeed, the injury, though 
real, is slight ; but it does not appear that the prin- 
ciple is necessarily affected by the injury being great, 
or more in relation to the result which it leads to 
according to the usual course of human passion. It 
would appear probable, therefore, that in deciding a 
doubtful case, a jury ought to be guided, not merely 
by the circumstances of the case itself, but by the 
evidence of insanity in other things. This, accord- 
ingly, appears to have been the rule on which a jury 
acted in another important case mentioned by Lord 
Erskine, in which an unfortunate female, under the 
influence of insanity, murdered a man who had se- 
duced and deserted her. Here was a real imury of 
the highest description, and human passion founded 
upon it and directed to its proper object ; but the 
jury, on proof of derangement in other things, ac- 
quitted the prisoner, who, accordingly, soon passed 
into a state of " undoubted and deplorable insanity.*^ 
In the case of Lord Ferrers, also, it woidd appear 
that the decision proceeded, not so much upon the 
principle of human passion directed to its proper 
object, as upon an impression that his lordship's pre- 
vious conduct had been indicative of uncontrolled 
violence of temper, rather than actual insanity. 

Some of the points which have been briefly alluded 
to seem to bear on the practical part of this im- 
portant subject, — ^the moral treatment of insanity. 



III. OamM diMJfieation of the fBommb^ to Art 
the mild and peaceM melanclMlie may noilwki* 
used by the ravings of fhe maniae. Tha inpoi^ 
ance of this is obvious; but of still matar i» 

Sortance it win probtfUj be, to waftn the §m 
awnings of reason, and instantly to mmiOfW€ tepi» 
tient from all associates bf whom liia nind ' 
be again bewU^red. The roUowing case, 
bf nnel, is certainl}r an extreme one, bm 
portant reflection arises oot of it in relta 
to this and the preceding topic:?— A mtwidan eH* 
fined in the Bicetre, as one of tha finl aympMi 
of returning reason, made some sliglit allnaiaMli 
his favourite histrument* It was immodialelyH^ 
cured for him; he occupied himself with nmiBW 
several hours every day, and hk ocMnralsaHMi 
seemed to be advancing nqiidly. But he wasiha 
unfortunatQhr allowed to come fteqnently into cm- 
taet with a nirious maniac, by meeting |iim ia As 
gardens. The musician's mind was unbinfed} Ml 
violin was destroyed; and he fell back into astrts 
of insanity which was considered as confirmad and 
hopeless. 

Cases of decided insanity in general admit of littls 
moral treatment,, until the force of the diseaNbas 
been broken in some considerable degree. M 
among^the numerous modifications which come sfr 
der the view of the physician, there are vaikMi 
forms in which, by judicious moral man^psmeitfia 
great deal is to be accomplished. Gtoine of thssi 
affections are of a temporary nature, and have so 
little influence on a man's general conduct bi VM, 
that tiiey are perhaps not known beyond his oea 
family, or confidential friends. In some of thssi 
cases the individual is sensible of the singqlar rbssfi 
which has taken ptace in the state of bis msMMI 
powers, and laments the distortion of his fMiiip 
and affections. He complains, perhaps, that be hai 
lost his usual interest in his &mi]^, and his 
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affection for them ; and that he seems to be deprived 
of every feeling of which he was formerly suscepti- 
ble. The truth is, that the mind has become so oc- 
cupied by the erroneous impression as to be inac- 
cessible to any other, and incapable of applying to 
any pursuit, or following out a tram of thought 

A most interesting flection of this class often- 
comes under, the observation of the physician, con- 
sisting of deep but erroneous views of religion, 
generally accompanied with distuibed sleep and con- 
siderable derangement of the system, and producing 
a state of mind closely bordering upon insanity. It 
occurs most commonly in young persons of acute 
and susceptible feelings, and requires the most deh- 
cate and cautious management. Two modes of 
treatment are frequently adopted in regard to it, 
both equally erroneous. The one consists in hur- 
rying the individual into the distraction of company, 
or a rapid journey ; the other, in urging religious dis- 
cussions, and books of profound divinity. Both are 
equally injudicious, especially the latter; for every 
attempt to discuss the important subject to which 
the distorted impression refers only serves to fix 
the hallucination more deeply. The mode of treat- 
ment which I have always found most beneficial 
consists of regular exercise, with attention to the 
general health ; and in enforcing a course of read- 
mg of a nature likely to fix the mind, and carry it 
forward in a connected train. Light reading or 
mere amusement will not answer the purpose. A 
regular course of history, as formerly mentioned, 
appears to succeed best, and fixing the attention by 
wntinff out the dates and leading events in the form 
of a twle. When the mind has been thus gradually 
exercised for some time in a connected train of 
thought, it is often astonishing to observe how it 
will return to the subject which had entirely over- 
powered it, with a complete dissipation of former 
erroneous impressions. A frequent complaint at 
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the commencement of such an exercise is that the 
person finds it impossible to fix the attention, or to 
recollect the subject of even a few sentences: thii 
is part of the disease, and by perseverance gradntHy 
disappears. This experiment I have had occasoa 
to make many times, and it has always appeared to 
me one of extreme interest. I do not say that it 
has uniformly succeeded, for the afifection frequeottr 
passes into confirmed insanity ; but it haft succeeded 
m a sufficient number of instances to ^ive every es> 
couragejnent for a careful repetition of it llieniie 
observations and the same mode of treatment appff 
to the other forms of partial hallucination. Tlw 
plan is, of course, to be assisted by regular exerctie, 
and attention to the general healthy which is unuAj 
much impaired. The affections are particuUriy 
connected in a very intimate manner with a disor- 
dered state of the stomach and bowels, and with 
derangements in the female constitution. Mean 
adapted to these become, therefore, an essential put 
of the management. 

There has been considerable discussion reqwcting 
the distinction between insanity and idiocy. It has 
been said, that the insane reason justly on false prem- 
ises; and that idiots reason falsely on sound premiset. 
This does not seem to be well founded. It woold 
appear that a maniac may reason either upon filie 
or true premises ; but that, in either case, his reason- 
ing is influenced by distorted views of the reiatioos 
of things. The idiot, on the other hand, does not 
reason at all ; that is, though he may remember the 
facts, he does not trace their relations. Idiocy ap- 
pears to consist, in a greater or less degree, in t 
simply impaired or weakened state of the mental 
powers ; but this is not insanity. On the contrary, 
we have seen that, in the insane, certain mental 
powers may be in the highest state of activity, — the 
memory recalling things long gone by, — the imagi 
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nation forming^ brilliant associations,— -every faculty 
in the highest activity except the power of tracing 
eorrect relations. I have already referred to a gen- 
tleman mentioned by Pinel, who possessed during the 
paroxysm a brilliancy of conception and readmess 
of memonr which were not natural to him. Another, 
mentioned by the same writer, who was infatuated 
-with the chimera of perpetual motion, constructed 
pieces of mechanism which were the result of the 
most profound combinations, at the time when he 
was so mad that he believed his head to have been 
changed. A female, mentioned, I believe, by Rush, 
sang with freat beauty and sweetness, which she 
could not 00 when she was sane ; and a musician 
played, when insane, much better than when he was 
well. 

In that remarkable obliteration of the mental facul- 
ties, on the other hand, which we call idiocy, fatuity, 
or dimentia, there is none of the distortion of in- 
sanity. It is a simple torpor of the faciQties, in the 
higher degrees amounting to total insensibility to 
every impression; and some remarkable facts are 
connected with the manner in which it arises with- 
out bodil}r disease. A man, mentioned by Dr. Rush, 
was so violently affected by some losses in trade 
that he was deprived almost instantly of all his 
mental faculties. He did not take notice of any 
thing, not even expressing a desire for food, but 
merely taking it when it was put into his mouth. A 
servant dressed him in the morning, and conducted 
him to a seat in his parlour, where he remained the 
whole day, with his body bent forward, and his eyes 
fixed on the floor. In this state he continued nearly 
five years, and then recovered completely and rather 
suddenly. The account which he afterward gave 
of his condition during this period was, that his mind 
was entirely lost ; and that- it was only about two 
months before his final recovery that he began to 
have sensations and thoughts of any kind. These 
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it fint «enred caoly to convey tami aad mnhfr 
aions, especially in the night-time. Of pabd 
idiocy producea in the same manner bj a mmi 
cause an affectinff exanqde is given lr)rPineI:-^Ni 
young meot broUiers, were carried off by the c» 
scription, and, in the first action in wfaieh tbay iM 
engaged, one of them was shot dead bytliB iiitf 
the othei^ The sunrivor was instantly stroekvii 

gsriect idiocy. He was taken home io hk 6lM 
ouse, where another brother was eo aflbctedbf ii 
sight of him, that he was seiied in the aaa»B» 
ner; and in this state of perfect idiocy, tfaayaai 
both received into the Bicetre. 1 have tatmmlfW 
ferred to various ei^amples of this condition sipa* 
vening on bodily disease. In some of thM ii 

affection was permanent ; in others it ' " ^ 

recovered from. 

The most strUdnff illustrationof the t\ 

of idiocy is derived from the inodilleatioDS of hldt 
lectual coadition observed in the cretins of At Td* 
lais. These singular bein^ are usually dividsd isH 
three classes, which receive the name of cntinii 
semi-cretins, and cretins of the third degisSi The 
first of these classes, or perfect cretinst an is inint 
of intellect, scarcely removed above mere mad 
Ufe. Many of them cannot speak, and are only ai 
far sensiUe of the common calls of nature, as to fib 
when excited by hunger, to places where they bnt 
been accustomed to receive their food* The rest if 
their time is spent, either in basking in tlie ami, or 
sitting by the nre without an^^ trace of inleUigsBoe. 
The next class, os semi-cretins, show a higher de* 
gree of intelligence ; they remember common evealii 
understand what lie said to them, and express tbe» 
selves in an intelligent manner on the most comsMB 
subjects. They are taught to repeat prayer8,M 
scarcely appear to annex any meaning to toe woidi 
which the^ employ ; and they cannot be taqght ti 
reader write, or even to number their ihiqiws. Tk$ 
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cretins of the third degree learn to read and write* 
though with very little understanding of what they 
read, except on the most common topics. But they 
are .acutely alive to their own interest, and extremely 
litigious. They are without prudence or discretion 
in the direction of their affairs, and the regulation 
of their conduct ; yet obstinate, and unwilling to be 
advised. Their memory is good as to what they 
have seen or heard, and they learn to imitate what 
they have observed in various arts, as machinery, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture ; but it is mere 
imitation without invention. Some of them learn 
music in the same manner; and others attempt poetiy 
of the lowest kind, distinguished by mere rhyme. It 
Is said that none of them can be taught anthmetie, 
but I Ao not know whether this has been ascertained 
to be invariably true ; — there is no doubt that it is 
a very general peculiarity. 

The imbecile in other situations show characters 
very analogous to these. Their memory is often 
remarkably retentive ; but it appears to be merely a 
power of retaining facts or words in the order and 
connexion in which they have been presented to 
them, without the capacity of tracing relations, and 
forming new associations. In this manner, they 
sometimes acquire languages, and even procure a 
name for a kind of scholarship ; and they learn to 
imitate in various arts, but without invention. Their 
deficiency appears to be in the powers of abstracting, 
recombining, and tracing relations ; consequently they 
are deficient in judgment, for which these processes 
are necessary. The maniac, on the other hand, 
seizes relations acutely, rapidly, and often ingeni- 
ously, — but not soundly. They are only incidental 
relations, to which he is led by some train of asso- 
ciation existing in his own mind ; but they occupy 
his attention in such a manner that he does not ad- 
mit the consideration of other relations, or compare 



tbem wilh thoM which hsv« Ibnd flunMhii 
his nuiid* 

The states of i^ocf and kuanity, ibtinkn, m 
deariy distkigiiisbed m the more ocMnpiete eneghi 
of both; Imt many instanoee occur m whigh fiHf 
pass into each othert and where it is diAnilliHV 
to which of the afiections the caae is to be veftiMi 
I belisTe they may also be« to a certain eztsofti tm 
bined; or that there mi^ be a certain diminatwirf 
the nioBtal powers existing akmg with tlatdisloiin 
which constitutes insanity. They like wine attarii 
with one anotherr-Hnaniacal paio^qrwas often iw 
ing the patient, in the intervaby in a ■talaof itab 
A very mteresting modification of another Idaili 
mentioned Iqr Pinel :—FiTeyoimg men Wi 
into the Bicetre, whose mteUeetnal fL 

peered to be really obliterated; an4 they 

m this state forperiods of firom three fe vfrnrnkd 
twelve months. They were then aenMd villi p» 
ojQrsms of ^nsiderable violence, which eeetiMri 
from fifteen to twenty-five days, after whi^ tbiy 
dl entirely recovered. 

Idiocy can seldom be the si^ect either ofidigil 
or moral treatment ; but the pecoliap chaiMtae of 
it often become the object of attention in ooHls of 
law, in relation to the competency of imbecile p» 
sons to manage their own affiurs ; and aradi flfr 
culty often occurs in tracing the hne between ee» 
petency and incompetency. Several years ago i 
case occurred in Edinburgh, which excited hmI 
discussion, and shows, in a striking manner, aone if 
the peculiarities of this condition of the mental fMri> 
ties :— A. gentleman of considerable property ha^ 
ing died mtestate, his heir-at-law was a jrooHpr 
brother, who had always been reckoned verydii 
ficient in intellect ; and consequently, his relalifM 
now brought an action into the Court of Seasisih 
for the purpose of finding him incompetent, and ek 
taining the authority of the court for potting Ub 
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imder trustees. In the investigation of this caaey 
various respectable persons deponed thajt they had 
Jong known the individual, and considered him as de- 
cidedly imbecile in his understanding, and incapable 
of managing his affiedrs. On the ouer hand, moat 
respectable evidence was produced, that he had been, 
when at school, an excellent scholar in the languages, 
and had repeatedly acted as a private tutor to boys; 
that he was remarkably attentive to his own interest, 
and very strict in making a bargain ; that he had 
been proposed as a candidate for holy orders, and, 
on his first examination in the languages, had ac- 
quitted himself well; but that, in the subsequent 
trisds, in which the candidate is required to dehver 
a discourse, he had been found incompetent. The 
Court of Session, after long pleadings, decided that 
this individual was incapable of managing his aflfiurs. 
The case was then appealed to the House of Lords, 
where after farther protracted proceedings, this de- 
cision was affirmed. I was well acquainted with 
this person, and was decidedly of opinion that he 
was imbecile in his intellects. At my suggestion 
the following experiment was made in the course 
of the investigation. A small sum of money was 
given him, with directions to spend it, and present 
an account of his disbursement, with the addition 
of the various articles. He soon got rid of the mo- 
ney, but was found totally incapable of this very 
simple process of arithmetic, though the sum did 
not exceed a few shillings. This individual, then, it 
would appear, possessed the simple state of mem- 
ory, which envied him to acquire languages ; but 
was deficient in the capacity of combining, reflecting, 
or comparing. His tot9l inabihty to perform the 
most simple process of arithmetic was a prominent 
character in the case, analogous to what I have al- 
ready stated in regaid to the cretins. In doubtful 
cases of the kind, I think this might be employed as 
a negative test with advantage ; for it probably will 

A a 



not be doiibted that a penon'.who it imfriiiif 
rach a process is mcompetent to maoagolua afin. 

It is a sinffolar fact that the imbecile arotiiif 
raU extremeqr attentive to their own inlflnal» 
perhaps most commonly cantioue in tlu&r piec 
mffs. Ruinous extraragance* abmud acheaMSiari 
quixotic ideas of liberality and mnjjTiifirnni ri iin— i 
allied to insanity ; the former may become the AipM 
of others, but it is the latter who axe moat ikrif H 
involve and ruin themselves. 
r Before leaving the subject of Inaanity, time it 
point of great interest which may be brieily tfSatfk 
to. It bearSf in a very strikinff manner, upon wfaift 
may be called the pathology of the mental poeen; 
but I inresnme not to touch upon it, except ialli 
slightest manner. In the knguajge of mmmoa ifeb 
we sometimes speak of a moral inaanityv in wUcka 
man rushes headlong through a comae of vieeal 
crime, regardless of every moral reatraint, of sMiy 
social tie, and of all consequencea, whetiier bms 
immediate or future. Yet, if we take the oMst 
melancholy instance of this kind, that can be for- 
nished by the history of human depravity, Ike ndi- 
vidual may still be recognised, in regard to aU phys- 
ical relations, as a man of a sound mmd ; and be aiay 
be as well qualified 9& other men for the details a 
business, or even the investigations of science. Ht 
is correct in his judgment of all the physical rafaitioai 
of things f but, in regard to their moral rdatioai* 
every correct feeling appears to be obliterated^ If 
a man, then, may thus 1ms correct in his judgment of 
all physical relations while he is lost to eveiy monl 
relation, we have strong ground for believing thU 
there is in his constitution a power distinct from rea- 
son, but which holds the same sway over his monl 
powers that reason does^imong his mt^ectual; wk 
that Uie influence of this power may be weakened sr 
lost, while reason remains unimpaured. This is tki 
moral principle, or the power of conacienoe. It hn 
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been supposed by some to be a modification of rea- 
son, but the eonsiderations now referred to arajMor 
to favour the opinion of their being distinct. That 
this power should so completely lose its sway wbOe 
reason remains unimpaired is a point in the moral 
constitution of man which it does not belong to the 
physician to investigate. The fact is unquestion- 
able; the solution is to be sought for in the records 
of eternal truth. j 

TV.— SPECTRA.L ILLUSIONS. 

The theory of spectral illusions is closely con- 
nected with that of the affections treated of in the 
prececting parts of this section ; and I shall conclude 
this subject with a very brief notice of some of the 
most authentic facts relating to them, under the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

I. False perceptions, *or impressions made upon 
the senses only, in which the mind does not partici- 
pate. Of this class there are several modifications, 
which have been referred to under the subject of 
Perception.- I add in this place the following addi- 
tional examples : — A gentleman of high mental en- 
dowments, now upwards of eighty years of age, of 
a spare habit, and enjoying uninterrupted health, has 
been for eleven years liable to almost daily visita^ 
tions from spectral figures. They in general present 
human countenances ; the head and upper parts of 
the body are distinctly defined ; the lower parts are, 
for the most part, lost in a kind of cloud. The fig- 
ures are various, but he recognises the same coun- 
tenances repeated from time to time, particularly of 
later years that of an elderly woman, with a pecu- 
liarly arch and playful expression, and a dazzling 
brilliancy of eye, who seems just ready to speak to 
him.- They appear also in various dresses, such as 



tint •£ Um afe of Lomi XTV. $ the eofltmne of » 
eientRome; that of the modem Tmln and Gitdu; 
bat more iireq[aently of late» as in the case of the fe- 
male now mentioned, in an old-laahioned fleoWiifc 
plaid of Tartan, drawn iq> and brouf^ forwaideicr 
the head, and then croaaed below tbe elun, ai in 
plaid waa worn by aged women in hia yop n ge i Ayfc 
He can aeldom recognise among the apeebeaHf 
figare or comitenance whieh he remanEibiBia to kM 
seen; bat his own face has occaaionaUT been ji^ 
Bentedtohim,gradaallyandergoinffthe duuMeiM 
yoath to maidraod, and from maiuiood to oli «|a 
The figorea appear at varioaa timea of the di^ybift 
night and morning; they continiie bofiore hiai fer 
aome time, and he aeea them almost eonaQf vii 
with his eyee open or shot, in fkill davugfat er ■ 
durkneaa. Theyare almost alwnyv at a plMHil 
oharaeter, and he seems to coort tlieir pvaaenes ait 
aoaree of amusement to him. He finda that hs cm 
banish them by drawing his hand acroaa hia ejesiOr 
by shatting and opening Ms eyelida once ortwiee 
for a second or two ; but on theae occaaioBS they 
often appear again soon after. The figruxeasie some- 
times of the size of life, and sometimes in adi^itai e ; 
but they are alwa3r8 defined and finiahed with the 
clearness and minuteness of the finest pahntiifi 
They sometimes appear as if at a considerable A 
tance, and p^radually approach until they aeem aliaoit 
to touch his face ; at other timea they float from sidi 
to side, or disappear in ascending or descoidiDg* !■ 
general, the countenance of the apectre ia prsasttlBi 
to him ; but on some occasions he sees the bs^ of 
the head, both of males and femalea, ft*liihithfw n* 
rious faahions of wigs and headdresaea, pait^Mf 
the ilowinff fuU-bottomed wig of a former age. U 
the time when these visions beaan to appear to laa^ 
he waa in the habit of taking little or no wine, wd 
this has been his common practice ewer ainee; M 
he 0tida that any addition to his vsssl qnsDti^if 
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2 wine increases the number and vivacity of the visions. 
^ Of the effect of bodily iUness he can eive no acconnt, 
.. except that once, when he had a cold and took a few 
g. drops of laudanum, the room appeared entirely filled 
with peculiarly brilliant objects, ^Id and silver or- 
naments, and precious gems ; but the spectral visions 
were either not seen or less distinct. Another gen- 
tleman, who died some time ago at the age of eigfatyt 
for several years before his death never sat down to 
table at his meals without the impression of sitting 
down with a large party dressed in the fashion of 
fifty years back. This gentleman was blind of one 
eye, and the sight of the other was very imperfect ; 
on this account he wore over it a green shade, and 
he had often before him the image of his own coun- 
tenance, as if it were reflected from the inner sur- 
face of the shade. A very remarkable modification 
of this class of illusions has been communicated to 
me by Dr. Dewar of Stirling. It occurred in a lady 
who was quite blind, her eyes being also disorganized 
and sunk. She never walked out without seeing a 
little old woman with a red cloak and a crutch, who 
seemed to walk before her. She had no illusions 
when within doors. 

II. Real dreams, though the person was not at the 
time sensible of having slept, nor, consequently, of 
having dreamed. A person, under the influence of 
some strong mental impression, drops asleep for a 
few seconds, perhaps without being sensible of it; 
some scene or person connected with the impression 
appears in a dream, and he starts up under the con- 
viction that it was a spectral appearance. I have 
formerly proposed a conjecture by which some of 
the most authentic stories of second sight may be 
referred to this principle ; others seem to be refer- 
able to the principle to be mentioned under the next 
head. Several cases mentioned by Dr. Hibbert are 
also clearly of the nature of dreams. The analogy 

Aa3 



betffiaen dniniiiig iiid tpeetral dfaaimste iln 
t^bUy iUiutroted bjT an aiwodole whiek Ith 
lately from the gentteman to whom it oeemaiii 
eminmit medicar friend. Having oat vp Irttia 
evening, under eoaaiderafalB aozletjr about oae«f Mi 
chadien, who waa ill, he fell nelwep iii'^'~ *^* — ' 



had a fr^tM dreanifin whidi tfao ptOBiiiMifttai 
waa an immense baboon. Heawoto^tilk1hefq|K 

St up instantly, and walked to a taUe wUA wbhi 
» middle of the room. He^iraa tbaaqailaaarii 
and qmte conadoua of the artiolea arooM himtM 
elM» by the wall, in the «id of the ajjaitawatifci 
distinct^ aaw the-baboon makiiu^ the aanahanh 
grimaces which he hadaeeninBiadiMMai aadte 
spectre continiied visible Ibr about half a 



UL Intense mental eonceptioiia ao atrai^i» 
pressed imon the mind nn for thn mnnmat tnsiti 
ueved to nave a real existenee. lliia talMSBhsi 
when, along with the mental emotton, the faihiiti 
is placed in circumstances in which external iape^ 
jBions are very slight; as solitude, Hunt ligM ani 
quiescence of body. It is a state clooely boidnng 
upon dreaminff, though the vision occuia nlde the 
person is in Qie waking state. The foDowiBg ex- 
ample is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert: — ^A. fenfleaai 
wds told of the sudden death of an old and inthaits 
friend, and was deeply affected by it. The im|ins* 
sion, though partial!^ banished by the boaiiieae of thi 
day, was renewed from time to time by conveniBf 
on the subject with his family and other fiinifc 
After suroer, he went by himself to widk in a smI 
court bemnd his house, which vras boimded by efr 
tensive giurdens. The sky was clear, and the ngkt 
serene; and no light was falling iqpon the coortra 
any of the windows. As he walked down Btaii% hi 
was not thu^dng of any thing connected with ha 
deceased friend ; but when he had pro<Meded at ft 
slow pace aboat half-way across the eovt» the IgMi 
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of his fhend started up before him in a most distinct 
manner at the opposite angle of the court. '^He 
was not in Ms usual dress, but in ajcosX of a di^ar- 
ent colour, which he had for some months left off 
wearing. I could even remark a fi|[ured Test which 
he had also worn about the same time ; also a col- 
oured silk handkerchief around his neck, in which I 
had used to see him in a morning; and my powers 
of vision seemed to become more keen as I gazed 
' on the phantom before me." The narrator then 
mentions the indescribable feeling which shot 
through his frame ; but he soon recover^ himself, 
and walked briskly up to the spot, keeping his eyes 
intently fixed upon the spectre. As he approacned 
the spot it vanished, not by sinking into the earUi, 
but seeming to melt insensibly into air.* 

A similar example is related by a most intelligent 
writer in the Christian Observer for October, 1830: — 
** An intimate friend of my early years, and most, 
happy in his domestic arrangements, lost his wife 
under the most painful circumstances, suddenly, just 
afler she had apparently escapNed from the dangers 
of an untoward confinement with her first child. A 
iew weeks after this melancholy event, while trav- 
elling during the night on horseback, and in all prob- 
ability thinking over his sorrows, and contn^ting 
his present cheerless prospects with the joys which 
so lately gilded the hours of his happy home, the 
form of his lost relative appeared to be presented to 
him at a little distance in advance. He stopped his 
horse, and contemplated the vision with sreat trepi- 
dation, till in a few seconds it vanished away. 
Within a few days of this appearance, while he was 
sitting in his solitary parlour late at night, reading 
by the Ught of a shaded taper, the door, he thought, 
opened, aiifi the form of his deceased partner en- 
tered, assured him of her complete happiness, and 

. •HibbtrtaiihMittloiis,p.47QL Stemtitimm, 
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essoined him to follow her footsteps.** Thmweead 
appearance was probably a dream ; the first is d»- 
tmctljr referable to the principles stated in the pie- 
ceding; observationsb 

An interesting case referable to this head it de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott, in his late woik oo 
Demonology and Witchcraft : — '* Not lone after At 
death of a late illustrious poet, who had filled, iride 
living, a great station in the eye of the puUic, a lil^ 
rary friend, to whom the deceased had been wdl 
known, was engaged during the darkening twflifkl 
of an autumn evening in perusing one of tM poMicft- 
cations which -professed to detail tlie habits tid 
opinions of the distinguished individaal who wit 
now no more. As the reader had enjoyed the iidh 
macy of the deceased to a considerable depee, to 
was deeply interested in the publication, whidi oos- 
tained some particulars relating to himself and other 
friends. A visiter was sitting in the apartment, who 
was also engaged in reading. Their sitting-room 
opened into an entrance-hall rather fantastically 
fitted up with articles of armour, skins of wild uu- 
mals, and the like. It w£L3 when laying down his 
book, and passing into this hall, through which the 
moon was beginning to shine, that the individual of 
whom I speak saw right before him, and in a stand- 
ing posture, the exact representation of his departed 
friend, whose recollection had been so stronglr 
brought to his imagination. He stopped for a singie 
moment, so as to notice the wonderful accuracr 
with which fancy had impressed upon the bodily eyt 
the pecuUarities of dress and posture of the illiit- 
trious poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he 
felt no sentiment save that of wonder at the extra- 
ordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onwards towards the figure, which resolvM itself at 
he approached into the various materials of which 
it was composed. These were merely a screen oc- 
cupied by ^:eat-coats, shawls, plaids, and such othmr 
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1i articles as usually are found in a country entrance- 

E On this part of the aiAject I shall only add the 
following example, which I have received from Dr* 
Andrew Combe :-^A gentleman, a friend of his, has 
in his house a number of phrenological casts, among 
which is particularly conspicuous a bust of Curran. 
A servant-girl belonging to the family, after under- 
going great fatigue, awoke early one morning, and 
beheld at the foot of her bed the apparition of Cur- 
ran. He had the same pale and cadaverous aspect 
as in the bust, but he was now dressed in a sailor's 
jacket, and his face was decorated with an immense 
pair of whiskers. In a state of extreme terror she 
awoke her fellow-servant, and asked whether she 
did not see the spectre. She, however, saw nothing, 
and endeavoured to rally her out of her alarm ^— but 
the other persisted in the reality of the apparition^ 
which continued visible for several minutes. The 
gentleman, it appears, keeps a pleasure yacht, tiboe 
seamen belonging to which are frequently in the 
house. This, perhaps, was the origin of the sailor's 
dre89 in which the spectre appeared ; and the im- 
mense whiskers had also probably been borrowed 
from one of these occasional visiters. 

To the same principle we are probably to refer 
the stories of the apparitions of murdered persons 
haunting the murderer, until he wbs driven to give 
himself up to justice : many examples of this kind 
are on record. Similar effects have resulted in other 
situations from intense mental excitement. A genp 
tleman, mentioned bv Dr. Conolly, when in great 
danger of being wrecked in a boat on the Edd3rstoiie 
rocks, said he actually saw his family at the moment 
In simil^ circumstances of extreme and immediate 
danger, others have described the history of their 
past lives being represented to them in such a vivid 
maimer, that at a smgle glance the whole was before 
them^ without the power of banishing the impres- 
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sion. To this head we are also to refer some of the 
stories of second sight, — namely, by supposing that 
they consisted of spectral illusions arising out of 
strong mental impression, and by some natunl 
coincidence fulfilled in the same manner as we hxn 
seen in reg^urd to dreams. Many of these anecdotes 
are evidently embellished and exaggerated ; but the 
following I have received from a most respectable 
clergyman, as being to his personal knowledr 
strictly true : In one of the Western Isles of Scot- 
land, a congregation was assembled on a SandaT 
morning, and in immediate expectation of the appear- 
ance of the clergyman, when a man started up, ut- 
tered a scream, and stood looking to the pulpit with 
a countenance expressive of terror. As sooo as 
he could be prevailed on to speak, be exclained, 
*' Do you not see the minister in the pulpit dressed 
in a shroud !'' — ^A few minutes after this occurrence 
the clergyman appeared in his place, and conducted 
the service, apparently in his usual health ; but in a 
day or two after was taken ill and died before the 
following Sunday. 

The effect of opium is well known in giving an 
impression of reality to the visions of conception 
oi imagination : several striking examples of this 
will be found in the Confessions of an Opium-Eater. 
These are in general allied, or actually amount to 
the delusions of doiirium, but they are sometimes 
entirely of a different nature. My respected friend, 
the late Dr. Gregory, was accustomed to relate a 
remarkable instance which occurred to himself. He 
had gone to the north country by sea to visit a ladr. 
a near relation, in whom he felt deeply inten'sted« 
and who was in an advcuiced state of consumption. 
In returning from the visit, he had taken a mooerate 
dose of laudanuni, with the view of preventing sea- 
sickness, and was lying on a couch in the cabin, when 
the figure of the lady appeared before him in so dis- 
tinct a manner that her actual presence could not 
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have been more vivid. He was quite awake, and 
fully sensible that it was a phantasm produced by 
the opiate, along with his intense mental feeling, but 
he was unable<by any effort to banish the vision. 

Some time ago I attended a gentleman affected 
with a painful local disease, requiring the use of 
large opiates, but which often failed in producing 
sleep. In one watchful night there passed before 
him a long and regular exhibition of characters and 
transactions, connected with certain occurrences 
whioh had been the subject of much conversation in 
Edinburgh some time before. The characters suc- 
ceeded each other with all the regularity and vivid- 
ness of a theatrical exhibition : he heard their con- 
versation and long speeches that were occasionally 
made, some of which were in rhyme ; and he dis- 
tinctly remembered, and repeated next day, long 
passages from these poetical effusions. He was 
quite awake, and quite sensible that the whole was 
a phantasm ; and he remarked that when he opened 
his eyes the vision vanished, but instantly reappeared 
whenever he closed them. 

IV. Erroneous impressions connected with bodily 
disease, generally disease in the brain. . The illu- 
sions, in these cases, arise in a manner strictly an- 
alogous to dreaming, and consist Qf some former cir- 
cumstances recall^ into the mind, and believed for 
the time to have a real and present existence. The 
diseases in connexion with which they arise are 
generally of an apoplectic or inflammatory charac- 
ter, — sometimes epileptic; and they are very fre- 
quent in the affection called delirium tremens, which 
is produced by a continued use of intoxicating 
liquors. * Dr. Gregory used to mention in his lectures 
a gentleman liable to epileptic fits, in whom the 
paroxysm was generally preceded by the iqppeaiance 
of an old woman in a red cloak, who seemed to come 
up to him, and strike him on the head with her 
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erutch ; at that instant he fell down in the fit It is 
probable that there was in this case a sodden attad 
of headache connected with the accession of the 
paroxysm, and that this led to the vision in the same 
manner as bodily feelings give rise to dreams. Ooe 
of the most singular cases on record of spectnl 
illusions referable to this class, is that of Nicotai, i 
bookseller in Berlin, as described by himself, aad 
quoted by Dr. Ferriar: — By strong* mental emotioos 
he seems to have been thrown into a state border 
ing upon mania ; and, while in this condition; was 
haunted constantly, while awake, for several months, 
by figures of men, women, animals, and birds. A 
similar case is mentioned by Dr. Alderston:^— A 
man who kept a dram-shop saw a soldier endeafonr- 
ing to force himself into nis house in a mensem; 
manner ; and, in rushing forward to prevent hin, 
he was astonished to find it a phantom. He htd af- 
terward a succession of visions of persons long desd» 
and others who were living. This man was cared 
by bleeding and purgatives : and the souree of his 
first vision was traced to a quarrel which he bad 
some time before with a drunken soldier. A gentle- 
man from America, who is also mentioned by Dr. 
Alderston,. was seized with severe headacbej and 
complained of troublesome dreams ; and, at the same 
time, had distinct, visions of his wife and family, 
whom he had left in America. In the state of deli- 
rium tremens such visions are common, and assume 
a variety of forms. I have known a patient de- 
scribe distinctly a dance of fairies going on in tbe 
floor of the apartment, and give a most minute ac- 
count of their figures and dresses. 

Similar phantasms occur in various forms, in feN 
rile diseases. A lady whom I attended some years 
ago on account of an inflammatory affection of the 
chest, awoke her husband one night, at the com- 
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mencement of her disorder, and begged him to gel 
up instantly. She said she had distinctly seen a 
man enter the apartment, pass the foot of her bed, and 
go into a closet which entered from the opposite side 
of the room. She was quite awake, and fully con- 
vinced of the reality of the appearance ; and, even 
after the closet was examined, it was found almost 
impossible to convince her that it was a delusion. 
There are numerous examples of this kind on record* 
The writer in the Christian Observer, lately referred 
to, mentions a lady who, during a severe illness, re- 
peatedly saw her father, who resided at the distance 
of many hundred miles, come to her bedside, and, 
withdrawing the curtain, address her in his usual 
voice and manner. A farmer, mentioned by the 
same writer, in returning from a market, was deeply 
aifected by a most extraordinary brilliant light, 
which he thought he saw upon the road, and by an 
appearance in the light, which he supposed to be our 
Saviour. He was greatly alarmed, and spurring his 
horse, galloped home ; remained agitated during the 
evening; was .seized with typhus fever, then pre- 
vailing in the neighbourhood, and died in about ten 
days. It was afterward aJscertained that on the 
morning of the. day of the supposed vision, before 
he left home, he had complained of headache and 
languor ; and there can be no doubt that the spectral 
appearance was connected with the commencement 
of the fever. Entirel]^ analogous to this, but still 
more striking in its circumstances, is a case which 
I have received from an eminent medical friend; 
and the subject of it was a near relation of his owd« 
a lady about fifty. On returning one evening from 
a party, she went into a dark room to lay aside 
some part of her dress, when she saw distinctly be- 
fore her the figure of death, as a skeleton, with his 
arm uplifted, and a dart in hand. He instantiy 
aimed a blow at her with the dart, which seemed to 
strike her on the left side. The same night she wa« 
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seized with fever, accompanied by sjnnptoms of ii- 
flammation in the left side ; hut recovered after a 
severe illness. So strongly was the vision impressei 
upon her mind, that even for some time after her re- 
covery she could not pass the door of the roon 
in which it occurred, without discovering agitatioi, 
---declaring that it was there she met with bar 
illness. 

A highly intelligent friend, whom I attended 
several years ago, in a mild but very protracted 
fever, without dehrium, had frequent interriiirf 
with a spectral visiter, who presented the appeu^ 
ance of an old gray-headed man, of a most beoif- 
nant aspect. His visits were always condoctM 
exactly in the same manner : he entered the room 
by a door which was on the left-hand side of tbs 
bed, passed the end of the bed, and seated himself 
on a chair on the right-hand side : he then fixed 
his eyes upon the patient with an expression of in- 
tense interest and pity, but never spoke ; contiooed 
distinctly visible for some seconds, and then seemed 
to vanish into air. His visits were sometimes re- 
peated daily for several days, but sometimes he 
missed a day : — and the appearance continued for 
several weeks. The same gentleman on another 
occasion, when in perfect health, sitting in his par- 
lour in the evening, saw distinctly in the comer of 
the room a female ^gure in a kneeling posture, viho 
continued visible for several seconds. 

In a lady, whose case is mentioned in the Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science for April, 1830, there was 
an illusion affecting both sight and hearing. She 
repeatedly heard her husband^s voice calling to her 
by name, as if from an adjoining room ; and on one 
occasion, saw his figure most distinctlv, standioff 
before the fire in the drawing-room, when he had 
left the house half an hour before. She went and 
sat down within two feet of the figure, supposini^ it 
to l>e her husbuid, and was greatly astoniahed thit 
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he did not answer when she spoke to him. The 
figure continued vitiible for several minutes, then 
moved towards a window at the farther end of the 
room, and there disappeared. A few days after this 
appearance, she saw the figure of a cat lying on the 
hearth-rug; and, on another occasion, while adjust- 
ing her hair before a mirror, late at night, she saw 
the countenance of a friend, dressed in a sliroud, 
reflected from the mirror, as if looking over her 
shoulder. This lady had been for some time in 
ba(^ health, being affected with pectoral complaints, 
and much nervous debility. A remarkable feature 
of this case was the illusion of hearing; and of this 
i have received another example from a medical 
friend in England. A clergyman, aged fifty-six, 
accustomed to full living, was suddenly seized with 
vomiting, vertigo, and ringing in his ears, and con- 
tinued in rather an alarming condition for several 
days. During this time, he had the sound in his 
ears of tunes most distinctly played, and in accurate 
succession. This patient had, at the same time, a 
very remarkable condition of vision, such as I have 
not heard of in any other case. All objects appeared 
to him inverted. This peculiarity continued three 
days, and then ceased gradually ; — the objects by 
degrees changing their position, first to the hori- 
zontal, and then to the erect. 

V. To these sources of spectral illusions, we are 
to add, though not connected with our present sub- 
ject, those which originate in pure misconception; 
the imagination working up into a spectral illusion 
something which is reaUy a very trivial occurrence. 
Of this class is an anecdote, mentioned by Dr. Hib- 
bert, of a whole ship's company being thrown into 
the utmost state of consternation by the apparition 
of a cook who had died a few days before. He was 
distinctly seen walking ahead of the ship, with a 
peculiar gait, by which he was distinguished when 
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alive, from havings one of his legs shorter than the 
other. On steering the ship towards the object, it 
was found to be a piece of floating wreck. A storr 
referable to the same principle is related by Dr. 
Ferriar : — A gentleman travelling in the Highlands 
of Scotland was conducted to a bedroom whirh 
was reported to be haunted by the spirit of a man 
who had there committed suicide. In the night he 
awoke under the influence of a frightful dream, aod 
found himself sittuig up in bed with a pistol grasped 
in his right-hand. On looking round the room he 
now discovered, by the moonlight, a corpse dressed 
in a shroud reared against the wall, close by the 
window ; the features of the body, and every part 
of the funeral apparel being perceived distinctly. 
On recovering from the first impulse of terror, so 
far as to investigate the source of the phanton, it 
was found to be produced by the moonbeams fonS' 
ing a long bright image through the broken window. 
Two esteemed friends of mine, while travelling ii 
the Highlands, had occasion to sleep in separate 
beds in one apartment. One of them, having awoke 
in the night, saw by the moonlight a skeleton hang- 
ing from the head of his friend's bed, — every part 
of it being perceived in the most distinct manner. 
He instantly got up to investigate the source of the 
illusion, and found it to be produced by the moon- 
beams falling upon the drapery of the bed, which 
had been thrown back, in some unusual manner, on 
account of the heat of the weather. He returned 
to bed and soon fell asleep. But havinfr awoke 
again some time after, the skeleton was still so dis- 
tinctly before him, that he could not sleep without 
again getting up to trace the origin of the phantom. 
Determined not to be disturbed a third time, he now 
brought down the curtain into its usual state, and 
the ueleton appeared no more. 
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PART IV. 

APPLICATION OF THE RULES OF PHtLO- 
SOPHICAL INVESTIGATION TO MEDICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Thcrb has been much difference of opinion among 
philosophers in regard to the place which medicine 
18 entitled to hold among the physical sciences ; for 
while one has maintained that it '* rests upon an 
eternal basis, and has within it the power of rising 
to perfection," it has been distinctly asserted by 
another, that ** almost the only resource of medicine 
is the art of conjecturing." " The following apo- 
logue," says D'Alembert, " made by a physician, a 
man of wit^d of philosophy, represents very well 
the state of that science. Nature," says he, **i8 
fighting with disease; a blind man armed with a 
club, that is, the physician, comes to settle the differ- 
ence. He first tries to make peace ; when he can- 
not accomplish this, he lifts his club and strikes at 
random ; if he strikes the disease, he kills the dis- 
ease ; if he strikes nature, he kiUs nature." ** An 
eminent ph)rsician," says the same writer, ** renounc- 
ing a practice which he had exercised for thirty 
years, said, * I am wearied of guessing.' " 

The uncertainty of medicine, which is thus a 
theme both for the philosopher and the humourist, is 
deeply felt by the practical physician in the daily 
exercise of his art. It becomes, therefore, an in- 
quiry of the utmost importance, — what the sources 
of this uncertainty are, — where that point is in our 
researches at which its influence begiiUt— Hand* when 
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we arrive at this point, what the means are byivUeh 

it may be diminished. 

The perfect uniformity of all the phemoneniof 
nature we have seen to be the foundation of the 
certainty of results in physical science. For wbei 
the order and relations of these phenomena hm 
once been ascertained, we calculate with confideMC 
that they will continue to observe the same order. 
Proceeding upon this confidence, in relations whkh 
have been observed regarding the heavenly bodies, 
the astronomer foretels their positions even at nij 
distant periods. In the same manner, the chyDiit, 
having ascertained the actions which take place 
when certain shbstances are brought into contact, 
and the new combinations which follow, decidea 
with confidence that, in every instance in wUeh 
these agents are brought together, the same aetioia 
will take place, and will be followed by the aane 
combinations. This confidence, which lies at the 
foundation of all science, we have seen to be ao 
original or instinctive principle, and i|^t the result 
of experience ; but it is the province of experience 
to ascertain the particular sequences to which it 
may be applied ; in other words, to distinguish casaal 
relations and sequences from those which we are 
entitled to consider as uniform. 

The uncertainty of medicine resolves itself chieflr 
into an apparent want of that uniformity of phe- 
nomena, which is so remarkable in other branchei 
of physical science. There are, in particular, two 
departments of our inquiries, in which we feel con- 
tinually the effect of this want of uniformity,— the 
characters and the progress of disease, aind the 
action of external agents upon the body. 

Since medicine was first cultivated as a scienre* 
a leading object of attention has ever been to a»> 
certain the characters or symptoms by which par- 
ticular internal diseases are indicated, and 1^ which 
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they are distinguished from other diseases which 
resei4ble them. But, with the accumulated experi'* 
ence of ages bearing upon this important subject, 
oor extended observation has only served to con* 
▼ince us how deficient we are in this department* 
and how often, even in the first step in our progress, 
we are left to conjecture. A writer of high eminence 
has even hazarded the assertion that those persons 
are most confident in regard to the characters of 
disease whose knowledge is most limited, and that 
more extended observation generally leads to doubt. 
After showing the uncertainty of the symptoms 
which are usually supposed to indicate effusion in 
the thorax, Morgagni adds the remarkable assertion 
to which I here allude: **qui enim plura corpora 
inspexerunt, hi saltem, cum illi nil dubitant, epsi 
dubitare didicerunt." If such uncertainty han^ 
over our knowledge of the characters of disease, it 
will not be denied that at least an equal degree of on* 
certainty attends its progress. We have learned, for 
example, the various modes by which internal in- 
flammation terminates, — as resolution, suppuration, 
gangrene, adhesion, and effusion ; but, in regard to 
a particular case of inflammation which is before us, 
how little notion can we form of what will be its 
progress, or how it will terminate* 

An equal or even a more remarkable uncertainty 
attends all our researches on the second head to 
which I have referred, namely, the action of exter- 
nal agents upon the body. These engage our atten- 
tion in two respects, — as causes of disease, and as 
remedies; and in both these views the action of 
them is fraught with the highest degree of uncer- 
tainty. In regard to the action of external agents 
as causes of disease, we may take a single example 
in the effects of cold. Of six individuate who have 
been exposed to cold in the same degree, and, so 
far as we can judge, under the same circumstances, 
one nay be seized with inflammation of the lungit 
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one with diarrhoea, and one with rheumatism, wkife 
three may escape without any injury. No k« 
remarkable is the uncertainty in regard to the actioB 
of remedies. One case appears to yield with readi- 
ness to the remedies that are employed ; on another, 
which we have every reason to believe to be of the 
same nature, no effect is produced in arresting iu 
fatal process ; while a third, which threatened to 
be equally formidable, appears to cease without the 
operation of any remedy at all. 

With these complicated sources of uncertaint;^ 
which meet us at every step in our medical inquineii 
it is almost unnecessary to contrast the perfect uni- 
formity of phenomena, on a confidence in which we 
proceed in other departments of science. VTbeo 
we mix together pieces of zinc, sulphuric acid, and 
water, we pronounce with perfect confidence that 
the water will be decomposed, hydrogen evolved, 
the metal oxidated, the oxyd dissolved, and sulphate 
of zinc produced ; we pronounce with equal confi- 
dence on all the properties, mechanical and chymi- 
cal, of the new compound which is thus to he 
formed ; and in no case have we the smallest doubt 
of the exact occurrence of every step in this com- 
plicated process. With what different feelinis we 
contemplate, in its commencement, a case of dan- 
gerous internal disease, — its probable progress and 
termination, and the effect which our remedies are 
likely to produce in arresting it, — ^those best can 
tell who have most experienced them. 

The certainty of a science, as was formerly stated, 
depends upon two circumstances; namely, the fa- 
cility with which we ascertain the true relations 
and tendencies of things, or trace effects to their 
true causes, and causes to their true effects ; and 
the confidence with which we rely on the actions, 
dependent on these relations, continuing to occur 
in all cases with perfect uniformity. This confr 
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dence we easily attain in those sciences in which 
we have to deal only with inanimate matter. We 
do 80 by means of experiments, in which, by placing^ 
the substances in various circumstances towards 
each other, we come to ascertain their true tenden- 
cies with perfect certainty, and to separate them 
from the influence of all associations which are 
only casual and incidental. Having thus discovered 
their tendencies or actions, we rely with confidence 
on these continuing to be uniform ; and should we 
in any instance be disappointed in the action which 
we wish to produce, we are able to trace the cause 
by which the expected result has been prevented, 
and to obviate the effect of its interference. 

In both these respects we find in medicine a dt' 
gree of uncertainty which marks a striking distinc- 
tion between it and the purely physical sciences. 

I. There is great difficulty in medicine in tracing 
effects to their true causes, and causes to their true 
effects. This difficulty has already been illustrated 
by the same cause appearing to produce in different 
instances different diseases, or no disease at all ; and 
by a disease seeming to subside under the use of z 
remedy which, in a similar case, fails to produce the 
smallest benefit. When we find our researches thus 
encumbered with uncertainty, we cannot, as in other 
sciences, clear them from the influence of casual re- 
lations by means of direct experiment; but are 
obliged to trust chiefly to the slow course of obser- 
vation, as the relations happen to be presented to us. 
Hence just conclusions are arrived at slowly, and 
we may be obliged to go on through a long course 
of observations, before we arrive at any results 
which we feel to be worthy of confidence. Henoe 
also arises the great temptation to grasp at partial 
and premature conclusions, from which medical 
science has suffered so much injury. For when 
such conclusions are brought forward with confidence 
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as long a course of observation may be required bt 
exposing their fallacy as might have been suflkient 
for ascertaining the truth. In this respect we m 
the remarkable difierence between medicine and tfae 
purely physical sciences ; as, in the latter, a siofle 
experiment may often be sufficient to overturn fiie 
most plausible hypothesis, or to establish one which 
has been proposed only in conjecture. 

II. Even after we have ascertained the true reli- 
tions and tendencies of things, we are constanthr 
liable to disappointment in medicine, when we et* 
deavour to produce certain results by bringing these 
tendencies into action. This arises from the sileit 
operation of a new order of causes, by which the 
phenomena of disease are varied and modified; tod 
b}' which the action of external agents is aided, 
modified, or counteracted in a manner which iito> 
gether eludes our researches. The causes which 
thus operate are certain powers in the living body 
itself, the action of which is entirely beyond our 
control ; and others arising out of the peculiarities 
of age, sex, temperament of body and mind, and 
mental emotions ; constituting a class of agents of a 
most powerful kind, of which it is impossible lo es- 
timate the combined operation. It is farther to be 
kept in view, that these various agents may be act- 
ing together, or in opposition to each other, or under 
a variety of combinations; and that, in reference to 
our attempts to act upon the body by remedies, they 
may be operating in concert with, or in opposition 
to these attempts. Hence arises a most extensire 
source of uncertainty in all our investi^tions, of 
which it is impossible to calculate the effect, or the 
extent. Hence also arises that apparent want of 
uniformity in the phenomena of disease, by which 
we are so much impeded in our researches; and 
that want of uniformity in the action of remedies, 
by which our efforts in medicine are so oAen dis- 
appointed. 
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m. Another source of uncertainty in the practi- 
cal art of medicine is the difficulty which we find 
m applying to new cases the knowledge which we 
have acquired from observation. This application 
is made upon the principle either of expenence or 
analogy. We are said to proceed upon experience 
when the circumstances m the new case are the 
same as in those cases from which our knowledge 
was derived. When the circumstances are not the 
same, but similar, we proceed upon analogy; and 
our confidence in the result is weaker than when 
we proceed upon experience. The more numerous 
the points of resemblance are, the greater is our 
confidence, because it approaches the more nearly 
to that which we derive from experience ; and the 
fewer the points of resemblance, our confidence is 
more and more diminished. W^hen, in the practice 
of medicine, we apply to new cases the knowledge 
acquired from others which we believe to have been 
of the same nature, the difficulties are so great, that 
it is doubtful whether in any case we can properly 
be said to act upon experience, as we do in other 
departments of science. For we have not the means 
of determining with certainty, that the condition of 
the disease, the habit of the patient, and all the cir- 
cumstances which enter into the character of the 
affection, are in any two cases precisely the same : 
and if they differ in any one particular, we cannot 
be said to act from experience, but only from analog. 
The difficulties and sources of uncertainty which 
meet us at every stage of such investigations are, 
in fact, so great and numerous^ that those who have 
had the most extensive opportunities of observation 
will be the first to acknowledge that our pretendei 
experience must, in general, sink into ansdogy, and 
even our analogy too often into conjecture. 

In a science encumbered with so many difficulties, 
and encompassed by so many sources of error, it is 
obvious what cause we have for proceeding with the 
ntmoet caution, and for advancing from titii^ ^ ^mis^ 
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with the greatest circumspectioiu In aktemptaf a 
slight outline of a subject so extensive and so n- 
poilant, I shall confine myself to a few leading nki 
of a strictly practical nature. 

The objects to be kept in view in all our infoli- 
gations appear to be the following :-— 

I. To acquire an extensive collection of wdI-» 

thenticated facts. 

II. To arrange, classify, combine, or w&puik 
these facts. 

III. To trace among the facts, sequences, or rdi- 
tions, particularly the relation of cause and dktu 

IV. From an extensive collection of focts to de- 
duce general facts or general principles. 



SECTION I. 

OF THC ACQUISITION AND RECEPTION OF FACTS. 

Thr foundation of all knowledge must be a care- 
ful and extensive acquisition of facts ; and the first 
duty of an inquirer in any department of science it 
to bind himself down to such a patient accumula- 
tion, bewaring of all premature attempts to combine 
or generalize them. 

In the acquisition of facts, we depend partly oa 
our own observation, and partly on the testimony 
of others. The former source is necessarily limited 
in extent, but it is that in which we have the greater 
confidence ; for, in receiving facts on the testirooay 
of others, we require to be satisfied, not only of Ika 
veracity of the iiarratQn.bat abao of llicir h^lum 
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philosophical observers, and of the opportunities 
which they have had of ascertaining the facts. In 
the degree of evidence which we require for new 
facts, we are also influenced, as was formerly stated* 
by their probability, or th^ir accordance with facts 
previously known to us ; and for facts which appear 
to us improbable, we require a higher amount of 
testimony than for those in accorcUmce with our 
previous knowledge. This necessary caution, how- 
ever, while it preserves us from credulity, should 
not, on the other hand, be allowed to engender skep- 
ticism ; for both these extremes are equafiy unworthy 
of a mind which devotes itself with candour to the 
discovery of truth. 

In forming a collection of facts, therefore, in 
reference to any investigation, we may- state the 
cautions to be observed, and the errors to be guarded 
against, as chiefly referable to the following points : 

I. Receiving facts on the testimony of persons 
of doubtful veracity, or whom we suspect of having 
purposes to answer by disguising, colouring, or ' 
modifying them. 

II. Receiving facts on the testimony of persons 
of whom we have doubts of their opportunities of 
acquiring correct information, or of their powers 
and habits of accurate observation : receiving, for 
example, important statements on the authority of 
hasty and superficial observers, or of incompetent 
persons, not professional. 

III. Partial statements of facts bearing upon one 
view of a subject, or one side of a auestion, or col- 
lected in support of a particular doctrine. ThiSy 
when simply stated, will be universally admitted to 
be an error of the first magnitude in every scientific 
investigation ; and yet, I imagine, it would not be 
diflicult, even in very recent times, to find soinft 
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lemarKable examples of it. There is, indn^ 
scarcely any doctrine which may not in the burii 
of an ingenious person be wrought up in this mn* 
ner into a fair system, amply supported by factf ; 
and it is obvious that nothing can be more contmj 
to the rules of sound inquiry. On this ground, we 
may even make it a rule to receive with suspickH 
the statements of a writer, when we find him firtt 
proposing his doctrine, and then proceeding to coQect 
from ail quarters facts in support of it. 8och t 
mode of investigation must be considered as con- 
trary to the principles of fair induction ; for tbne 
lead us first to take a full view of the facte, and thco 
to trace the principles or doctrines which arise out 
of them. 

IV. Receiving; as facts on which important con- 
clusions are to be founded circumstances which aie 
trivial, incidental, or foreign to the subject For 
example, in the investigation of affections of the 
spinal cord, appearances have been often considered 
as indicative of disease, which we have good reason 
to believe have arisen merely from the position of 
the body after death. In the same manner, in the 
investigation of a certain class of diseases, an im- 
portant place has been assigned to slight appearances 
m the gastro-intestinal membrane, whicn, we have 
reason to believe, are entirely incidental, and worthy 
of no confidence in a pathological inquiry 

V. Receiving as facts statements which falsefr 
obtain that name. The sources of fallacy to be kept 
in view under this head are chiefly the folIowmg>- 

(1.) Receiving as facts statements which are not 
facts but opinions. — A person dies after being afiected 
with a certain set of symptoms, and we find, on ex- 
amination after death, the usual appearances of hy- 
drocephalus. Another is seized with similar sviq^ 
toms, and recovers* He is therefore Mid toltf** 
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recovered from hydrocephalus, and such a statement 
is often given as a medical fact. The man's recov- 
ery from certain symptoms is a fact ; that he recov- 
ered from h;^drocephalus is not a fact, but an opinion. 

(2.) Receiving as a fact a statement which only 
assumes the relation of facts. — A person recovers 
from a particular ^sease, while he was using a par- 
ticular remedy. His recovery is ascribed to the 
effect of the remedy ; and the cure of the disease by 
this remedy is often given as a medical fact. The 
man's recovery is a fact ; and that he used the remedy 
is another fact; but the connexion of the remedy 
with his recovery we are not entitled to assume as 
a fact : — It is tracing between the facts the relation 
of cause and effect, — ^a process of the utmost deUcacy, 
and not to be admittea on any occasion without the 
greatest caution. 

(3.) Receiving as facts general statements, or the 
generalization of facts. One of the most common 
examples of this error occurs, when a statement is 

S'ven of a symptom or set of symptoms as certainly 
agnostic of any particular disease, or of a par- 
ticular morbid condition of an internal organ. Such 
a statement we hold to be of no value, unless we 
have absolute confidence in the narrator, both in 
regard to his habits as a philosophical observer, and 
to the extent of the observations on which his state- 
ment is founded. But, with every possible advan- 
tage in these respects, we are to exercise the utmost 
caution before we receive the relation thus stated 
as a fact ; for it is to be kept in mind, that it is not 
properly a fact, but a generalization of facts. Some 
writers, for instance, have maintained with much 
confidence that a particular state of rigidity of some 
of the limbs is distinctly characteristic of ramollisse- 
ment of the brain. But farther observation has 
shown that the disease may exist without this symp- 
tom, and that this condition of the limbs may appear 
in connexioD with other diseases. Their observatioa 
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of facts was in so far correct, that this state of 
Jimbs does very often accompany ramollissementof 
the brain ; the error consisted in giving it as a gene- 
ral fact, or a fact applicable to all cases of ramol- 
lissement^ which is without foundation. Yet such 
statements, when brought forward with confidence, 
are often received as facts, and rested upon as estab* 
lished principles ; and then the facts by which their 
fallacy might be detected are apt to be overlooked 
or forgotten. 

This may perhaps be considered as one of the 
most prevailing errors in the modern scipnce of 
medicine ; and it is indeed astonishing to observe the 
confidence with which such statements are brought 
forward, and the facility with which they are received 
as equivalent to facts, without attention to the nismi- 
fold sources of fallacy with which they are encum- 
bered. Does a writer, for example, tell us he has 
ascertained that the spinal cord is diseased inaH 
cases of tetanus. If we knew that such a state- 
ment had been founded on the careful observaiion 
of a hundred cases, it would be of value ; if it was 
deduced from a few, its value is greatly diminished. 
But even if it had been deduced from the larger 
number, certain doubts would still arise in con- 
sidering -the relation thus stated as a fact. "We 
should naturally ask ourselves, — was the narrator 
qualified to judge of the facts and their relations,— 
were the cases referred to all really cases of tetanus, 
— were the appearances in the cord such as could 
properly be considered as indicating disease, or might 
any of them have been mere changes of colour, or 
other incidental appearances, which might have taken 
place after death, or might have been the effect of the 
convulsion rather than its cause, — or were they such 
changes as may be found in other cases without any 
symptoms of tetanus 1 Other sources of fallacy will 
come into view, if the statement be, that the' nar- 
rator has uniformly found a certain remedy of greti 
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efficacy in a particular disease. Here, in the first 
place, similar questions occur as in the former 
mstance ; — on how many cases did he found his 
statement, — ^how did he ascertain the disease,— and 
was he qualified to decide that it really was a case 
of the disease which he alleges t But, supposing all 
these questions to be answered in a satisfactory man- 
ner, others still arise, namely^ — ^had the alleged treat* 
nient really any influence on the recovery of the 
patients,--did they get well in consequence of the 
treatment, or in spite of it, or altogether indepen- 
dently of it, — have not similar cases recovered spon- 
taneously, or under modes of treatment entirely 
diiferentt Such is the uncertainty of causation and 
generalization in medicine ; and such is the danger 
of receiving general statements as equivalent to facts. 

VI. In forming a collection of facts on which we 
are to found any conclusions, it is always to be kept 
in mind that fallacy may arise from the absence of 
important facts, as weU as from the reception of 
statements which are untrue. Hence the erroneous 
conclusions that maybe deduced from statements 
which are strictly true; and hence the fallacious 
systems that are built up with every appearance of 
plausibility and truth, when facts are collected on 
one side of a question, or in support of a particular 
doctrine. 

In formmg a collection of facts, therefore, as the 
preliminary step in any inquiry, the following rules 
ought to be kept strictly and constantly in view before 
we advance to any conclusions : — , 

L That all the facts be fully ascertained, — ^that 
those collected by ourselves be derived from siiffi- 
cient observation, — and that those which we receive 
from others be received only on the testimony of 
persons fully qualified to judge of their accuracy, 

Cc2 
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and who have had sufficient opDoriunitles of »- 

quiring them. 

II. That the statement include a iiill and fairTiev 
of all the facts which ought to be taken into the in* 
vesiigation ; that none of them be disguieed* or nodi- 
fied so as to be made to bear upon a particular do^ 
trine ; and that no essential facts be wanting. 

III. That the statement do not include facts which 
are trivial, incidental, or foreign to the subject 

TV. That we do not receive as facts statementi 
which are not facts, but opinions or general n- 
sumptions. 



SECTION n. 

OF ARRANOINO, COMBINING, AND SEPARATUrG TACTS. 

The precautions now suggested appear to be those 
which it is necessary to keep in view in making a 
collection of facts respecting any subject under in- 
vestigation. Our next step is to arrange the facts 
according to the characters in which they agree ; to 
separate from the mass those which appear to be 
only fortuitous or occasional concomitants ; and to 
place by themselves those which we have reason to 
consider as a uniform and legitimate series or se- 
quence. This is the first step towards tracing the 
relations of the facts ; and in every investigation it 
is a process of the utmost consequence. In Uie other 
departments of physical science this object is accom- 
plished by means of experiments. These are so con- 
trived as to bear distinctly upon particular points; 
and by the result of them we are enabled to separate 
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associations which are incidental from those which 
are uniform ; or, in other words, to ascertain what 
number of the circumstances which we find asso- 
ciated in a particular series are really connected wiih 
the result which follows. In medicine this is a pro- 
cess of greater difficulty, because we are obliged to 
trust to the slower course of minute and iong-cOn- 
tinued observation. 

The rules to be observed under this head are essen- 
tial to every department of medical inquiry; but, 
perhaps, they are peculiarly important in our obser- 
Tatious respecting the pAenomena of disease. By 
this, we mean such an acquaintance with the symp- 
toms which characterise particular diseases, and the 
morbid appearances in the cases which are fatal, as 
shall enable us to trace the relation between the 
symptoms and the nature and seat of the disease. 
A full collection of uniform and essential facts on 
these subjects, cleared as far as we are able from 
all incidental combinations, is the only true founda- 
tion of medical science ; and every system, however 
ingenious, whibh rests upon any other, can be nothing 
better than hypothesis and conjecture. It is an es- 
sential but mfficult part of medical investigation, 
and one which we must conduct with much patience, 
without allowing ourselves to be seduced by theory 
or system from the path of rigid observation. In 
prosecuting it we must be cautious in considering 
our conclusions as perfect, but make it our constant 
study by further observation to clear them more and 
more from every source of error. 

Whatever leads the mind from the importance and 
the difficulty of this investigation is injurious to medi- 
cal science. The error to be chiefly avoided is a 
fondness for system ; and I must confess my suspi- 
cion that, in this respect, a zeal for nosology has 
been unfavourable to the progress of medicine. The 
nosologist proceeds upon the principle that the char- 
acters of disease are, to a certain extent, fixed and 
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determin^.d, like the botanical oharactera of a pbol 
or the ch3m[iical properties of a mineraL Hence i! 
too frequently happens that individual cases are co» 
pared with the system, instead of the system beiaf 
corrected bjr further observation. In this iDiiua 
young practitioners are in danger of attempting M 
ascertam a disease by its agreement with the ooiO' 
logical characters, and are drawn away from thit 
minute attention to the phenomena which alone cc 
lead to correct diagnosis. Thus, a medical mm 
might argue with regard to a case indicating disease 
in the brain, that there can be no effusion, because 
the pulse has never been below the natural standard 
or because the pupils are not dilated ; or, with reguiti 
to an affection of the abdomen, that there is no in- 
flammation, because the pulse is strong and tlv 
bowels open. Nosology, it is true, teaches him thi*. 
in hydrocephalus, at a certain period, the pulse be- 
comes slow, and the pupils dilated ; and that, in intes- 
tinal inflammation, the pulse is small and the bow«ls 
obstructed ; but no great extent of observation is re- 
quired to show that the symptoms «iow mentioned 
are not uniform or essential to these diseases. Surh 
a confidence in system must be equally injurious to 
the improvement of the individual, and to the pro- 
gress of medical science; and the examples now 
given will be sufficient to illustrate the importance 
df the rule which these obseivations are intended to 
convey, — separating facts which are occasional or 
incidental from those which are uniform and essential. 
On this subject I shall only add the following anec- 
dote, which I lately received from a medical man of 
very high intelligence. At an early period of hi< 
career as a naval surgeon he was left in charge of a 
ship on the West India station, when several sailun 
presented themselves with an affection of the It-irs 
the nature of wliich was entirely new to him. Hut- 
ing expressed his difficulty to one of the officers, ni't 
medical, he was promptly told that the disease was 
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•ctnrvy, and that if fte examined the gums of his pa- 
tients he would find sufficient evidence. To this he 
replied that the thinfjf was impossible, because in the 
nosology of Dr. Cullen it was expressly specified 
that scurvy occurs " in regione frigida." He was, 
however, soon convinced that the disease was really 
scurvy, though it occurred in the West Indies ; and, 
as he added, received a most important lesson, — ^to 
observe for himself, instead of trusting to systems. 



SECTION III. 

or TRACINa AMONG FACTS THV RELATION OF CAUSE AND 

EFFECT. 

Our knowledge of cause and effect, in reference to 
any two particular events, is founded entirely upon 
the observation of a uniform sequence of the events; 
or of the one following the other in a uniform man- 
ner in a great number of instances. The greater 
the mmiber of instances is in which the sequelnce 
has taken place, with the greater confidence, as for- 
merly remarked, do we expect it to take place again 
under similar circumstances ; and every single in- 
stance in which it does not occur weakens this con- 
fidence, unless we can discover some adequate cause 
by which the sequence was interrupted. The result 
of this confidence is, that when we observe the first 
of two such events, we expect the second to follow 
it ; and that when we observe the second, we con- 
clude the first has preceded it : the first we call cause, 
the second effect. 

In every department of science it is a step of the 
utmost delicacy to assign to two events this relation ; 
and manifold errors arise from assigning it on inade- 
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quale grounds, — ^that is, on an msufficient mmlKrof 
observations. In medical science we have fatiSm 
to contend with peculiar difficulties and sourcei tf 
error. These have been already mentioned n n> 
ferable to two classes, — ^namely, the difficidtjoif 
tracing effects to their true causes, and cauM to 
their true effects ; and the manner in which the mi 
tendencies of antecedents or causes are modilM « 
counteracted by a new series of causes which etadt 
our observation. From these peculiarities it oftcs 
happens that the true antecedents of important ereia 
are of an obscure and hidden nature ; while the ip> 
parent relations would lead us to associate them wiih 
antecedents more immediately under our view, bo 
whose connexion with the results is entirely inci- 
dentai. Other obstacles arise from difficulty in'aacer- 
taining the facts themselves, and in tracing the order 
of the sequences; as, in doing so, we are oftea 
obliged to trust to obscure indications of actiooi 
which are going oa in internal parts, and which are 
themselves liable to much uncertainty. Thus, a com- 
plicated source of difficulty pervades the whole sub- 
ject of medical causation, and makes it one of the 
most delicate topics that can engage the attention of 
the philosophical inquirer. 

There are three particular views in which, in medi- 
cal investigations, we have occasion to trace amon; 
successive events the relation of uniform sequence, 
— namely, the effects of external agents as causes 
of disease, — the effects of external agents as reme- 
dies, — and the connexion of certain morbid condi- 
tions of internal organs with certain symptoms by 
which these become known to us. In regard to ail 
these objects of research, it is of importance to keep 
in mind the sources of fallacy to which we are liable, 
in assigning to a succession of events the relation of 
uniform sequence, or, in other words, in cousiderioi 
the one as the cause of the other. 
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I. The connexion ..which we observe may be en- 
tirely accidental. That causation should be assigned 
on grounds so slight as to admit of this explanation 
mav appear improbable ; but no person acquainted 
with ttie histoid of medicine will find difficulty in 
pointing out examples of it, especially in the effects 
which are often ascribed to remedies on the slightest 
possible grounds. In this manner, by some bold and 
confident assertion, founded probably on very limited 
observation, a remedy is frequently brought into re- 
pute as nearly infallible in a certain class of diseases, 
whicli we find in a very short time consigned to 
oblivion. 

II. The events may be closely connected, but not 
as cause and effect. They may be effects of a third 
event, which is the cause of both ; or they may be 
parts in a sequence in which we have still to discover 
the true antecedent. Thus, in the examination of 
the bodies of those who have died of hydrocephalus, 
the liver has frequently been found in a state of dis- 
ease ; and, upon this ground, diseased liver has been 
stated as one of the causes of hydrocephalus. This 
must be considered as an example of false causation, 
for, in its reference to hydrocephalus, diseased liver 
cannot be considered in any other light than as an- 
other effect of a common cause,-— namely, as a result 
of that unhealthy state of the constitution in which 
hydrocephalus is mo^*t apt to occur. When the na- 
ture of croup was first mvestigated, the formation 
of a new membfane was observed in the larynx, and 
this was considered as the cause of croup. Further 
investigation, however, showed that this was but 
one of a chain of sequences, the real antecedent of 
which is inflammation of the membrane lining the 
laryn;!:. 

III. The events may be really connected as causa 
and eflV^ot, while there it difliculty in assigning to 
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miniiif which is cause and which is tdnk^'VI 
•cenrs wheB. in ascertaining the facta flwinidni 
ind tbs ordei of their sequence, -we are obligri K 
tniit to external iDdiufttions or actions whit-b m 
goinc on in internal parts. It is a difficu]^ of b» 
qnent occnmnce ; and wgpt^f •" "— • — -" 
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the comparative merit of these ejstems. In ala 
them there is a correct observation of tuett, ssd 
probably a real relation of cause and e^ct i tk arror 
consiatB in fixing the order of the sequeBeat te a 
very slight view of the subject is snffioient M dHflr 
that the morbid appearances on which they nstm* 
be considered as effects, or incidental coBConitHti 
of fever, — not as its cause. This kind nf filwfaiw 
tion may also occur in other subject*. In esrtaii 
states of the weather, for ezampta, manjpeopit an 
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the change of the wind produces the ahower. 
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lmml)diate antecedent, it mayvery often happen that 
other agents are concerned which elude our obser- 
vation; though they have been the real antecedents 
or agents in the change which has taken place, or 
have contributed to it in a very great degree. This 
is a principle of most extensive application in medical 
causation, and is one of the chief sources of its diffi- 
culty and uncertainty. The agents referred to are 
chiefly csrtain powers in the living body itself. These 
in all cases exert a greater or less influence in the 
changes which are the objects of our inquiries, and 
in many cases are the sole agents in producing re- 
sults which we falsely and ignorantly ascribe to our 
remedies. When a disease has terminated favour- 
ably our treatment may have been proper, and may 
have co-operated with these powers ; it may have 
been totally inefficient and harmless, and have had 
no influence whatever in producing the result ; or it 
may have been improper and hurtful, and yet these 

Sowers may both have thrown off the disease, and 
ave counteracted the effects of our blind inter- 
ference. It is unnecessary to allude, adso, to the ex- 
tensive influence which, in certain classes of diseases, 
is produced by passions and affections of the mind, 
often of so delicate a nature that even the person 
who is the subject of them shall not be aware of 
their influence. 

The sources of false causation in regard to the 
action of remedies, therefore, may be chiefly referred 
to the following heads : — 

1. The disease being thrown off by the powers 
of the constitution itself, or removed by some cir- 
cumstances either external or mental, which are not 
taken into account, or perhaps not known; while 
the recovery of the patient is ascribed to soras 
remedy which he was using at the time, but which 
had no influence whatever in producing it. From 
this source have arisen the many instances of inert 
or trivial remediM acqairing a temporary repntation. 
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which have been afterward entirely neglected, or 
even expunged from the pharmacopoeia. The ody 
means of avoiding this error is by using the uUBoil 
caution in assigning effects to particular remedieii 
and doing so only after extensive and careful obier- 
vation. On the other hand, we are not entitled to 
decide a priori that any particular substance to 
which certain effects are ascribed is inert or un- 
worthy of attention. Candid and carefid obsem' 
tion of facts must be our guide in this case as wdl 
as in the former. 

This source of false causation is particularly to 
be kept in view in regard to those diseases wbch 
are greatly influenced by adventitious causes ; such 
as mental emotions, or the patient's external cir 
cumstances. A gentleman, immersed in the busi- 
ness or the pleasures of a great city, becomes dis- 
ordered in his health, dyspeptic and hypochondriaraL 
He receives much good advice from his medical 
friend, which he professes to follow with implicit 
confidence, and proceeds to do so amid the anxieties 
of business, bad air, late hours, luxurious dinners, 
and nearly the total want of bodily exercise. De- 
riving no benefit from all that is done for him, he 
hears of some celebrated water, which has acquired 
great reputation in the cure of stomach complaints, 
and at length makes up his mind to resort thither, 
though with little hope of deriving benefit from any 
thing. He now lays aside all business, lives by nile, 
keeps early hours, and is ail day long in the open 
air. He soon recovers excellent health, and cor- 
dially concurs in spreading the fame of the water 
by which a cure so wonderful has been accom- 
plished. An anecdote has been related of a physi- 
cian in London having advised a dyspeptic patient, 
who had baffled all his remedies, to go down and 
consult a celebrated physician in Inverness, whoste 
name he gave him. On arriving there, he soon dis- 
covered that there was no such person to bs fouiid 
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He then returned to London, somewhat nettled at 
the trick which had been practised upon him, 
though he was obliged to acknowledge that he was 
cured of his disorder. 

On this subject we are especially to keep in mind 
the extensive class of diseases which are acted upon 
in a most powerful manner by causes entirely men- 
tal. These are the numerous and ever-varying mal- 
adies which are included under the terms dyspeptic, 
hypochondriaoai, and nervous. Many of them have 
their origin in mental emotions which elude observa- 
tion ; and a very large proportion are entirely refer- 
able to indolence and inaction, — to that vacuity of 
mind attending the unfortunate condition in which 
there is no object in life but to find amusement for 
the passing hour. When, on patients of this de- 
scription, Uie dexterous empinc produces results 
which the scientific physician had failed to accom- 
plish, we are too apt to accuse him, in sweeping 
terms, of practising upon their credulity. He in 
fact employs a class of remedies of the most power- 
ful kind, to which the other perhaps attaches too 
little importance; namely, mental excitement and 
mental occupation^ — ^the stimulus of having some- 
thing to hope and something to do. Examples of 
this kind must have occurred to every practical 
physician. I have known a young lady, who had 
been confined to bed for months, and had derived no 
benefit from the most careful medical treatment, 
restored to health by the excitement of a marriage 
taking place in the family. Changes of circum- 
stances, also, or misfortunes which called for new 
and unusual exertion, have often been known to 
produce similar resiQts ; and it is a matter of old and 
frequent observation that diseases of the nervous 
class disappear during periods of public alarm and 
political convulsion. Nor is it only on diseases of 
this nature that remarkable effects are produced by 
mental causes ; for mental excitement is known to 
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operate in a powerfal manner on diseases of a mvh 
more tangible character. Dr. Gregory was aca»- 
tomed to relate the case of a naval officer, who had 
been for some time laid up in his cabin, and entirelr 
unable to move, from a violent attack of gout, whra 
notice was brought to him that the vessel was oo 
fire : in a few minutes he was on deck, and the 
most active man in the ship. Cases of a still mor? 
astonishing kind are on record. A woman, men- 
tioned by Diemerbroeck, who had been many yean 
paralytic, recovered the use of her limbs when she 
was much terrified during a thunder-storm, and wai 
making violent efforts to escape from a chamber ia 
which she had been left alone. A man, affected in 
the same manner, recovered as suddenly, when his 
house was on fire ; and another, who had been ill for 
six years, was restored to the use of his paralytic 
limbs during a violent paroxysm of anger. 

2. Referring symptoms to a cause which is a]to> 
gether hypothetical, and then assigning to particular 
remedies the power of removing this cause. To 
this head we may refer the remedies which werp at 
one time supposed to expel morbific matter in fever, 
— those which are believed to puri/v the blood, to 
remove congestions at the origin of the nerves, to 
equalize the circulation, &c. 

3. Mistaking the nature of a disease, and repre- 
senting a remedy as having cured an aflfection which 
did not exist. There is ground for believing that 
this error has frequently occurred in medical sci- 
ence, and has been the source of many statement^^ 
in which remarkable efiects have been ascribed to 
particular modes of treatment in various formidable 
diseases. There seems little reason to doubt, that 
in this manner hysterical afl'ections have somt* times 
been mistaken for epilepsy or tetanus, — alxlominal 
distention for peritonitis,— chronic bronchial affec- 
tions for consumption, — febrile oppression in chil- 
dren for hydrocephalus, — ^irritable urethra or bladder 
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ibr stricture or calculus, — and affections of the 
bowels for diseases of the liver. Many similar ex- 
amples will occur to those who are- conversant with 
the history of medicine. The error may occur to 
the respectable practitioner from misapprehension, 
arising out of the uncertainty of the art ; but it also 
appears to be one of the great resources of the em- 
piric. When we hear, therefore, of marvellous 
cures of formidable diseases, our first inquiry ought 
to be, not merely whether the patient recovered, but 
what evidence there is that the alleged disease ever 
existed. 

Such are the difficulties and uncertainties of 
medical causation ; and such is the ground for cau- 
tion in considering two events as connected in the 
manner of cause and effect. Among the sources of 
this difficulty, there are several circumstances which 
are entirely beyond our reach, and the influence of 
which upon our researches we cannot hope entirely 
to overcome ; but, by keeping steadily in view the 
sources of error by which we are surrounded, we 
may avoid any very fallacious conclusions, and may 
make some progress towards the truth. In regard 
to the effects of medicines, in particular, there are 
two opposite errors to be equally avoided ; namely, 
an implicit confidence in the power of particular 
remedies, and a total skepticism in regard to the re- 
sources of medicine. Both these extremes are 
equally unworthy of persons of calm philosophical 
observation ; and they who advance carefully in the 
middle course, not misled by the temptation to hasty 
conclusions, and cautioned but not discouraged by 
the dangers of concluding falsely, are most likely to 
contribute something towards diminishing the un- 
certainty of medicine. 

Before leaving the subject of causation, I would 
briefly allude to a confusion which has been intro- 
duced into the kmguage of medicine by the division 

Ddd 
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of the causes of disease into predisposinff, ex- 
citing, and proximate. It is well known that i 
cause which appears to produce a disease in one ic- 
stance will, in another, be followed by no result, oi 
by a disease of a different kindj Attempts hare 
accordingly been made to investigate the circuic- 
stances which produce a tendency to be affected Kr 
particular diseases at certain times, — and these have 
received the name of predisposing causes, or some* 
times of occasional causes. The effluvia of raarshM. 
for example, are considered as the exciting cause 
of intermittent fever; but the disease is not pro- 
duced in all who are exposed to this effluvia. Vari- 
ous circumstances, such as fatigue and intenipei^ 
ance, are said to act as the predisposinff or occa- 
sional causes. But, in other situations, utigue and 
intemperance were never known to produce inter- 
mittent fever ; and they cannot, therefore, in correct 
language, be said to be coimected with the disease 
in the maimer of cause. The term proximate caus^ 
again, has been applied to minute changes which 
take place in certain functions of the body so as (o 
constitute particular diseases. Such speculations 
are, in general, in a great measure hypothetical; 
but, even if they were ascertained to be true, they 
must be considered as constituting the nature ani^ 
essence of the disease, and could not be regarded in 
the light of a cause. If these observations shall be 
considered as entitled to any weight, it will follow 
that the term cause ought to be restricted to thai 
which has commonly been called the exciting cause. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF DIDUCINO GKNERAL FACTS OK GENERAL PRINGIPLIS. 

Haying, with the cautions whiqh have been re- 
ferred to, collected a body of authentic facts, and 
having traced among these facts the relation of uni- 
form sequence, or uniform conjunction, the nexl 
step in our investigation is to bring together a num- 
ber of these facts, or classes of facts, and to enr 
deavour to deduce from them general principles. 

By the process of mind which we call abstraction! 
we separate one property of a substance from its 
other properties, or one fact from a chain of factflt 
and contemplate it apart. When we thus view a 
number of substances, or a number of classes of 
facts, and separate an individual property or indi- 
vidual fact which is common to them all, we may 
then contemplate this fact or property as character- 
istic of the whole class : and the process constitutes 
generalizing, or deducing a general fact, or general 
principle. 

Generalizing is to be distinguished from classifica- 
tion, though the mental process concerned is in both 
essentially the same. We class together a certain 
number of substances by a property in which they 
agree ; and, in doing so, we specify and enumerate 
the individual substances included in the class. 
Thus, we may take a number of substances differing 
widely in their external and mechanical propertieB, 
some being solid, some fluid, and some gaiseous, and 
say they are all acids. The class being thus formed, 
and consisting of a defined number of substances 
which agree in the property of acidity^, we may next 
investigate some other property which is common 
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to tn the indiridiiato of the diuM, ind heknplm 
other, and eay, for example, that all aeida leita 
▼egetable-blues. The former of these opentfnaii 
properly clasaiflGation; the latter is generaliaf h 
reference to the claae. In tha formart we talia 
exclude hidividaal sabatancee, acooidlaf ai i^ 
poaaeaa or not the propeitjr on wbkA: tha I ' 
tion reata; in 'performing the latter, the 
which ia aaaamed muat belong to all tha 
witiiout a aingle exception, or, if it doaa noCt itaat 
be abandoned aa a general fiict or ganaral friMfb 
in reference to the oiaaa* In daaaiiyiiif^ we Mf 
uae every freedom regarding individmla In taUafa 
excluding them. In geneiiUxiiuf, wa naastBiCfl^ 
dude a aingle indiyidual; for tha priBeiptewM 
doea not mclude erery one of thanij ftat iibtti 
propoaed fkct which ia not trae of all te iaJMi 
aala ia not a general .fENSt, and rrmnminnnily i —I 
be admitted aa a general prineipla, For in alywd 
acience, to talk of ^cemona to a ganeialnla h 
oi^y to aay, in other woroa, that the rale ia BolfBa»> 
ral, and, conaequently, ia unworthy of coaftiesfii 
If one acid were discoTcred which doea not rBddai 
Tegetable-bluea, it would belong to a histoiy <^ ttiMQ 
auwtancea to atate that a certain nunribsr ef theai 
have thia property ; but the property of raddeauf 
Tegetable-blues would require to he abandoned si a 
general fact or general principle appiicahls to tbi 
elaaa of acida. 

A general law, or general principle, than, ia aa* 
thing more than a general fact, or a fact whidiii 
invariably true of all the individual caaes to wbidi 
it profeaaea to apply. Deducing anch facta ia da 
great object of moaem acience ; and it ia by thia pt* 
culiar character that it ia diatinffuiahed from the afr 
cient acience of the achools, Uie constant aim d 
which was to discover causes. The general law of 
gravitation, for example, ia nothboig mora than da 
general feet, or feet invaiiabiy tmst that all bodMi 
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when left unsupported, fall to the ground. There 
were at one time certain apparent exceptions to the 
universality of this law, namely, in some very UglA 
bodies, which were not observed to fall. But a little 
farther observation showed that these are prevented 
from falling by being lighter than the atmosphere, 
and that in vacuo they observe the same law as the 
heaviest bodies. The apparent exceptions being 
thus brought under the law, it became general, 
namely, the fact universally true, that all unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground. Now, of the cause 
of this phenomenon we know nothing ; and what we 
call the general law, or general principle of gravita- 
tion, is nothing more than a universal fact, or a fact 
that is true without a single exception. But having 
ascertained the fact to be invariably and universaliy 
true, we assume it as a part of the estabhshed order 
of nature, and proceed upon it with as much confi- 
dence as if we knew the mysterious agency on 
which the phenomenon depends. The establishment 
of the fact as universal brings us to that point in the 
inquiry which is the limit of our powers and capaci- 
ties, and it is sufficient to the purposes of science. On 
the same principle, it is familiar to every one that 
extensive discoveries have been made in regard to 
the properties and laws of heat; but we do not know 
what heat is, whether a distinct essence, or, as has 
been supposed by some philosophers, a peculiar mo- 
tion of the minute atoms of bodies. 

In the same manner, the person who first observed 
iron attracted by the magnet observed a fact which 
was to him new and unaccountable. But the same 
phenomenon having been observed a certain number 
of times, a belief would arise that there existed be- 
tween it and the substances concerned a connexion 
of cause and effect. The result of this belief woidd 
be, that when the substances were brought together 
the attraction would be expected to take place. Ob- 
aenrations would then probably be made with othar 
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nibstiiicMy md ikrfhfir olMwrrvlkMM wtfh At i 
mibitaiiees; and it being found that the iltn 
took place between iron and the magnet eelr, 
that between these it took nlace in every iM 
the general principle would be deduced, or tk 
tmivereally ttne in all instancee, that the nia|« 
tracts iron. The same observatioii applietli 
other remarkable property derived fh>ni the mn 
namely, pointing to the north. The phemMi 
receifed the name of magnetism, and the biwa 
then investigated bjr which it was regufarted 
what we call magnetism is still nothing moie H 
mode of expressing the universal fact, that the 
net attracts iron, and points to the north. Oi' 
hidden influence these remarkable phenoaMi 
pend we are stfll as ignorant as the man whi 
obaetved them ; and, however interesthig it i 
be to know it, the knowledge is not necesaaiy li 
hivestigation of the laws of ma^petiam. 
These ma^j", perhaps, be considered as ftjra 

ges of the inauctive philosophv, aa distiiMri 
om the hypothetical systems of the era ami 
ceded it. According to these, the constant all 
the inquirer was the explanation of pheuonenat 
in the case before us a theory would have bsea 
structed calculated to account for tlie attractki 
the fluxes and refluxes of some invisible flui 
ether, which would have l3een descnbed wit' 
much minuteness as if there had been real cr 
for believing it to exist. Strikingly opposed 1 
such speculations is the leading principle of tli 
ductive philosophy, that the last object of aciea 
to ** ascertain the universality of a ikct.** 

**The study of nature," says an eminent w. 
** is the study of facts, not of causes." In conlbi 
with this truth, the objects of science may pei 
be defined to be, to observe facts ; to trace tnd 
lations and sequences; and to ascertain the 
whieh are oniversaL It conaiata in aimpljtn 
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the order which is obsenred by the phenomena of 
mtare; the efficient causes of these phenomena 
beingf considered as beyond the reach of the human 
^ faculties, and, consequently, not the legitimate ob- 
C Jects of scientific inquiry. It is thus strikingly op- 
-^ posed to the old philosophy, the constant aim of 
2 which was the explanation of phenomena, and which 
has therefore received the name of " the philosophy 
of causes." 

This important distinction between induction and 
h3rpotheticai speculation, which is now so firmly 
established in other departments of science, it is to 
be feared has not been so fully recognised in medical 
investigations. On the contrar}', every one who is 
acquainted with the history of medical doctrines 
will probably admit that medicine is still deeply 
tinged with the philosophy of causes ; in other words, 
that there is a remarkable tendency to refer phe- 
nomena to certain obscure principles, which cannot 
be shown to be facts, and, consequently, cannot be 
considered as the objects of legitimate inquiry. It 
is imnecessary in this place to refer more particu- 
larly to fictitious and h3rpothetical principles of this 
description, which, one after another, have held a 
prominent place in medical science. If the rules of 
the inductive philosophy are to be applied to medi- 
cine, the immediate effect of them must be to banish 
all such speculations as contrary to the first rules of 
sound investigation. They are entirely fictitious 
principles, framed to correspond with the phenomena 
instead of being deduced from them. It is also in 
general beyond the reach of observation either to 
establish or overturn them ; and the only mode of 
detecting their character is to bring them to the test 
of the inquiry^ — Are they facts 1 and are the iacta 
universal 1 

The rules to be observed in deducing general piiiiF- 
ciples appear, therefore, to be the following : — 
1. That the principle assumed be itself a fact. 
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3. That it be true, without a single ezceptioii,of 
all the individual cases; or, in other words, that te 
fact be universal. 

I. The first of these roles is opposed to a praetiei 
lately referred to, which must be admitted to btve 
been very prevalent m medical science, nararir, 
that of referring phenomena to fictitious prinriplei 
which cannot be shown to be facts. Of tne priiicj- 
pies of this class, which at various periods hare heid 
a prominent place in medical doctrine, some ban 
had their day, and are now forgotten ; but it mav be 
doubted whether they were inferior in value to tfiox 
which have succeeded them. We do not now hear 
of viscidity of the blood, lentor of the fluids, or 
rifiridity of the solids ; of morbific matter in the blood, 
of hot or cold humours, of obstruction of the animal 
spirits, and other doctrines, by which varioas phe- 
nomena were explained by the inquirers of fonner 
times ; but, perhaps, those of more recent date can 
scarcely be considered as more satisfactory. It may 
certainly, at least, be a question whether we can 
concede the character of facts to irregular excite- 
ment of the nervous system, hepatic deraogenient, 
as that term is very commonly employed, and the 
numerous modifications under which we meet with 
the doctrines of determination, irritation, congestion, 
sympathy, and spasm. 

II. The second rule is opposed to the error ot 
hasty generalizincr, or of deducing a general state- 
ment from a limited number of facts. We can avoid 
this error only by keeping steadily in view that 
general principles derive their whole value from 
being universal facts, or facts that are true without 
a single exception, in regard to all the individual 
cases to which the principle is meant to apply. 
When they are deduced prematurely, that is, from a 
limited number of facts, or a partial view of their 
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minute characters, they fail entirely of the pnrposes 
which they are meant to serve, and, when trusted^ 
lead us into error. I have formerly alluded to seve- 
ral examples of hasty generalizing in medical sci- 
ence. Some writers hinre maintained that a certain 
state of rigidity of the hmbs is distinct^ character- 
istic of ramollissement of the hrain ; and others con- 
sider every modification of fever as depending upon 
inflammation of the gastro-intestinaf membrane. 
This rigidity of the limbs is a frequent occurrence 
in ramdlissement of the brain, and in many cases 
of fever there is disease of the gastro-intestinal 
membrane. As a part of the history of the affec- 
tions, therefore, these are important facts ; but they 
are not true of all the cases of ramollissement and 
of fever, and, consequently, cannot be admitted as 
general principles in reference to these afiections ; 
for tiiough they . are facts, the facts are not uni- 
versal. 

In a science such as medicine, indeed, requiring an 
accumulation of facts which must often be the re- 
sult of the labour of ages, partial generalizing may 
sometimes be admitted merely as 'a help to the 
memory ; provided we keep constantly in view the 
imperfect nature of such deductions, and be con- 
stantly attentive to correct them by farther obser- 
vations. But when imperfect results of this kind 
are received as established principles, they retard 
our progress in search of truth, or even lead us far- 
ther and farther away from it. The. confidence is 
truly remarkable with which such premature deduc- 
tions in medicines are brought forward, and the fa- 
cility with which they are often received, without 
examination, as established principles ; much labo- 
rious investigation indeed is often devotod to no 
other purpose than showing them to be fallacious. 
The zeal for h7[pothetical sjrstems is considerably 
gone by; but this tendency to unsound generalizing 
most be viewed as one of the chief errors which at 
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ptetent i«taid the pfofrets of BMdloal Mieim » ai 
It miyy iiertiapsi be ccmtendedf . that ^wettdM ia 
never ettain a fOaoe auMrngtlie indneliva mkmm 
tiU inqniinn agree to aet ateadily apoB Aa iil»- 
tbat every meScal doetriae diall W » fiwib aii ill 
the fiict aball be uniTeiBiL 

There are two reapeeta in wfaidi a AMdnavir 
generalixing, in medjeine» may be ahnaad, aad Hf 
lead to ^vora of a praotioal natnre. l!lMOMe» 
eiata in aawiming a foet aa rnienl whialiiiai« 
reaUv true of all the individnal cnao ii j ra rf aw tfr 
ampfoa of thia have been ahpeady nfiamd tab Hi 
other ariaea from eitmidhig aftct orprincMt mWk 
ia tme of one daaa of eaaea to otMn wmiriM 
it ia not eonnected. Thna, a no^dioal ■ 
cidea upon general ininc^ilea wilhoat 
individual f£^ may pnmoonee a paiiaut to 
under conanmption, when he p m roa i faa 
toration of a purulent charaeter. AiBanM ^ 
purulent expectoration may occur in all' eana if 
consumption, the sound obsenrer knowat thit il is 
not confined to this disease, but also oecuaia oliMa 
of a much less dangerous character. 

For a legitimate theory, -then, it ia reqiiied ttel 
the principle which is assumed be tnie» and ttel 
it be common to all the cases. But there aie es^ 
tain instances, in which a principle aace rtain ed te 
be true in regard to one set of caaea nay be c» 
tended by conjecture to others, in renud to whoA 
its existence is only hypothetioaL Thia nay bt 
called legitimate hypothesis, or anticipalioD of aria* 
ciples; and it differs in this respect firom ISbm wA 
tious theories already referred to, that it ia liiUi 
to be either established or overturned lyy the pio gia M 
of observation. In this manner, the tfemry of gnift» 
tation was hypotheticaUy extended to tfeie BMMioBi 
of the heaveofy bodiee long before tiie obae i t ath i 
of Newton had aetoally eatabiiahed tta tralh cf thi 
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ctrine ; and the same principle is of legfitimate 
3 in medical investigations. Thus there has been 
tne difference of oi)inion in regard to the origin 
the affection which is called ramolLissement of the 
lin ; a conjecture has been offered, that it is a re- 
It of inflammation in that particular structiure. 
iw this, at first, was mere hypothesis or coi^jecture ; 
t it was h3rpothesis only in regard to the relation 
facts, or the application of a known principle, 
r the principle wnich is assumed, namely, inflam- 
ition, IS a real and true principle ; its relation to 
8 particular affection is the hypothesis. It is such 
hypothesis, or anticipation of a principle, as 
yes to guide us in observation, and which, by 
;h observation, is likely to be soon either estab- 
led Or overturned. Hypothesis of this kind is 
t)e considered as a legitimate guide to inquiry, and 
y be of extensive use in medicine when kept un- 
* proper regulation. But it is to be regretted that 
;h conjectures, if brought forward with confidence, 
I too often received without further investigation 
established principles. In tlus manner, the pro- 
' use of them is entirely lost, and they rather lead 
error and fallacy. 

The laws in regard to such hypotheses, therefore, 
, that they shall be considered as nothing more 
n conjecture until such observations or experi- 
nts have been made as are sufficient to ascertain 
ir truth ; and that, if they are not thus verified, 
y shall be instanUy abandoned. To the process 
If mentioned, some writers have proposed to ap- 
' the term theory, as distinct from nypothesis ; 
I to restrict the latter term to the fictitious prin- 
les formerly mentioned, namely, those which 
mot be proved to have any real existence, 
lers apply the term hypothesis to both kinds of 
nciples, whether fictitious or legitimate, and call 
latter a theory only after its truth has been 
lUished. But ibe fact seems to be, that the two 
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terms are u»ed in philosophical writings in an imde> 
fined and indiscriminate maimer. 

In every scientific investigation, it is to be kept in 
mind, that efficient causes are beyond our icm 
The object of our research are physical causes oo^i 
by which we mean nothing more than the unifonn 
sequences' of events as ascertained by extensive ob- 
servation. What we call the explanation of pbe- 
nomena consists in being able to trace distinctlj ik 
the links of such a chain of sequences, so as topei- 
ceive their unifonn relation to each other. Tim. 
there may be many instances in which we are x^ 
quainted with facts forming part of such a duun, 
and are satisfied that they are so connected, whik 
we cannot explain their connexion. This is occa* 
sioned by the want of some fact which forms an in- 
termediate part of the chain, and the discovenr of 
which would enable us to see the relation of the 
whole sequence, or, in common language, to explain 
the phenomena. Such a chain of ^ts was, at ODe 
time, presented by the rise of water in a vacuum to 
the height of thirty-two feet. The circumstances 
were well known, as well as their uniform relation; 
that is to say, the fact of a vacuum, the fact of tht 
water rising, and the fact of this uniformly taking 
place. But the phenomenon could not be expluned ; 
for an intermediate fact was required to show the 
manner in which these known facts were connected. 
The doctrine of nature abhorring a vacuum afforded 
no explanation, for it furnished no fact ; but the fact 
required was supplied by the discoveries of Torn- 
celii on atmospheric pressure. The chain of events 
was then filled up, or, in common language, the phe- 
nomenon was accounted for. 

There are, indeed, many cases in which the inves- 
tigation of intermediate events in the chain of se- 
quences is beyond our reach. In these, we must be 
satisfied with a knowledge of the facts, and tlieir ac- 
tual connexion as we observe them, without beiof 
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able to trace the events on which the connexion de- 
pends. This happens in some of the neat pheno- 
mena of nature, such as gravitation and magnetism. 
We know the facts, but we cannot account for them ; 
that is, we are ignorant of certain intermediate 
Hifcts by which those we do know are connected to- 
gether. If, in such cases, we amuse ourselves wiUi 
visionary hypothesis or conjecture instead of facts, 
we wander from the path of philosophical inquiry. 
Of this nature were the vortices of Des Cartes, and 
the doctrine of an invisible ether, which was at one 
time proposed to explain the phenomena of gravita- 
tion. Other examples of the same kind are to be 
met with in the old philosophy; and those who are 
acquainted with the nistory of medicine need not be 
told tlipit such speculations have also been frequent 
m medical science. 



If we would contribute something towards di- 
minishing the uncertainty of medical researches, 
and introducing a greater degree of precision into 
medical reasonings, there are certain rules which 
we ought to keep steadily in view, both in conduct- 
ing our own inquiries, and examining the investiga- 
tions of others. These may be briefly recapitulated 
in the following manner as arising out of the pre- 
ceding observations :— > 

I. We should endeavour to have all our terms fully 
and distinctly defined. If we speak, for example, 
of a person being bilious, or labouring under biliary 
derangement, or derangement of the chylopoietic 
viscera, let it be explained what particular condition 
of the biliary or digestive organs we mean to ex- 
press by these terms; or, if this cannot be donet let 
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mnplomt we ineliids under thanu Tte Mmib 
Benration appliei to Yarioiw other tenos of ■ 
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mannert they would be merahr naniM, andna 

could lendt fiom tlu) iu»^ them) Ji^ aa i tifja 
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!!• In making a atatwnmit of £uitB» or 
a Btalenient made bjr another peraoii» woihariiK 
eatisfied that the fteto an antheotie^— that teffli 
lUly and £uxlyatatedrHmd that m hnpoitaotM 
are left out of view, diaguiaed, or naomflad» Bi 
alao neoeaaary that no fiicta be takea iato thMM 
ment which are not really comieoted with W ail 
Ject I formerly alludea to emmplea of flrii hi 
errorr-appearancea being eonaidered aa hiffioiiim 
diseaaea ci intemal organa, which are ineidentric 
trivial, perhaps taking place after death, or under di 
cumstances not connected with diseased 



in. When we find two eventa placed iaa 
contiguity to each other* we ahould use thi 
caution in considering them aa connected in the i 
ner of cause and e&ct* Nothing wairauia ua i 
assuming this relation but aoch an extent of 
vation as shows tiie connexion to be conataut 
uniform { and we should keep in view the 
sources of fallacy, formerly referred to, which i 
compass tiie whc^e subject of medical 



IV. In deducuig general condusiona, or « 

doctrinea, we must beware, cm the one hand, of ■ 
sumiug imaginary princi[dea which cannot be pnna 
really to exist; and, on the other, of dedoeiiyjril 
oiplea or doctrinea from a limited immber of mI 
We Buiat remember that auch dedactions are of e 
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yalue, unless they are invariably true in regaid to all 
\ the cases to whidi they are meant to refer. 

9 

I v. In examining a statement made by any writer, 
i thmre is canae for exerdsing similar caution. The 
- credibility of a narrator of medical statements does 
not rest upon his veracity only* or the total absence 
I of any intention to deceive, with perfect sincerity 
and conviction of the truth of what he delivers, he 
may present faltecious statements. This may hap- 
pen mm a partial narration of facts^— from unsound 
causation,-^and from delivering as equivalent to a 
fact what is reaUy s general statement. In regard 
to these, we require to be satisfied, not only of his 
▼eracily, but of his habits as an observer, and the 
extent of the observations on which his statement 
is founded. In all cases of this kind, therefore, we 
ought to exercise such a mental process as the fol- 
lowing: — 

1. Are the terms which the author employs fiiUy 
and distinctly defined ; and are they employed in the 
usual and recogpised meaning f 

9. Are the facts authentic; are thev fully and 
fairly stated ; do they all relate to the suDject ; have 
we reason to suspect that any important facts have 
been omitted, disguised, or modmed, or that facts 
have been collected on one side only of a question ; 
does the statement include any points which, though 
. called facts, are merely assumptions requiring to be 
proved f 

S. What events does the author consider as con- 
nected in the manner of cause and effect ; have we 
reason to bdieve that this relation has been assumed 
upon an extent of observation which proved it to be 
constant and uniform; what does ne propfme as 
general principles or doctrines ; are these ilMsts i and 
are they .true m regard to all the cases to which he 
applies them f 

4. What are the new conclusions which he pro- 
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poM to dedoee firom Ut whole Ttow of -tte nUHlf 
and are these legitimate dednetimMi ftiNii waJkm 
his premises as we admit to be aothenftie t 

The ndes thiwahortlynfopoaed, I mdbuiitmitm 
which opgfat to gm^iw mail oar inqiiiiiae. ini> 
buteoDstaol attention to them, muneron frdamv 
pass befbie ns from whieh lire can dnivs asm 
knowMfs I and many ingeidoiis and jplHMlifi4» 
trines may be presented which tend (Msly to ktim 
into error. In the same manner, the b e u ei t wifck 
a physician derites from his own onp aitani iwiif 
ohsenrationt in common language eaued his tni* 
rience, is not in prq)orti(m to the pniod of tia 
orerwhichit has extended, or the' inunber of ftcli 
which have passed mider his view* Itamstdepai 
on the attention with which he haa obeenred mm 
facts, and traced tbeir relations to eaeh other; m 
the anxie^ with which he has sepsorated inridaatij 
relaticms from those which are uniform; and da 
caution with which he has yentured on aasmniiigtla 
relation of cause and effect, or has ad?anced to 
^neral principles. It must depend, Ihrther, oa tbe 
jealousy ana suspicion with which he has reoeif ed 
eren his own conclusions, and the care with wbidi 
he has corrected them from time to time by ftuther 
observations. Finally, it must depend on the jndf- 
ment with which he applies the knowledge tbus ac- 
quired to the investigation and treatment of new 
cases ; by tracing promptly the points of affinity be- 
tween the case under his view and those cases oa 
which his knowledge was founded ; by diacoveriof 
real points of resemblance where tb^ is an ap> 
parent difference, and real points of difference where 
there is an apparent resemblance. The further s 
physician advances in this course of rigid inffliiry,hs 
becomes more sensible of the difficnltiea witn imk 
his science is encumbered, more sospicions of si 
general conclusions, and moie anzkHia to briaf thssi 
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to the test of minute and extensive observation; in 
particular, he learns to exercise more and more cau- 
tion in considering any one event in medicine as the 
cause of another. In real acquisition, consequently, 
his {progress is slow; for much of his improvement 
consists in detecting the fallacy of systems which 
he once considered as established, and the instability 
of principles in which he once conficbdd as infallilde. 
But these discoveries prepare the way for his actual 
progress, and the conclusions ai which he does ar- 
rive then fall upon his mind with all the authority 
of tnittu 
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PART V. 

yraW OF THE QUALITIES AND AO 
MENTS WHICH CONSTITUTE A 
REGULATED MIND. 

Ik condudins^ this outline of facts regan 
intellectual powers and the investigation € 
we mvy take a slight review of what thoee ^ 
are which constitute a well-regulated ma 
which oujiht to be aimed at by those wIm 
either thev own mental culture, or that ol 
who are under their care. The more importi 
siderations may be briefly recapitulated in I 
lowing manner : — 

I. The cultivation of a habit of steady u 
tinuous attention ; or of properly directing th 
to any subject which is before it, so as iuUy 1 
template its elements and relations. This it 
sary for the due exercise of every other men' 
cess, and is the foundation of all improves 
character, both intellectual and moral. W 
afterward have occasion to remark, how of 
phistical opinions and various distortions of ch 
may be traced to errors in this first act of th< 
or to a misdirection and want of due regulal 
the attention. There is, indeed, every reasoi 
lieve that the diversities in the power of judf 
different individuals, are much less than we i 
to ima^e ; and that the remarkable different 
served in the act of judging are ratfier to be ai 
to the manner in which the mind is previoc 
rected to the facts on which the Jndgnieiit ii 
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ward to be exercised. It is related of Sir Isaac 
Kewton that when he was questioned respecting the 
mental qualities which formed the peculiarity of his 
character, he referred it entirely to the power which 
he had acquired of continuous attention. 

_ II. Nearly connected with the former, and of 
^' eaual importance, is a careful regulation and control 
2. of the succession of our thoughts. This remarkable 
feculty is very much under the influence of cultiva- 
tion, and on the power so acquired depends the im- 
ts portant habit of regular and connected thinking. It 
fg 18 primarily a voluntary act ; and in the exercise of 
^ it in different individuals there are the most remark- 
g; able differences. In some the thoughts are allowed 
,f to wander at large without any regulation, or are 
j devoted only to frivolous and transient objects; 
^ while others hatutoally exercise over them a stem 
control, directing them to subjects of real imporU 
ance, and prosecuting these in a regular and con- 
nected manner. This important habit gains stren^h 
by exercise, and nothing, certainly, has a greater m- 
iuence in giving tone and consistency to the whole 
character. It may not, indeed, be going too far to 
assert that our condition, in the scale both of moral 
and intellectual beings, is in a great measure deter- 
mined by the control which we have acquired over 
the succession of our thoughts, and by the subjects 
on which they are habitually exercised. 

The regulation of the thoughts is, therefore, a 
high concern ; in the man who devotes his attention 
to it as a study of supreme importance, the first 
great source of astonishment will be the manner in 
which his thoughts have been occupied in many an 
hour and many a day that has passed over nim. 
The leading o^ects to which the thoughts may be 
directed are referable to three classes. (1.) The or- 
dinary engagements of life, or matters of bnsinesst 
with whidi every man is occupied in one degree or 
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another; including concemB of domestie wawf^ 
ment, personal comfort, and necessaiy ncmte. 
Each of these deserves a certain degree of atUoini 
bat this requires to be strictly guided by its mlod 
relative importance ; and it is entirely luwwtkj d 
a somid and regulaied. mind to have the attealMo 
solely or chiefly occupied with noAttera of umnl 
comfort, or of trivial unportance, calcidstea wiukj 
to afford amusement for the passingf hour, p.) Vi- 
sions of the ima^ation built up by the miBd Mf 
when it has nothing better to occupy it The nid 
cannot be idle, and when it is not occupied tji^ 
jects of a useAil kind, it will find a reeoorce m tte 
which are frivolous or hurtflil^— in mere imm, 
waking dreams, or fictions, in which the nund w«- 
ders from scene to scene, unrestrained fay renoo, 
probabihty, or truth. No habit can be more oppoied 
to a healthy condition of the mental powen; ai 
none ouig^t to be more carefolly guarded against bf 
eveiy one who would cultivate Uie high aequiR- 
ment of a well-regulated mind. (3.) j^tirely op- 
posed to the latter of these modes, and distinct also 
m a great measure from the former, is the habit of 
following out a connected chain of thoughts on sub- 
jects of importance and of truth, whenever the mind 
is disengaged from the proper and necessary attes* 
tion to the ordinary transactions of life. The par* 
ticular subjects to which the thoughts are direct^i 
in cultivating this habit will vai7 m different indi- 
viduals ; but the consideration of the relative value 
of them does not belong to our present subject 
The purpose of these observations is simply to im- 
press the value of that regulation of the tnougbts 
by which they can always find an occupation of in- 
terest and iniportance distinct from the ordinary 
transactions oflife, or the mere pursuit of frivolous 
engagements; and also totally distinct from that &t- 
structive habit by which the mind is allowed to nn 
to waste amid visions and Actions unworthy of a 
waking man. 
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I HI. The cultiYatioii of an actiTe inqnirinff state 

I of miiid whidi aeeka for infonnatioii from e?enr 

t wurce that comee within its reach, whether in reao- 

I iiiffi converaation, or personal observation. Witii 

i ^1 state of mental activity ought to be closely con- 

I nected attention to the authenticity of facts so re- 

I ceited ; -ayoiding the two extremes of credulity and 
•kepticism. 

lY. The habit of correct association; that is, 
connecting facts in the mind according to their tme 
relations, and to the manner in which they tend to 
illustrate each other. This, as we have formerly 
seen, is one of the principal means of improving me 
memory ; psurticularly of the kind of memory which 
is an essential quality of a cultivated mind ; namely, 
that which is founded not upon incidental con- 
nexions, but on true and important relations. Nearly 
allied to this is the habit of reflection, or of tracmg 
carefully the relations of facts, and the conclusions 
and principles which arise out of them. It is in 
this manner, as was formerly mentioned, that the 
philosophical mind often traces remarkable relations, 
and deauces itnportant conclusions; while to the 
common understanding the facts appear to be very 
remote or entirely unconnected. 

v. A careful selection of the subjects to which the 
mind ought to be directed. These are, in some 
respects, different in different persons, according to 
their situations in life ; but there are certain objects 
of attention which are peculiarl;]^ adapted to each 
individual, and there are some wmch are equally in- 
teresting to all. In regard to the latter, an appro- 
priate degree of attention is the part of every wise 
man; in re^prd to the former, a proper selection is 
the foundation of excellence. One individual may 
waste his powers in that desultory application of 
them which leads to an imperfect acquaintance wi^ 

Ff 
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aTBriety of sutjeets; while another aDowt 1 
to steal over him in listless inaetiTily, or tpnii 
to trifling pursuits. It is equally melancho^ 
hig^ powers devoted to unworthy objects; i 
the contests of party on matters involvingno ii 
ant principle, or the sul^eties of aophistica 
troversy. For rising to eminence in any intd 
pursuit, there is not a rule of more essenti 
portance than that of doing one thing at a 
avoiding distracting and desultory occupatioii 
ieepmg a leading object habitually before the 
as one m which it can at all times find an intei 
resource when necessary avocations alkr 
thouffhts to recur to it. A subject which it 
vated in this manner, not by regular periods oi 
merely, but as an habitual object of thouglil 
up and expands before the mind in a manner 
is altogether astonishing. If along with thk 
there be cultivated the practice of constantly ii 
such views as arise, we perhaps describe thai 
of mental discipline by which talents of a 
moderate order may be applied in a conspicooi 
useful manner to any subject to which thev m 
voted. Such writing need not be made at nrat 
any ^at attention to method, but merely pot 
for future consideration; and in this manner t) 
ferent departments of a subject will develo] 
arrange themselves as they advance in a m 
equally pleasing and wonderful. 

VI. A due regulation and proper control t 
imagination ; that is, restricting its range to ol 
which harmonize with truth, and are adapted I 
real state of things with which the individual 
may be connected. We have seen how muc 
character is influenced by this exercise of the i 
that it may be turned to purposes of the an 
moment, both in the pursuits of science aiid i 
cultivation of benevolence and virtue ; but Ik 
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the other hand, it may be to employed as to debase 
both the moral and intellectual character. 

YII. The cultivation of calm and correct Jodg* 
ment — ^applicable alike to the formation of opinions, 
and the regulation of conduct. This is founded, as 
we have seen, upon the habit of directing the atten- 
tion distinctly and steadily to all the facts and con- 
siderations bearing upon a subject ; and it consists 
in contemplating them in their true relations, and 
assigning to each the degree of importance of which 
it is worthy. This mental habit tends to guard us 
against forming conclusions, either with listless in- 
attention to the views by which we ought to be influ- 
enced,— or with attention directed to some of these* 
while we neglect others of equal or greater import- 
ance. It is, therefore, opposed to the influence of 
prejudice and passion, — ^to the formation of sophis- 
tical opinions, — to party spirit, — and to every pro- 
pensity which leads to the adoption of principles on 
any other ground than calm and candid examination, 
guided by sincere desire to discover the truth. In 
the purely physical sciences, distorted opinions are 
seldom met with, or make little impression, be- 
cause they are brought to the test or expNeriment, 
and thus their fallacy is exposed. But it is othmr^ 
wise in those departments which do not admit of 
this remedy. Sophisms and partial inductions are, 
accordingly, met with in medicine, political econo- 
my, and metaphysics; and too often in the still 
higher subjects of morals and religion. In the 
economy of the human mind, it is indeed impossible 
to observe a more remarkable phenomenon tnan the 
manner in which a man who, in the ordinary aflhirs 
of life, shows the general characters of a sound nn- 
derstanding, can thus resign himself to the influence 
of an opinion founded upon partial exaniination. 
He brings ingeniously to the support of his dogma 
•reryfhct and argument that can possibly be tuned 
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to its defence; and explains away or Ofedoib 
every tldng that tends to a different condnMi; 
whUe he appears anxious to convince oihen,iid 
really seems to have persuaded himself^ that ki 
engaged in an honest mvestigation of truth. Tlii 
propensity gains strength b^ indulgence, and the I 
mind, which has yieidd to its influence, adfaw 
from one pretended discovery to another^— miitaki| 
its own fancies for the sound conclusions of die» 
derstanding, until it either settles down into sobi 
monstrous sophism, or perhaps concludes by doobu 
ingof every thing. 

ilie manner in which the most extravagant op» 
ions are maintained by persons who give way totUi 
abuse of their powers of reasomng, is scarcely aon 
remariiable than the facility with which tbvf oAa 
find zealous proselytes. It is, indeed, diflKablo 
trace the principles oy which various individnaliin 
influencecf in thus surrendering their assent, vitti 
little examination, often on subjects of the hiriwik 
importance. In some it would appear to arise lirofli 
the mere pleasure of mental excitement ; in otheis, 
from the love of singularity, and the desire of ap- 
pearing wiser than their neighbours ; whUe, in not a 
few, the will evidently takes the lead in the mental 
process, and opinions are seized upon with avidity, 
and embraced as truth, which recommend them- 
selves to previously existing inclinations of the 
heart. But whatever may be the explanation, the 
influence of the principle is most extensive; and 
sentiments of the most opposite kinds may often be 
traced to the facility with which the human mind re- 
ceives opinions which have been presented to it by 
some extrinsic influence. This influence may be oi 
various kinds. It may be the power of party, or 
the persuasion of a plausible and persevering indi- 
vidual : it may be the supposed infallibility of a par- 
ticular system; it may be the mere empire of 
fashion, or the pretensions of a folse philosophy* 
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The particular result, also, may differ, according as 
one or other of these causes may be in operation. 
But the intellectual condition is the same ; and the 
distortion of character which arises out of h, 
whether bigotry, superstition, or skepticism, may be 
teaced to a similar process; namely, to an influx 
ence which directs the mind upon some other prin- 
ciple than a candid investigation of truth. In a simi- 
' lar manner we may perhaps account for the facts, 
that the lowest superstition and the most daring 
skepticism frequently pass into each other ; and that 
the most remarkable examples of both are often met 
with in the same situations, namely, those in which 
the human mind is restrained from free and candid 
inquiry. On the other hand, it would' appear that 
the universal toleration, andfull liberty of conscience, 
which characterize a free and enlightened country^ 
are calculated to preserve from the two extremes of 
superstition and sxepticism. In other situations, it 
is striking to remark how often those who revolt 
from the errors of a false faith take refuge in in- 
fidelity. 

The mental qualities which have been referred to 
m the preceding observations, constituting an active, 
attentive, and reflecting mind, should be carefully 
cultivated by all who desire their own mental im- 
provement The man who has cultivated them with 
adequate care habitually exercises a process of 
mind which is equally a source of improvement 
and of refined enjoyment. Does a subject occur 
to him, either in conversation or reflection, in 
which he feels that his knowledge is deficient, he 
commences, without delay, an eager pursuit of 
the necessary information. In prosecuting any in- 
quiry, whether by reading or ooservation, his at* 
tention is aeutely alive to the authenticity of facts, 
— ^dto ndiditf of ar^ments^-the accuracy of m>- 
cessss of inpes^tion^-^inciples which are iuos* 
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trated by the focto and condanons dedneed fMi 
them,— the character of obsenren,— 4he ityli of 
writers; and thus, aU the circumstancet wU 
come before him are made BcnUikf and indifiUtf 
the objects of attention and reflection. Snch a Hi 
acquires a confidence in hie own powers ind it- 
sources to which those are strangers who handt 
cultivated this kind of mental disciplme. Tte » 
tellectual condition ariiinp^ out of it is appUoUi 
alike to every situation in which a man em bi 
placed, — ^whether the affairs of ordinary liftb tki 
pursuits of science,—- orthosehigher inquurieBaidi^ 
Utions which concern him as a moral being. 

In the affairs of ordinary life, this mental Ut 
constitutes what we call an mteUigent thi^kinf Mib 
whose attention is alive to all that is paasinfMon 
him, — ^who thinks acutely and eagerl^ on hii sn 
conduct and that of others^ — and is constant^ di* 
riving useM information and subjects of rdkcte 
from occurrences which, by the listless mindi nt 
passed by and forgotten. This habit is not 



sarily connected with acquired knowledge, or with 
what is commonly called intellectual culCifsUoo: 
but is often met with, in a high degree, in peitoni 
whose direct attainments are of a very limited kind. 
It is the foundation of caution and prudence in the 
affairs of life, and may perhaps be considerad uthe 
basis of that quality, of more value to ita possesnr 
than any of the sciences, which is comnsonly called 
sound good sense. It is the origin ateo, of whit we 
call presence of mind, — or a readiness in adaptini 
resources to circumstances. A man of this chan^ 
ter, in whatever emergency he happens to beplaoed, 
forms a prompt, clear, and defined judgment of whai- 
ever conduct or expedient the situation requires, and 
acts with promptitude upon his decision. In hocb 
these respect he differs equally from ^e listless in- 
activity of one description of men, and the ra^ 
hasty, and inconsiderate conduct of another. Hi 
differs not less from characters of a third class, wba 
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though they may be correct in their judgment of 
what ought to be done, arrive at their decision, or 
act upon it too slowly for the circumstances, and 
<son8^uentl^are said, according to a common nrov- 
orb, to be wise behind time. The listless ana tor- 

gid character, indeed, may occasionally be excited 
y emergencies to a degree of mental activity 
-which is not natural to him ; and this is, in many in- 
stances, the source of a readiness of conception, 
and a {Hromptitude in action which the individual 
does not exhibit in ordiuary circumstances. 

In the pursuits of science these mental qualities 
constitute observing and inventive genius^ — ^two con- 
ditions of mind which lie at the foundation of all 
philosophical eminence. By observing genku I 
mean tnat habit of mind by which the phuosopher 
not only acquires truths relatin^r to any subject, but 
arranges and generalizes them m such a manner as 
to riiow how they yield conclusions which escape 
the mere collector of facts. He likewise analyzes 
phenomena, and thus traces important relations 
am<Hig facts which, to the common mind, appear very 
remote and dissimilar. I have formerly iUustrated 
this by the manner in which Newton traced a relation 
tietween the fall of an apple from a tree, and those 
great principles which regulate the movements of 
ue heavenly bodies. By inoenUve genius^ a|[ain, I 
mean that active, inquiring state of mind, which not 
only deduces, in this manner, principles from facts 
when they are before it, but which grasps after prin- 
ciidesby eager anticipation, and then makes its own 
QOnjectures the £[uides to observation or experiment. 
This habit of mind is peculiarly adapted to the ex- 
perimental sciences ; and in these, indeed, it may be 
considered as the source of the most important dis- 
coveries. It leads a roan not only to observe and 
connect the fyciUf but to go in search of them, and 
to dnw them, as it were, out of that concealment 
in which they escape the ordinary obeenrer* la 
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doing so, he takes for his guides certain conjectam 
or assumptions which have arisen out of his own in- 
tense contemplation of the subject. These imybe 
as often fsdse as true ; but if found false, they tie 
ini^antly abandoned ; and by such a course of ictiie 
inquiry he at length arjrives at the development of 
truth. From him are to be expected discovenn 
which elude the observation, not of the vulgar iktt. 
but even of the philosopher who, without cultifatin; 
this habit of invention, is satisfied with tracing tke 
relation of facts as they happen to be brought bcliDit 
him by the slower course of testimony or occanoml 
observation. The man who only amuses hiimdf 
with conjectures, and rests satisfied in them witM 
proof, is the mere visionary or speculatist, wfao in- 
jures every subject to which his specidatioDi are 
directed. 

In the concerns which relate to man as t nonl 
beinff, this active, inquiring, and reflecting habit of 
mind is not less applicable than in matters of minor 
interest. The man who cultivates it directs his 
attention intensely and eagerly to the great troths 
which belong to his moral condition, — seeks to esti- 
mate distinctly his relation to them, and to feel their 
influence upon his moral principles. This constitutes 
the distinction between the individual who merely 
professes a particular creed, and him who examines 
it till he makes it a matter of understanding and con- 
viction, and then takes its principles as the rule of 
his emotions and the guide of his conduct. Such a 
man also contemplates in the same manner his rela- 
tions to other men ; questions himself rigidly re- 
garding the duties which belong to his situation, and 
his own observance of them. He contemplates 
others with a kind of personal interest, enters into 
their wants and feelings, and participates in their 
distresses. In all his relations, whether of Justice, 
benevolence, or friendship, he acta not fh>m niera 
incidental impulscybut upon clear and steady priod- 
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plea. In thii course of acticm many may go along 
with him when the requirements of the individuu 
case are pointed out and impressed upon them ; but 
tiiat in which the mass of mankind are wanting is 
the state of mental activity which eagerly contem- 
jdates its various duties and relations, and thus finds 
its way to the line of conduct appropriate to the 
importance of each of them. 

VIII. For a well-regulated understanding, and 
particularly for the application of it to inquiries of 
the highest import, there is indispensably necessary 
a sound condition ^of the moral feelings. This im- 
portant subject belongs properly to another depart- 
ment of mental science ; but we have seen its ex- 
tensive influence on the due exercise of the intel- 
lecUial powers ; — ^and it is impossible to lose sight 
of the place which it holds in the general harmony 
of the mental ihnctions required for constituting 
that condition, of greater value than any earthly 
good, which is strictly to be called a well-regulated 
mind. This high attainment consists not in any 
eidtivation, however great, of the intellectual powers ; 
bat requires also a corresponding and harmonious 
culture of the benevolent sections and moral feel- 
ings; a due regulation of the passions, emotions, 
and desires; aiS a fuU recognisance of the supreme 
authority of conscience over the whole intellectual 
and moral sjrstem. Cold and contracted, indeed, is 
that view of man which regards his understanding 
alone ; and barren is that system, however wide its 
range, which rests in the mere attainment of truth. 
'Die highest state of man consists in his purity as a 
moral being; and in the habitual culture and full 
operation of those principles by which he looks 
forth to other scenes and other times. Among these 
are desires and longings which nought in earthly 
science can satisfy ; which soar beyond the sphere 
of aensttile things, and And no object worthy of their 
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cipacitieB until, In humble Bdoialiaiiyf 
the contemc^tioa of God. Tnifhe thei 
the mind which ieem to rise before it in 
nve series, eabh presentiiigr ebamcteni 
■nughtier impovt. Tbit most aspiring m 
awed by the view, feels the inadeqnaer^ 
powexs ; yet the mind of the humble nn 
strength as it advances.' There is no' 
peculiar manner, the influence of that 1 
oitioii of the moral feelings which lead 
to be afiraid of the truth. For, on this 
are never to. lose sight of the remarical 
«f our nature formerly referredHo, hf y 
eomes to reason himself into the betm 
wishes to be true; and shuts his miiM 
even arrives at an actual disbelief of, % 
he feans to encounter. It is striking, 
^sark how closely the philosophy ofmi 
harmonizes with the declarations of 
writings; where this condition of miiid 
its true source, in the corruption of the 
ings, and is likewise shown to involve a 
of guilt, in »jat rejection of truth which i 
consequence: ''This is the condemi 
Ught is come into the world, and men 
ness rather than light, because their • 
evil. For every one that doeth evil hate 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deec 
reproved. But he that doeth truth, con 
light, that his deeds may be made roanife 
are wrought in God.*' 

This condition of mind presents a so 
tense interest to every one who would sti 
mental condition, either as an intellectua 
being. In each individual instance, it ma 
to a particular course of thought and of i 
which the mind went gradually more and i 
from truth and from virtue. In this pni 
single step was felt to be a voluntaiya 
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toUxuKBce of the whole, after a certain period, is to 
distort the judgm^t, and deaden the moral feelings 
on the great questions of truth and rectitude. Of 
thss remarkable phenomenon in the economy of 
manv the explanation is beyond the reach of our 
Acuities; but the facts are unquestionable, and the 
liractical lesson to be derived from them is of deep 
and serious import. The first volition by virbich the 
mind consciously wanders from truth, or the moral 
feelings go astray from virtue, may impart a morbid 
influence which shall perpetuate itself and gain 
•tren^ in future volitions, until the result shaU be 
to poison the whole intellectual and moral system. 
Thus, in the wondrous scheme of sequences which 
has been established in the economy of the human 
heart, one volition may impart a character to the 
fiiture man, — ^the first downward step may be fatal. 
Every candid observer of human nature must feel 
this statement to be consistent with truth ; and, b^ 
a simple and legitimate step of reasoning, a princi- 
ple of the greatest interest seems to arise ou^of it. 
When this loss of harmony among the mental facul- 
ties has attained a certain degree, we^bo not per* 
ceive any power in the mind itself capable of cor- 
recting the disorder which has been introduced into 
the moral system. Either, therefore, the evil is 
irremediable and hopeless, or we must look for an 
iiufluence from without the mind, which may afford 
an adequate remedy. We are thus led to discover 
the adaptation and the probability of the provisions 
of the Christian revelation, where an influence is 
indeed disclosed to us, capable of restoring the har- 
mony which has been destroyed, and of raising man 
anew to the sound and healthy condition of a moral 
being. We cannot perceive any improbability, that 
tiie Being who originally frameid the wondrous fab- 
ric may thus hold mtercourse with it and provide a 
remody for its moral disorders ; and thus a states 
menty such as human reason never could have anti 
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cipated, comes to us invested with eferych 
01 credibiUty and of truth. 

The sound exercise of the undentand&igrt 
fore, is closely connected with the important 
of looking within ; or of rigidly investigate 
intellectual and moral condition. This leadi 
inquire what opinions we have formed, and 
what grounds we have formed them^— whal 
been our leading pursuits, — whether these han 
guided by a sound consideration of their ml 
— H>r whether important objects of attentkxi 
been lightly passed over, or entirely neglecte 
leacte us further to contemplate our mord con 
-^ur desires, attachments, and antipethiM 
government of the imannation, and the regin 
the heart; what is the habitual current o 
thoughts ; and whether we exercise over thei 
control which indicates alike intellectual Tigoi 
moral purity. It leads us to review our coi 
with its principles and motives, and to compai 
whole with the great standards of truth and 
tude. This investigation is the part of every 
man. Without it, an individual may msJce the j 
est attainments in science, may learn to measoi 
earth, and to trace the course of the stars, whi 
is entirely wanting in that higher department, 
knowledge of himself. 

On these important subjects, I would mon 
ticularly address myself to that interesting cla 
whom this work is chiefly .intended, the yo 
members of the medical profession. The cons 
tions which have been submitted to them, whili 
appear to carry the authority of truth, are appl 
at once to their scientific investigations, and to 
great inquiries, equally interesting to men of 
de^ee, which relate to the principles of mon 
religious belief. On these subjects, a sound i 
Hon of mind will lead them to think and jad( 
themselves with a care and sefiousness adapt 
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solemn import of the inquiry, aiid without being 
lenced by the dogmas of those who, with little 
mination, presume to decide with confidence on 
ters of eternal moment. Of the modifications 
hat distortion of character which has commonly 
}ived the name of cant, the cant of hypocrisy 
been said to be the worst; but there is another 
ch may fairly be placed by its side, and that is 
cant of infidelity, — the affectation of scoffing at 
*ed things by men who have-never examined the 
ect, or never with an attention in any degree 
juate to its momentous importance. A weU- 
ilated mind must at once perceive that tins is 
6 im worthy of sound sense and sound philosophy, 
ire require the authority of names, we need only 
e reminded, that truths which received the cor- 
assent of Boyle and Newton, of Haller and 
rhaavc, are at least deserving of grave and de- 
rate examination. But we may dismiss such an 
Ral as this ; for nothing more is wanted to chai- 
se the utmost seriousness of every candid in- 
er than the solemn nature of the inquiry itself. 
! medical observer, in an especial manner, has 
s at all times before him which are in the highest 
ree calculated to fix his deep and serious atten- 
^ In the structure and economy of the human 
y he has proofs, such as no other branch of 
ural science can furnish, of the power and wis- 
1 of the Eternal One. Let him resign his mind 
he influence of these proofs, and learn to rise in 
ible adoration to the Almighty Being of whom 
f witness; and, familiar as he is with human 
ierinff and death, let him learn to estimate the 
le of those truths which have power to heal the 
ien heart, and to cheer the bed of death with the 
ipect of immortality. 

THE END. 
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are the most w^hU after aU. A man will o^en look at thmLnik 
tempted to go on, when he would have boenfirt^ktened atboeke^almit 
fize, andiifa mare erudite appearance.*''-^ ub^ Johmsoii. 



Thi propiieion of tbe Ftaiily Library foel UiemMlvfla «imitaMdii 
increased exertioas by tbe distinguisbed fkvoar with wUch if hm ilni<f 
been received. 

Tbe volumes now belbre tbe public may be eonfldently vpftM 9 
as proofli of zsal on the part of the publishers to present to tbarraatei 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with epbaotf, 
but with permanent subjects, may, yean hence as well as now. tec» 
suited for lively amusonent as well as solid instniction. 

To render this Library still more worthy of patronage, tDs pfifi*' 
tors propose incorporating in it such works or interest and vilat ■ 
may appear in the various Libraries and Bfiscellanies now p ig par i a 
Europe, particularly the '' National" and the ** Edinburgh CSabnMT Lite- 
Ties. All these productions, as tbey emanate fW>m tbe press, «iU to 
submitted to a committee of literary gentlemen for inspection ; and ooae 
will be reprinted but Ruch a^ shall be found ralculated to swiaui IM 
exalted character which this Library ban already acquired. 

Several well-known authors have been engajced to preparv foritorf.ail 
works of an American character, on History, Eiography. Travels, 4: ke. 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in oo« «OkU.iie. 
or at most in three volumes, which may fonn either a pomon ai iLe 
series or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be embeUubed 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire series will be the production of authors of emioence. vte 
have acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose n-imrs. H 
they appear in succcMsion, will afford the surest ^arantee to ibe po^l^ 
for the satisfbctory manner in which tbe subjects will be trpsied. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to fomi an Amertcan Fjmb'y 
Library, comprising all that is valuable in those branches of knnwMs* 
which most happily unite entertainment with instruction. Tbe utisMi 
care will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an injunoos 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to streoftbca 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

j With these arrangemeius and facilities, the publishers flatter tbra 
selves that they shall be able to present to their foUow-citttens a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapted lo all 
cbiases of readers, and forming a body of literature deserving the praM 
of having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every other sp*- 
cies of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or cjictpiMa, 
by tbe fkther of a fhmily lo the domestic circle. Meanwhile, tbe very low 

Srice at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage oecesMry 
>r Its support and prosecution. The immediate encouraffsment, licit 
fore, of those who approve Ws \\%ti %xv& «Mr.\i>:>ni\ >a t«i^nQ3«u.^ ^ahemd 
The work may he obiaiwA ^^««^VS!L S^SL^, ^~ 



Recommendations of the Family Library, 

The Ibllowing opinions, selected flrom hishly respectable Journals, ¥iU 
•otble those who are unacquainted with Uie Family library to fbrro an 
wtimate of its merits. Numerous other notices, equally Ihvourable, and 
flnm sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

**The Family Library.— Avery excellent, and always entertainiDg IQs- 
•ellany."—£dniMtrj^Aiecvt«u;,A'o. 103. 

** T%e Family Library.— Vfe think this series of books entitled to tbe 
•KtensiTe patronage they hare received ftom the public The suUeeis 
■elected are, generally, both usedQ snd interesting in themsdTes, and an 
treated in a popular and agreeable manner : the style is clear, easy, and 
flowing, aAipted to the taste of general readers, fbr whom the books an 
designed. Tlie writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary world, 
and appear to possess the happy talent of blending Instruetkn with 

•mnsenient We hesitate not to commend it to the pabUe as a vataabto 

aeries of w(»ks, and worthy a i^ace in every gentleman's library ."—-JMiva^ 
sine of XJt^fvl and Entertaining Knowledge. 

** We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
volumes to the public patrcMiage. We know of no mode in which so mu^ 
floteitaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Fftmlly 
Uhnury."— i\r. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

" The Family Library should be in tbo liands of every person. Tliiifl 
Ihr it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspfcnwas 
aad agreeable style... ». we have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of tlii 
design of this worii, and of the able manner in which it Is edited, that oa 
fhis occMion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a plaea 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useral as 
It is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued fhn 
the American press.**— JV^ Y. Courier if Engturer. 

<<It Is needless at this late period to commend to public attention and 
encouragement the collection of delightAiI works now in a course of pub 
UeaUon under th& appropriate title of the Family Library ."-nJV*. 7. Aw 
nlngJowmaL 

** We have repeatedly expressed our unwavering confidence in tbo 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. TlM 
Family Library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increasing 
Ikvour of the enlightened American ptnblic ; and we have heard of bnt 
one dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper pid>llshera wlio 
taw flrequently noticed and applauded the plan and the execution of the 
Family Librurv. A censure so entirely destitute of reason cannot tqjure 
a class of publicatknis |Hire in sentiment and Judicious and tasteftil in 
eonposition."— The Cabinet ofReligiony Src. 

** Tbs names of the writers embayed are a sufildeiit surety that the 
■Mrit of the Family Library will anfffar no decline."— iV. Y. EveningPt^ 

**T1ie Family Library is a collectioii wliich should be songnt after \if 
sftttj one deairoos of procuring the most valuable new worits in tne 
dwepMt and most convenient tbrm."— JVl Y. Daily SentiruL 

** Those who condense and arranse such works fbr publication, and 
they idso who promulgate them, riehlv deserve the thanks and patronage 
af all enlightened communities iu the country. The Family Library 
fMomises to be a most useAil and cheap repository of the most importaitt 

events of profhne, aneient, and modem historv A series of volumsi^ 

well eoadoeted, and published with such stirring contents, cannot fhH la 
aorpasB all dry eneyelopodias, or dlfiViaa and «\«bQtn3ub\ieMEflSR» «i.\kov» 
aUea, mteerehJr translated, vid eitenAeA \o \\\« ^««rs ^\«»^^ ^ 
toalty ''—Philaielpkia Garettt^ 



Notices of the JFamily labrary, 

•"me pnbliahera have hitherto fblly deserved tbdr daily incmriii 

atntation by the good taste and jodgment which have inftuaeed di 
actions of worlu for the Family Library.** — Albany Daily Airrtif. 

*< The Family Library— A. title which, (bom the valuable and ttmo- 
fng matter the collection contains, as veell as firom the careflil n\lecf.:i 
execution, it well deserves. No ftmily, indeed, in which there Lt A.- 
dren to be brought up, ought to be withoat this Library, as it ftrate 
the readiest resoarces for that edacation which ooght to acrompipi x 
succeed that of the boarding-school or the academy, and is hifiimeiv mi 
oonducife than either to the coltitation of the intellect.**— if on/A/yXrnK 

*< It is the duty of every person having a fhmUy to piit this ends 
Library into the hands of his children.**— i^. Y. JUercmUilt Aivertue. 

" It is one of the recommendations of the Family Librvrv, tbuita- 
braces a large circle of intaresting matter, of important infbrmauoo ai< 
agreeable entertainment, in a concise manner and a cheap fom. b s 
eminently calculated for a popular series— published at a price «i««. 
that persons of the most moderate income may purchase it— romisiuiifi 
matter and a style that the most ordinary mind may comprehend jl a ibr 
same time that it is calculated to raise the moral and intellectual clancicr 
of the people." — Constellation. 

** We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility nf this mtrk fc a 
one ofthfi best that has ever been issued n^m the American prai.iDi 
should be hi the library of wary flunily desirous of treasuriiu oa iwM 
knowledge."— fofton Statesman. 

"We venture the assertion that there is no publication in tbe flwaov 
more suitably adapted lo the taste and requiremunta of the jreaf ma^flf 
community, or better calculated to raise the intellectual charatwrof w 

middling classes of society, Uian the Family Library."' Boston Mm^k 

Mirror. 

" We have so often recommended this enterprising and useAiI '^V.-.et- 
tion (the Family Library), that we can here only :.dd, that etrli »u.*ct«- 
sive number appears to confirm its merited iwpularity."— .V. V. Attim -r. 

" The little volumes of this series truly comport with their ti:> lai a.t 
in themselves a Family Library."— .V. Y. Commercial Advtitu^. 

" We reeommend the whole set of tbe Family Library woatof'^ 
efaeapest means of affording pleasinjr iiiKtruciioii, and Kiinaniiii apnmr 
pride in books, with which we are acquainted.'' — U. S (Jazttti. 

" It will prove instructing and amusing to all claR««>8. We are flruri 
to learn that the works coinprising this Library liavc beruine. u \^ 
ought to be, quite popular among tbe heads of flimilies.** JV. V. Gasttu' 

"The Family Library is, what its name implies, a collei-tion of vanoa 
original works of the best kind, containing reading useful and initiwLri 
to the ftmily circle. It is neatly printed, and should he in evrn- fim:' 
that can afibrd it- the price being moderate."— iNVav/fw^/ffrtd PaUaJtkm. * 

" We are pleased to see that the publishers have obtained ruffl Mem «q- 

couragement to continue their valuable Family Library.** Baitimixt it- 

publican. 

•*The Family Library presents, in a compendious and convenient torn, 
well-written histories of popular men, kingdoms, srioni-es. dec aTiai*^ 
and edited by able writers, and drown entirely Drrnn the most rorrrrt k4 
accredited authorities. It is, as it proflssscs to be, a Fkmily Librart. fh« 
which, at little expenae, a hoaKhold mav prepare themselves for a «■■ 



■ideration of those cjietnenvars «m^>^x» «^ «QE<&e«3Mm WBal«tttiM.<^ .^pttasi a 
dne acquaintancs w\iYi viY^cYl yv<Xv\mr togm «nc -"aRmMBL ^«» «Sii^^^ 
well brad, or to take t\vw pto^wt \^aR» viDfim% \^n«« <«>e^ -< ^ ^— ^^ a wii 



well brad, 

abide.**— Cikarl^ston Gazette 



FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



The Publishers have much pleasure in recording 
the following testimonials in recommendation of the 
Family Classical Library. 

**Mr. Valpy haa projected a FamUy ClasaiealLibran/. The idet la 
coBeellent, and the work cannot (kil to be acceptaUe to yoath of both wieiL 
tm well aa to a large portion of the reading commonity, who have nM had 
tba benefit of a learned ednc^iaa/^^Oentleman^s Magazine^ Dee. 1880L 

** We haye here the flommencement of another undertaking for the more 
foneral distribution of knowledge, and one which, if as weAl cxmdaeted 
tm we may expect, bids ftir to occupy an enlarged station in our Imme- 
ditte literature. The volume before us is a specimen well calculated to 
reeommend what are to follow. Leland*s Demosthenes is an exedlenl 
work."— Att. Gazette. 

"This work will be received with great gratification by every man wbo 
knows the value of classical knowledge. All that we call pnrity nttmne, 
flgmir crf'style^ and fores of thought, has either been taught to the modern 
wmid by the study of the classics, or has been guided and restrained by 
those illustrious models. To extend the knowledge of such wcnks is to 
do a public service." — Court JoitmaL 

** The Family Ckurical lainary is another of those cheap, usefVil, and 
elsfsnt works, which we lately vpo^ of as forming an era in our pub* 
llstaing history."— Spectator. 

'*Tfie p-«sent era seems destined to be honourably dlsttnguiriwdf la 
Utefsry ustory by the high character of the works to which it Is s nc ees- 
■twiy giving birth. Proudly independent of the fleeting taste of the day, 
Ih^ boast substantial worth which can never be disregarded; they pot 
foitikk a claim to permanent estimation. The Family ClaatUud labrary ia 
a n^le undertaking, which the name of the editor assures us will be exe- 
ented in a style worthy of the great original8."->ilfor/i<7t^ Post. 

** This is a vwy promising speculation; andas the taste of the day roas 
just now very strongly in nivour of such Miscellanies, we doubt noC it 
WUl meet with proportionate success. It needs no adventitious add, bow- 
•var influential ; it tu» quite soflldent merit to enable it to stand en 
its own foundation, and wiU doubtless assume a loOy grade in pnbUo 
tKwtmr.'*Sun. 

«* This work, published at a low price, is beauttAiIly got up. Thoagli 
CO profess to be content with trsnslations of the Classics has been oa- 
noimoed as *tbe thin disguise of indolence,' there are thousands wlw 
liave no leisure for studying the dead languages, who would yel like is 
know what was thought and said by the sages and poets of amiqidcjr. 
Tb them this work will be a treasure."— Su9u(<qf Timet. 

**This design, which is to communicate a knowledge of the moaC 
aaiaemed authora of Greece and Some, by the most approved titmaiatlona, 
to tiioae fhNB whom their treasures, without such assistance, woald ba 
jiiddan, must surely be approved by tmrw firiend 6t literature, by vfvrf 
iovar of mankind. We shall only say of the first vcriume, that aa tha 
exaeation well accords with the design, it must command genetal tppn- 
batJoa."^7%e Observer. 

** We see no reason why this work abould not find its way faita tlM 
boodoir of the lady, as well as into the library oC the learned. It is el 
portabla,aifd altogether a work which mn aafeilv '^t^AJM^VSk. ^9ift' 
afpe/BooMofbcth a«ae|a«*— ITecJk/y FVet Press. 
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